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3n  appreciation 
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Francis  G.  du  Pont,  youngest  son  of  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  earnestly 
desired  the  recording  of  his  father’s  biography.  By  word,  deed  and 
inference  he  made  this  plain  to  his  children,  and  only  his  complete 
devotion  to  his  life’s  work  prevented  his  undertaking  the  task 
himself.  His  untimely  death,  preceded  as  it  was  by  the  predictions 
of  his  physician  left  him  neither  time  nor  heart  to  embark  upon  the 
project  after  his  retirement.  He  had  carefully  preserved  all  the 
records  he  could  obtain,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  intention, 
therefore,  devolved  upon  his  children. 

The  letters  or  other  papers  were  carefully  collected  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Anthony  Higgins,  great  grandson  both  of  Bishop 
Lee  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine  (the  reason  for  reference  to  these  two 
bishops  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  work).  Mr.  Higgins, 
after  a  year’s  attention  to  his  undertaking  entered  a  training 
school  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  at  this  writing  is  a  lieutenant 
serving  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  task  was  taken  over  by  Allan  J. 
Henry  a  life-long  friend  of  A.  Felix  du  Pont.  He,  possessing  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  type  of  work  required,  pursued  his  commission  with 
intense  enthusiasm.  He  added  greatly  to  the  information  turned 
over  to  him  by  consulting  records  in  libraries,  Historical  Associa¬ 
tions,  churches  and  by  personal  interviews  with  people  who  he  had 
reason  to  believe  could  give  information  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

The  result  of  Allan  J.  Henry’s  accomplishments  speaks  for  itself 
and  we  the  surviving  members  of  Francis  G.  du  Pont’s  large 
family  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  gratitude,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  painstaking  work  and  more  especially  for  the  deep 
understanding  of  the  subject  as  expressed  by  the  literary  ability 
and  sentiment  he  has  exhibited  in  those  parts  that  required  the 
talent  with  which  he  is  fortunately  endowed. 

Irene  S.  du  Pont 
A.  Felix  du  Pont 
E.  Paul  du  Pont 
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Write  me  a  prologue 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

The  reader  of  this  Biography  will  find  that  it  is  composed  in 
a  somewhat  unorthodox  manner.  There  is  nothing  but  the  title 
which  makes  it  akin  in  any  way  to  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson — for 
instance — an  extreme  and  perhaps  a  presumptuous  comparison,  in 
extenuation  of  which,  attention  is  called  to  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  contrast.  The  narrative  is  not  connected  step  by  step  with 
the  life  of  Alexis  du  Pont  from  infancy  to  youth  to  middle  age  with 
appropriate  comments  throughout,  but  rather  presents  a  series  of 
sketches,  first  of  his  last  hours,  and  then  in  great  part  descriptive 
of  his  achievements  along  religious  lines.  He  was  the  activating 
spirit  with  regard  to  St.  John’s,  Christ  and  Trinity  Parishes,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  because  of  such  constructive  accomplishments 
that  his  name  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  while  “the  great 
ages  onward  roll.”  His  part  in  the  development  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company  was  important,  but  the  period  of  years  during  which  he 
was  active  in  the  powder  yards  under  his  brothers  does  not  show 
much  more  than  an  impress  of  devotion  to  duty  and  unremitting 
labor  on  the  Company's  Register. 

One  important  reason  for  the  adoption  of  our  type  of  editorial 
make-up  is  the  character  and  quantity  of  data  and  statistics  avail¬ 
able.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  material,  the  Editor 
has  been  faced  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  and  has  of  necessity 
been  guided  accordingly.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  matter 
collected  and  classified  during  many  years  of  careful  inquiry  and 
research,  principally  by  Alexis  Felix  du  Pont  and  Lieut.  Anthony 
Higgins,  U.S.N.R.,  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
accurate,  composite  picture  which,  of  course,  is  what  is  desired 
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above  all.  Therefore,  those  who  peruse  these  volumes,  will  find  a 
true  and,  it  is  hoped,  an  interesting  representation  of  “the  man” 
and  chapters  on  various  subjects  closely  interwoven  with  his 
career,  all  tending  to  bring  his  personality  sharply  before  us  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1945. 

Miss  Gertrude  Brinckle,  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Brinckle,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this 
work.  The  famous  Brinckle  Diary,  with  notes  principally  by 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  is  published  herein  for  the  first  time  by  her 
permission  and  that  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dorsey  Read  Rodney.  The 
account  of  Alexis’  death  (written  by  his  sister,  Eleuthera)  also 
makes  its  original  appearance  on  the  printed  page  with  certain 
editorial  changes  and  adaptations. 

Joanna’s  Sermon  should  be  greeted  as  reborn,  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  some  eighty-five  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Leicester  Lewis  of 
New  York  contributes  a  Critique  of  the  Brinckle  Diary  and  Alexis 
Felix  du  Pont,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
historical  matter  interspersed  here  and  there  throughout  the  work. 

The  map  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works  circa  1850,  with  the 
explanatory  description,  was  prepared  by  Eleuthere  Paul  du  Pont, 
another  grandson  of  Alexis,  supplemented  by  a  great  deal  of 
informative  material  from  his  cousin,  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont, 
grandson  of  Alfred  Victor  du  Pont,  and  other  relatives. 

Alfred  Victor  du  Pont’s  two  letters  to  his  brothers  and  sisters 
(Appendix  A,  Volume  II)  constitute  still  another  premiere  of 
intense  interest  and  importance.  His  attitude  illustrates  most 
forcibly  his  strength  of  conviction  and  the  fixed  views  he  held  on 
religion,  filial  loyalty  and  duty. 

The  illustrations  have  been  carefully  chosen  with  the  idea  of 
enhancing  the  story.  Most  of  these,  never  reproduced  before,  have 
been  resurrected  from  family  albums,  rectories,  or  the  archives  of 
the  Du  Pont  family.  Many  have  come  to  the  Editor  from  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  (Irene  Sophie  du  Pont)  granddaughter  of  Alexis 
and  daughter  of  Francis  G.  du  Pont.  She  also  furnished  most  of 
the  old  letters  which  appear  in  Volume  I. 
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Qhapter  I 

LE  BRAVE  DES  BRAVES 

☆ 

Servant  of  God!  Well  done! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fought ,  the  victory  won , 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy! 

James  Montgomery. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  generally  accredited  with  the  application 
of  the  phrase  that  heads  this  chapter — Bravest  of  the  Brave — to 
his  great  Lieutenant,  Marshal  Ney.  By  the  mere  expression  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  created  a  spiritual  Legion  of  Honor  of 
a  different  character  from  that  of  the  same  name  which  the  great 
Bonaparte  instituted  in  1802,  and  which  is  still  in  existence  today. 
In  the  one  instance  recognition  is  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  mankind, 
in  the  other  by  a  definite  award  of  record  for  civil  and  military 
service.  The  Order  of  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  should  include  such 
Immortals  as  Socrates,  the  Christian  Martyrs,  The  Chevalier 
Bayard  (sans  peur  et  sans  reproche),  The  Cid,  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  (The  Great  Captain),  Arnold  Von  Winkelried,  Nathan 
Hale,  the  soldiers  aboard  the  British  Ship  Birkenhead,  Nurse  Edith 
Cavell,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  many  others  unrecorded  in  his¬ 
tory  but  of  equal  worth  in  the  eye  of  the  spirit.  Usually  those  who 
face  certain  death  with  complete  faith  and  no  trepidation  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  this  glorious  company.  Such  a  one  was 
Alexis  Irenee  du  Pont. 

☆  ☆ 

On  August  22,  1857  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
an  explosion  which  was  the  most  unfortunate  and  regrettable  in 
its  consequences  of  any  that  had  occurred  on  the  Brandywine  up 
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to  that  time.  Alexis,  youngest  child  of  Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont, 
founder  of  the  family’s  American  branch,  who  with  his  older 
brother  Henry  was  in  active  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  powder 
mills,  had  ordered  the  removal  of  an  old  mixing  box  from  the 
grainery  near  the  upper  Press  Room  which  was  in  bad  condition. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  prepare  the  building  for  extensive 
repairs  a  few  days  later.  He  had  been  in  the  Lower  Yard  and  had 
intended  to  go  from  there  to  Brandywine  Village  where  St.  John’s 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  ‘Tons  et  origo,”  was  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  delayed  his  trip  on  account  of  some  work  in  the 
Yard  concerning  which  he  wished  to  give  particular  directions, 
and  also  to  test  some  powder  by  firing  the  Eprouvette.  After  all  of 
this  had  been  attended  to,  he  proceeded  to  the  grainery  and  was 
assisting  five  workmen  in  the  transfer  of  the  mixing  box  when  one 
of  its  corners  struck  a  stone  wall  causing  a  spark  and  a  flare  with 
the  box  half-way  out  of  the  building.  Alexis  endeavored  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  put  out  the  fire  with  his  hands,  but  it  ran  through  the 
doorway  of  the  building  igniting  a  tub  of  sweepings.  An  explosion 
resulted  which  burned  the  men  seriously  (five  in  all  lost  their 
lives)  and  demolished  the  building.  Alexis  was  blown  into  the  road 
a  short  distance  away.  He  sprang  up  with  clothing  ablaze  and 
leaped  into  the  mill-race  nearby,  putting  out  the  flames  which  had 
burned  him  badly.  While  in  the  water  he  saw  sparks  and  flaming 
debris  falling  on  the  roof  of  the  Press  Room  on  the  edge  of  the 
wall.  Ordering  the  men  away  and  quoting  mentally  (as  he  said 
later)  the  words  of  the  Church  Catechism,  “I  will  do  my  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,”  he  ran 
toward  this  new  danger  to  remove  the  fire  and  was  climbing  up  on 
the  roof  when  the  entire  building  exploded  throwing  him  back  on 
the  tables  used  for  drying  powder  in  the  sun.  He  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured,  but  in  the  midst  of  much  confusion,  dismay  and  excitement 
never  lost  his  coolness  and  self-command.  He  ordered  his  son, 
Eugene,  to  tie  his  suspenders  around  his  leg  to  Stop  the  bleeding, 
and  when  placed  upon  a  shutter  to  be  carried  home,  sat  upright 
until  brought  into  the  house.  Several  of  the  workmen  bore  him  up 
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the  hill,  and  placed  the  scorched,  pain-racked,  but  indomitable 
figure  now  prone  on  the  stretcher,  on  the  floor  just  inside  the 
entry  to  the  house. 

His  wife,  Joanna,  and  sister  Eleuthera  had  been  apprised  of  the 
accident  and  so  were  prepared  to  some  extent  for  the  sight  which 
met  their  eyes.  His  first  words  after  the  men  laid  him  down  in  the 
hall-way  were  addressed  to  his  wife,  uttered  in  his  usual  tone  of 
voice,  bright  and  calm,  “Joan,  I’m  only  hurt,  don’t  come  near  me.” 
His  sister  Eleuthera1  knelt  by  him  and  threw  her  arms  around 
him,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead.  He  directed  that  his  clothes  be 
cut  off  and  said,  “I  am  going  to  be  stripped,  send  the  women 
away.”  Blankets  were  brought  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and 
Eleuthera  proposed  his  being  carried  into  the  dining  room  and 
bringing  a  bed  there  but  he  said,  “No,  take  me  upstairs”  and 
Joanna  exclaimed,  “Yes,  lay  him  on  his  own  bed.”  The  men 
carried  him  up  in  their  arms,  some  also  supporting  his  feet  and 
placed  him  on  his  bed.  As  soon  as  he  was  laid  down,  he  looked  up 
to  Heaven  and  said,  “Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  end  be  like  His.” 

The  doctors  soon  arrived,  first  Dr.  Jones,2  who  felt  his  pulse  and 
at  once  administered  stimulants;  a  few  minutes  after.  Dr.  Bush2 
entered,  being  on  his  way  out  from  town  when  the  explosion 
occurred.  The  physicians  did  what  they  could  to  make  him  more 
comfortable.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Rev.  Charles  Breck. 
He  said,  “I  should  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Breck,  but  he  is  at 
Rockdale,”  Eleuthera  said,  “You  shall  see  him  if  I  can  get  him,” 
and  she  left  the  room  to  send  a  messenger  to  Henry,  his  brother. 

Finding  Charles  Green,  one  of  the  workmen,  downstairs  in  the 
entry,  she  told  him  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Henry  du  Pont,  and  by  him 
to  send  a  man  at  once  to  Rockdale.  It  was  since  found  that  this 
message  was  never  conveyed  to  Henry.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was 
extinguished  in  the  powder  yard,  Henry  came.  Alexis,  when  he 


1  Mrs.  Thomas  Mackie  Smith. 

2  Dr.  Arthur  E.  (?)  Jones  and  Dr.  Lewis  Potter  Bush  well  known  medical  practitioners. 
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saw  him,  said  “  Harry,  I’m  badly  hurt.,,  He  had  seen  Henry  in  the 
yard  previously  and  told  him  he  “only  had  a  broken  leg  and  to  go 
on  and  put  out  the  fire.”  Later  he  turned  to  Henry  and  said, 
“Harry,  if  I  have  not  long  to  live  I  want  you  to  see  that  St.  John’s 
Church  is  finished,  for  I  was  bound  to  do  it.”  Henry  said,  “Oh, 
don’t  talk  like  that  now.”  Joanna  asked  him  if  he  would  like  her 
to  pray.  He  answered  “Yes”  and  she  read  a  prayer  for  a  person 
not  likely  to  recover.  He  thanked  her,  and  at  different  times  re¬ 
peated,  “Thank  you,  dear,  for  that  prayer;  it  was  such  a  comfort.” 
Mr.  Parker,  the  Assistant  Rector  at  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington, 
arrived  and  had  prayers.  Alexis  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  The  doctors  interposed,  saying  it  had  better  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  next  morning.  He  asked  “if  they  thought  he  would 
live  till  then.”  They  assured  him  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
when  he  said  to  Mr.  Parker,  “Then  I  would  rather  wait  till  to¬ 
morrow.”  Mr.  Parker  then  left  and  the  doctor  arranged  his  leg, 
covering  it  with  wet  cloths  to  stop  the  bleeding,  during  which  he 
suffered  great  pain.  He  several  times  ejaculated,  “Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me,”  but  bore  it  heroically. 

His  sisters  Victorine  and  Sophie  had  been  some  time  in  the 
house,  and  Eleuthera  was  in  the  room.  Sophie,  being  in  poor 
health,  remained  downstairs  which  was  deemed  best  for  him  and 
her.  Rev.  Mr.  Brinckle  and  Bishop  Lee  also  arrived,  but  the 
doctor  said  everything  depended  on  his  being  kept  quiet,  and  no 
one  was  then  permitted  to  see  him.  Doctors  Askew  and  Grimshaw1 
were  also  there,  and  the  doctors  watched  him  by  turns  through 
the  night  and  did  all  they  could.  Joanna,  Eleuthera  and  his 
children,  Frances,  Eugene  and  Alexis  were  near  him.  After  one 
o’clock  the  boys  were  told  by  their  mother  to  go  to  bed.  They  ob¬ 
jected,  but  when  Alexis  said,  “Yes,  boys,  you  must  go  to  bed,” 
they  instantly  obeyed.  Ice  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  comfort,  and 
after  every  piece  he  would  exclaim  “how  good  that  is.”  He  com¬ 
plained  of  the  taste  of  the  stimulant,  and  always  asked  for  ice  to 
take  away  the  taste. 

1  Dr.  Henry  F.  Askew  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimshaw  widely  known  physicians  of  the  day. 
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At  one  o'clock  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Jr.,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  been  telegraphed  for,  arrived  with  his  father.  Alexis 
gave  them  his  usual  affectionate  greeting.  He  had  requested  Dr. 
Bush  in  the  evening,  and  he  now  repeated  the  request  to  his 
brother,  “that  as  soon  as  they  saw  any  danger,  they  should  tell 
him  at  once,  as  he  had  some  things  to  attend  to.”  He  slept  a  little 
or  remained  perfectly  quiet.  When  anyone  whispered,  “he  is 
asleep,”  he  would  reply,  “No,  I  am  not.” 

At  five  o’clock  his  wife  became  alarmed  and  sent  downstairs  for 
Dr.  Bush.  The  instant  he  came,  he  called  for  Dr.  Smith.  After 
a  brief  consultation,  Dr.  Bush  came  to  the  bedside  and  said, 
“Alexis  there  are  bad  symptoms.  If  you  have  anything  to  attend 
to,  it  is  best  to  do  so  while  you  are  not  in  pain,  and  are  perfectly 
yourself.”  Alexis  replied,  “Very  well,  Doctor,  I  am  satisfied,” 
and  turning  to  us,  he  added,  “send  for  Harry.”  To  his  daughter, 
Frances,  who  could  not  suppress  her  sobs,  he  said,  “Fanny,  don’t 
weep.”  From  that  time  she  overcame  her  feelings  so  as  to  remain 
perfectly  calm  outwardly. 

Henry  had  gone  home  at  three  o’clock  on  the  assurance  of  the 
doctors  that  all  was  going  as  well  as  they  could  expect.  At  five  he 
was  sent  for,  but  owing  to  the  confusion  did  not  receive  the  first 
two  summonses.  Alexis  said  repeatedly,  “Is  not  Harry  come  yet?” 
He  also  said  to  his  sister,  “Ella,  send  for  Mr.  Belin.”  When  Mr. 
Belin  arrived,  he  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Belin,1  this  is  a  sudden  call,  but 
I  trust  I  am  prepared.”  After  a  brief  pause,  he  continued,  “I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  my  lamp  burning  but  have  come  far  short  of 
what  I  ought  to.”  When  Henry  arrived  he  sent  all  but  him  and 
Mr.  Belin  out  of  the  room  and  disclosed  his  last  wishes  in  a  clear, 
calm  tone,  without  the  least  agitation. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

“Alexis  I.  du  Pont  of  Christiana  Hundred,  County  of  New 
Castle,  State  of  Delaware,  being  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  dis- 


1  Henry  H.  Belin,  Sr. 
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pensation  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  of  sound  mind  and  stead¬ 
fast  faith  through  Christ,  does  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  the 
following  sums  by  special  bequest. 

“The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Episcopal  Fund  of  the  Diocese  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  Old  Swedes  Church  services. 

“The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  St.  John's 
Church  over  and  above  what  I  have  already  contributed.  The 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  take  up  a  bond  against  the  Par¬ 
sonage  house  at  Old  Swedes  Church.  The  sum  of  six  hundred 
dollars  to  take  up  a  note  at  Union  Bank  in  favor  of  George  D. 
Armstrong. 

“The  amount  of  the  income  of  all  my  policies  of  life  insurance, 
when  paid,  to  be  distributed  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my 
dear  wife.  The  balance  of  all  my  estate  whether  real  or  personal, 
wherever  situated,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  my  dear  wife  for  the 
benefit  of  our  dear  children  and  herself. 

“The  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  services  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Brandywine  Hundred  for  the 
years  1857  and  1858. 

“I  appoint  Henry  du  Pont  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

“In  witness  whereof  I  hereby  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
twenty-third  day  of  August  A.  D.  1857.” 

In  reference  to  the  donations  to  the  church,  he  said  to  his 
brother,  “Harry,  you  know  I  have  always  thought  a  man  ought 
to  give  a  tithe  of  his  income  to  the  Lord.  For  eighteen  years  I 
withheld  mine,  and  I  must  pay  it  now.”  When  his  will  was  made 
he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Belin,  shook  hands,  and  bade  him  good-bye, 
adding,  “I  want  you  to  take  care  of  the  books  of  Christ  Church 
and  do  the  best  you  can  for  it.  Farewell,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
accepted  through  the  merits  of  my  service.”  He  then  expressed 
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the  desire  to  see  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Parker  had  promised  to  return 
early  in  the  morning  and  he  was  sent  for.  But  the  doctors  having 
said  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  long  the  time  might  be,  it  was 
feared  he  might  come  too  late,  and  Eleuthera  whispered  to  Joanna, 
“Had  we  not  better  send  for  Mr.  Brinckle.”  Joanna  asked  him  if 
Mr.  Brinckle  should  be  sent  for  and  he  replied,  “Certainly, 
Mr.  Brinckle.”  Aleck  Burns,1  coachman  in  the  household, 
drove  off  at  once  for  Mr.  Brinckle.  Both  pastors,  however,  arrived 
at  the  same  time;  Mr.  Parker  being  on  the  way  out  when  the  mes¬ 
senger  met  him. 

While  awaiting  their  arrival  Alexis  sent  for  all  his  children  and 
took  leave  of  them.  He  kissed  Frances  and  said,  “Good-bye, 
Fanny,  you’re  a  good  girl.”  To  Eugene,  he  said,  “Eugene,  my 
boy,  you  must  now  stand  in  my  place,  take  care  of  your  mother 
and  be  a  father  to  the  children.”  He  bade  adieu  to  Alexis,  Jr.  and 
then  exhorted  both  boys  “to  study  hard”  and  “to  fill  his  place.” 
To  Irene  he  said,  “Good-bye,  Irene,  be  a  good  little  Church  girl.” 
To  his  wife  he  said,  “Bring  up  my  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  always  keep  up  family  worship.” 
He  kissed  each  of  the  little  ones,  bidding  them  good-bye  and  then 
said,  “Now  let  me  be  quiet.”  His  son,  Francis  Gurney,  a  little  boy 
of  seven,  was  not  allowed  to  see  him.  His  sisters  had  arrived  and 
Sophie  said  to  him  “We  shall  meet  in  Christ.”  His  reply  told  her 
of  his  perfect  assurance  of  Christ’s  sufficiency,  and  the  safety  of 
his  soul  through  Him.  The  clergymen  entered  and  as  soon  as 
Alexis  wTas  aware  of  their  presence  he  turned  and  said,  “Which  of 
you  will  take  the  sacrament  with  me?”  “All  of  us”  was  the 
simultaneous  reply.  Mr.  Brinckle  and  Mr.  Parker  commenced 
and  went  through  the  service.  Elis  wife  and  daughter,  three  sisters, 
father-in-law,  brother-in-law,  and  sister-in-law  all  partaking  with 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  went  through  the  whole  service  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  voice,  and  when  it  was  over,  exclaimed,  “What  a 
glorious  termination.” 

1  “Outside  man”  in  his  old  age.  A  big  anniversary  party  was  given  him  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  which  all  of  “The  Family”  attended. 
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Sophie  knelt  on  the  stool  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  said,  “  Shall 
I  give  your  love  to  Frank  P”1  He  turned  towards  her  and  said, 
“Oh  yes,  tell  him  good-bye  for  me.  Tell  him  how  sorry  I  am  I 
could  not  see  him.  Tell  him  I  hoped  to  have  lived  to  see  him  on  his 
return,  but  God  orders  things  very  differently  from  what  we  ex¬ 
pect;  I  am  very  sorry.”  After  this  his  sister,  Victorine,  knelt  in 
the  same  place,  and  bursting  into  tears  said,  “Oh,  have  you  not 
a  word  for  me,  Lex?”  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
seeing  her,  held  out  his  hand  and  said  “Good-bye  sister,  you  have 
been  a  mother  to  me.”  After  this  he  said,  “It  is  very  close  here” 
and  seemed  to  want  air,  and  several  of  his  friends  and  Mr.  Brinckle 
went  out.  Mr.  Parker  remained  speaking  words  of  consolation  to 
Joanna.  Alexis  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Mr.  Parker  having  to  be 
in  town  for  the  hour  of  service,  took  leave.  A  little  later  Aleck 
Burns  came  up  to  bid  him  farewell.  Alexis  shook  hands  with  him 
and  said,  “Good-bye,  Aleck,  you  have  served  me  faithfully  for  a 
great  many  years,  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  for  Mrs.  Du  Pont.” 
Aleck  was  so  overcome  by  grief  that  he  could  not  reply. 

Alexis  then  asked  Dr.  Bush  how  long  he  would  probably  live. 
Men  from  the  Powder  Mills  were  waiting  downstairs  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  had  them  in  mind.  Dr.  Bush  thinking  that  he  was  anxious 
to  depart  said,  “You  must  be  patient,  Alexis;  try  to  be  patient. 
Your  friends  wish  to  keep  you  with  them  as  long  as  they  can.”  His 
reply  was,  “Oh  yes,  Doctor,  I  am  patient,  but  I  wanted  to  know, 
that  was  all.”  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  several  of  the  men,  a 
number  of  whom  were  thereupon  summoned  to  say  a  last  farewell. 

Those  who  were  admitted  among  others  were  John  Davis, 
Henry  Danby,  William  Dougherty,  Charles  Green,  James  Conly, 
Thomas  McCallister,  Charles  and  Robert  Wilson,  Hugh  Stirling, 
John  Peoples,  Jonas  Miller  and  Joseph  Walker.  For  each  of  these 
he  had  a  personal  message — “Do  all  you  can  for  Christ  Church.” 
“Be  steadfast  in  the  faith.”  “Turn  to  Christ  for  my  sake.” 

1  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont.  During  his  active  career  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  he  was  Com¬ 
mander  1843-1855;  Captain  1855-1861;  Rear  Admiral  1862-1863.  Usage  has  made  him 
“Admiral.”  “Captain”  and  “Commander”  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  synonymous 
terms. 
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“Good-bye  and  God  bless  you.”  Fie  even  injected  a  touch  of 
grim  humor  into  the  situation  when  he  said  to  Hugh  Stirling, 
“Good-bye,  Flughey,  when  I  proposed  to  run  a  race  with  you 
I  did  not  think  it  would  end  this  way.”  Many  who  came  in 
hope  of  a  last  word  or  look  from  their  beloved  chief  were  turned 
away,  to  their  great  distress  and  disappointment,  when  the 
doctors  intervened,  fearing  ill  effects  on  their  patient. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  when  he  took  leave  of  the  men. 
Charles  Irenee  du  Pont  came  in  a  little  while  after.  He  said  to  him, 
“Charles,  you  have  had  two  warnings  now — turn  to  Christ  before 
it  is  too  late.  Remember,  those  who  came  into  the  vineyard  at  the 
eleventh  hour  received  the  same  pay  as  those  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.”  He  had  asked  frequently  for  his 
brother  Henry  and  sister,  Evelina,  who  arrived  shortly  after  his 
conversation  with  Charles.  He  said  to  Henry,  “Adieu,  je  m’en 
vais,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  dur,  je  me  repose  sur  un  Dieu  tout  puissant 
qui  re^oit  les  pecheurs.”  He  took  leave  of  Lina  (his  niece  Evelina, 
Henry’s  oldest  daughter)  and  seeing  Lammot  said,  “Lammot, 
you’re  a  noble  fellow,  you  did  wonders.  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
Irenee,  tell  him  Good-bye  for  me,  and  tell  him  to  take  warning  by 
me  and  to  be  more  careful.”  Joanna  said,  “What  shall  I  say  to 
mother  for  you?”  He  replied  quickly,  “Oh,  yes,  mother,  tell  her 
I  love  her  so,  and  that  I’ve  prayed  for  her  every  night  and  morning 
since  I’ve  been  a  Christian.”  Maria,  sister  of  Joanna,  said,  “What 
shall  I  say  to  Frederick?”1  He  said,  “Tell  him  I  wish  him  every 
happiness”  and  left  with  her  a  message  for  Decatur  Smith,  his 
brother-in-law.  “Tell  Cate  to  follow  Christ”  and  twice  repeated, 
“Tell  him  this  is  my  dying  request.” 

He  had  previously  requested  us  to  send  for  George  Armstrong 
who  now  arrived.  Alexis  said  to  him,  “George,  you  and  I  have 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  wardenship  for  some  years.  Good-bye 
I  want  you  to  take  my  place.  I  want  you  to  be  Treasurer  of  Trinity 
Church.  Armstrong  interrupted,  “But,  oh,  Mr.  Du  Pont,  your 
place  can  never  be  filled.”  Alexis  said  quickly,  in  the  most  earnest 

1  George  Frederick  Thomas,  Maria’s  husband. 
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and  cheerful  tone,  “Oh,  yes,  George,  God  can  raise  up  instruments 
to  do  His  work.  You  will  only  have  to  work  harder  that  is  all.  You 
must  be  more  zealous  and  faithful.  I’ll  have  all  the  books  sent  to 
you  this  week.  There  is  the  more  call  for  renewed  vigor  and  energy 
on  your  part,  and  I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  for  St.  John's 
church  too.  I’ve  left  some  provisions  for  it.  Remember  me  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Vestry.  Good-bye,  God  bless  you.”  Armstrong 
threw  himself  weeping  on  him,  kissed  him  and  left  the  room. 

When  Meta1  came  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said  “Good-bye, 
Meta,  God  bless  you.”  She  was  much  overcome.  Sophie  said, 
“Shall  I  tell  Polly  Simmons  good-bye?”  He  said  with  energy, 
“Thank  you  dear,”  as  if  he  would  have  said  “I’m  so  glad  you 
reminded  me  of  her.”  Seeing  Paulina2  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  he 
recognized  her  and  spoke  affectionately  to  her.  He  also  knew 
cousins  Charles  and  Victor  du  Pont  and  his  niece  Victorine  Kemble 
and  bade  them  all  good-bye. 

Eleuthera  said  to  him  that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  would  do 
everything  she  could  for  Joan  and  the  children,  and  for  all  the 
churches.  He  replied  warmly,  “Thank  you,  Ella.”  He  twice  said 
at  different  times,  “What  a  blessing  to  die  with  all  your  friends 
around  you.”  He  bade  adieu  to  Dr.  Bush,  “  Good-bye,  Doctor,  you 
and  I  have  had  a  great  many  pleasant  talks  together,”  alluding  to 
their  religious  conversations. 

Once  when  the  doctor  was  doing  something  for  him  and  he  was 
evidently  suffering  much,  the  doctor  told  him  of  the  glorious  life 
on  which  he  would  soon  enter.  He  assented  to  it  and  added,  “The 
Spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  and  feels  the  pangs” 
and  then  he  stopped. 

At  one  o’clock  Irenee  arrived.  He  knew  him  and  told  him  “it 
might  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  how  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened.”  He  described  the  whole,  adding,  “you  have  had  a  heavy 
loss  and  you  must  go  ahead  and  face  it.” 

1  Margaretta  Elizabeth  Lammot  du  Pont,  widow  of  Alfred  Victor  Philadelphe  du  Pont. 
His  third  name  was  hardly  ever  used  and  therefore  is  not  repeated  in  the  Biography. 

2  Probably  Alexis’  daughter  Eleuthera  Paulina  du  Pont. 
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Then  ensued  a  time  of  restlessness  and  suffering  very  distressing 
to  all,  and  his  poor  wife’s  emotion  became  greater  than  she  could 
endure.  She  was  discovered  to  be  insensible  at  the  bedside.  Her 
brother  and  Aleck  Burns  lifted  her  chair  and  carried  her  into  the 
next  room.  Her  children,  Dr.  Bush  and  Eleuthera  followed  her, 
but  finding  there  were  so  many  with  her,  Eleuthera  returned  to 
the  bedside.  The  doctor  had  to  bleed  Joanna  before  she  recovered. 
During  the  season  of  restlessness,  Alexis  repeated  constantly  the 
prayer,  “Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,”  or,  “Oh,  Lord,  be  merciful,” 
“Lord  help  me.”  Once  when  Dr.  Smith  was  feeling  his  pulse  he 
asked  him,  “How  much  longer  do  I  have  to  live?”  Dr.  Smith 
replied,  “About  two  hours.”  He  lived  longer  but  had  lost  con¬ 
sciousness.  His  last  words  uttered  in  a  low,  solemn  tone  (excepting 
the  ejaculations  mentioned  above)  were  “Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  Thy  words  shall  not  pass  away.”  He  then  fell  into 
a  quiet  sleep  from  which  he  never  woke,  but  gently  and  peacefully 
his  spirit  left  this  earth.  Dr.  Bush  broke  the  silence  by  saying 
“Alexis  is  with  his  God.”  His  sisters  knelt  down  in  prayer,  rose, 
kissed  him  and  left  the  room. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

So  died  Alexis  Irenee  du  Pont,  Gentleman  Unafraid,  Bravest  of 
the  Brave,  youngest  son  of  Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont  and  worthy 
representative  of  his  ancestors.  The  record  of  his  last  twenty-four 
hours  on  earth  is  authentic  and  accurate  down  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tail  of  any  consequence.  It  is  principally  of  inspirational  value  in 
that  it  illustrates  how  courage  and  faith  can  overcome  the  most 
acute  physical  suffering  and  demonstrates  graphically  the  almost 
unbelievable  stoicism  which  enabled  the  Christian  Martyrs  to  die 
cheerfully  and  willingly  for  a  principle.  Alexis  du  Pont  did  not  die 
because  of  his  faith  as  the  Martyrs  did,  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
complete  confidence  in  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity  would  have 
left  his  spirit  undaunted  and  unscathed  against  any  coercion, 
physical  or  mental,  that  was  ever  devised. 
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Men  from  the  mills  dug  his  grave  in  the  family  burial  ground 
and  carried  him  there.  He  was  buried  with  a  Prayer  Book  under 
his  head  in  the  coffin,  at  his  request.  This,  he  had  said,  “Has  been 
my  help  and  my  guide.” 


☆ 

.  .  .  When  he  walked  through 

The  portals  of  Death's  purple-raftered  house , 

I  know  the  other  guests  arose  and  stood  .  •  . 

William  Alexander  Percy. 


Qhapter  II 

THE  BRANDYWINE 
MANUFACTURER’S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
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THE  BRANDYWINE 
MANUFACTURER’S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

☆ 

Therefore  said  He  unto  them ,  The  harvest 
truly  is  great ,  hut  the  labourers  are  few:  pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest ,  that  he  would 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest . 

Luke  10:2. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1815  M. 
Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont  de  Nemours  walked  briskly  along  a 
path  on  the  western  bank  of  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  see  one  of  the  Du  Pont  Company's  tenants  (John  Siddall 
by  name,  of  English  birth)  who  had  leased  the  factory  building 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Brandywine  near  where  the  New  Bridge1 
subsequently  was  built.  Besides  his  powder  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  which  occupied  most  of  his  waking  hours,  M.  Du  Pont’s 
family  was  on  his  mind,  especially  his  oldest  child,  Victorine, 
whose  husband,  Ferdinand  Bauduy,  had  died  in  January,  1814, 
less  than  three  months  after  their  marriage  leaving  her  deeply 
depressed  and  apparently  inconsolable.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
tenant’s  dwelling  (about  a  mile  from  his  own)  he  was  informed  by 
the  housewife,  Mrs.  Siddall,  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home, 
having  gone  to  the  “Sunday  School.”  This  statement  aroused  his 
interest  and  curiosity  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  public  schools 
of  any  sort  in  existence  at  that  time  and  he  had  not  even  heard  of 
Sunday  Schools  along  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine. 

In  reply  to  M.  Du  Pont’s  questions  it  was  explained  that  John 
Siddall’s2  nephew,  James,  a  youth  in  his  middle  teens  and  an 

1  This  was  a  new  structure  in  Alexis’  time. 

2  John  Siddall  was  a  member  of  the  original  Vestry  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Wilmington, 
elected  on  April  12,  1830  following  its  consecration  October  i,  1829. 
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employee  at  the  cotton  factory,  was,  with  his  uncle,  responsible 
for  the  inception  of  the  school.  James,  before  emigrating  to 
America  had  attended  one  of  Robert  Raikes’  Sunday  Schools  in 
England.  Raikes,  Mrs.  Siddall  explained  to  her  interested  listener, 
was  the  founder  of  these  schools  in  1780.  Shortly  before  Siddall 
emigrated  he  was  urged  by  his  preceptor,  one  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  named  Young,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  Sabbath 
or  Sunday  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  in  that  direction.  John  Siddall  who  had  been  and  indeed 
still  regarded  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  mill  a  number  of  young  lads  as  apprentices  and 
recognized  and  deplored  the  fact  that  their  obvious  and  distressing 
ignorance  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  even  rudimentary  educa¬ 
tion.  Evidently  a  man  who  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
employees,  he  consulted  his  nephew  and  was  given  particulars 
about  Raikes’  institutions.  James  also  spoke  of  the  assurance  he 
had  given  Superintendent  Young  in  respect  of  matters  educational 
in  America  which  was  in  effect  an  obligation  to  help  along  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  any  ideas  or  projects  having  in  view  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Sunday  Schools.  The  result  of  this  and  other  confer¬ 
ences  was  the  adoption  of  the  idea  by  Siddall,  Sr.,  who  began 
operations  by  gathering  his  apprentices  on  every  Sunday  morning 
in  the  dining  room  of  his  home  and  there  instructing  them  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  spelling,  simple  arithmetic  or  “ciphering”;  religious 
and  moral  subjects  such  as  seemed  appropriate  and  fitting  were 
also  taught.  The  idea  appealed  strongly  to  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  their  parents,  and  before  long  the  school’s  locus  was 
moved  to  the  factory.  Highly  successful  from  the  very  beginning 
it  had  continued  to  grow  in  personnel  and  popularity  in  its  new 
quarters. 

Thanking  the  good  woman  for  her  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
advice  M.  Du  Pont  proceeded  to  the  mill  and  ascended  the  steps 
to  the  upper  floor  where  a  space  had  been  cleared  of  machinery, 
stock  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
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ness.  In  this  rough,  improvised  room  were  gathered  many  men, 
women  and  children  (employees  of  the  factory  and  members  of 
their  families),  under  instruction  by  those  qualified  to  teach  both 
Biblical  and  secular  subjects.  M.  Du  Pont  was  amazed  at  the  sight 
and  listened  to  the  proceedings  with  the  greatest  interest.  He  had 
not  dreamed  that  such  an  organization  existed  particularly  within 
his  own  environs.  He  saw  and  heard  Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian  teachers  and  those  of  other  denominations  conduct¬ 
ing  classes  made  up  of  people  belonging  to  their  respective  faiths. 
This  unique  and  liberal  method  of  imparting  knowledge  caught 
and  held  his  attention,  indicating  as  it  did  the  non-sectarian 
nature  of  the  School,  and  consequently  that  members  of  any  or  no 
church  were  eligible  for  enrollment,  if  indeed  formality  of  any 
sort  was  necessary  to  that  end.  It  all  appealed  strongly  to  his 
progressive  and  constructive  mind,  and  he  immediately  began 
mentally  to  envisage  the  broadening  of  this  educational  plan  to 
include  all  the  young  people  and  children  dwelling  in  the  mill  dis¬ 
trict  along  the  Brandywine.  In  addition  to  the  Du  Pont  plant 
there  were  numerous  factories  established  on  this  particular 
stream  on  account  of  the  excellent  water  power  available.  The 
employees  of  these  and  their  families  would,  he  believed,  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  school,  provided  its  facilities  were  ex¬ 
panded  so  as  to  take  care  of  many  more  scholars  than  were  on 
the  roll  when  the  fourth  floor  of  the  factory  was  used  as  a 
classroom. 

As  he  walked  homeward  deep  in  the  thoughts  aroused  in  his 
mind  by  his  most  interesting  experience  it  occurred  to  him  that 
some  sort  of  participation  in  an  enterprise  of  this  character,  might 
prove  to  be  a  panacea,  or  at  least  could  be  of  benefit  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Victorine,  in  her  grief.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  organized 
Christian  body  or  faith,  his  ideas  of  religion  being  along  broad 
philosophic  lines  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  educated 
Frenchmen  of  that  period,  if,  indeed  they  were  not  actually 
atheists  or  agnostics.  To  him,  therefore  the  nature  of  Siddall’s 
undertaking  had  a  distinct  appeal. 
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Victorine  had  been  living  in  her  father’s  house  since  M.  Bauduy’s 
death  and  consequently  he  found  an  opportunity  at  once  to  give 
her  a  description  of  his  adventure  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in 
especial  relation  to  herself.  She  was  completely  unreceptive  at 
that  time  and  would  not  even  give  the  subject  any  consideration. 
However,  as  time  wore  on,  she  finally  yielded  to  the  family’s 
solicitations  and  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  mill  during  one  of 
the  school’s  sessions,  just  to  please  her  father. 

While  the  Sunday  School  was  a  subject  of  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  Du  Pont  household,  M.  Du  Pont  had  taken  occasion  to 
inform  himself  further  as  to  its  background  and  lineage,  so  to 
speak.  He  found  that  the  Siddalls,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  men 
of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  with  high  moral  and  religious 
attributes.  Going  still  deeper  into  the  question  he  was  given  a 
brief  outline  of  the  career  of  the  Evangelistic  Robert  Raikes  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  Sabbath  School  idea  as  stated  by  Mrs. 
Siddall.  Raikes,  it  appeared,  was  born  in  the  City  of  Gloucester, 
England,  in  1735  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  inherited  his  father’s 
printing  and  publishing  business,  including  the  proprietorship  of 
The  Gloucester  Journal.  With  others  to  assist  and  by  utilizing  his 
own  establishment  he  started  a  Sunday  School  in  the  year  1780, 
in  his  home  town  which  was  given  publicity  in  London  papers  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  His  active  interest  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  Sunday  Schools  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years  and  he  lived  to  witness  their  wide  extension 
throughout  his  native  land.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  reputation 
and  standing  as  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a  statue  to  his 
memory  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London. 

On  another  Sunday  morning,  this  time  in  1816,  Victorine  and 
her  father  with  his  little  daughters,  Eleuthera  and  Sophie,  set  out 
on  foot  for  the  factory  building  where  the  Sunday  School  was 
assembled.  They  walked  along  the  Brandywine  hand  in  hand 
discussing  eagerly  the  object  of  their  visit.  Victorine  was  still 
somewhat  reluctant  but  her  father  urged  her  on  in  his  most  per¬ 
suasive  manner  insisting  that  she  could  not  fail  to  be  interested 
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once  she  had  seen  and  heard  the  school  actually  in  operation.  She 
finally  consented  to  be  a  spectator  at  the  proceedings  and,  to 
M.  Du  Pont’s  delight  and  comfort,  her  attention  was  engaged 
almost  immediately.  So  touched  and  pleased  was  she  at  the  sight 
of  the  young  people  trying  earnestly  to  improve  themselves  that 
she  then  and  there  expressed  a  desire  to  help  in  the  teaching  or 
in  any  other  way  that  she  might  be  of  use.  A  class  was  arranged 
for  her  forthwith  and  some  of  the  very  young  children  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  sisters  Eleuthera  and  Sophie.  At  that  time  Victorine 
was  24  years  of  age,  Eleuthera  10,  Sophie  6. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  The  Brandywine  Manufacturer’s 
Sunday  School  (B.  M.  Sunday  School  for  short),  and  not  long 
after  her  initial  visit  Madam  Victorine  Bauduy  took  over  its 
management. 

Incorporation  was  effected  on  January  29,  1817  under  the 
original  title  with  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  Messrs. 
E.  I.  du  Pont,  Robert  McCall,  John  D.  Carter,  Charles  I.  du  Pont, 
George  Hodgson,  Peter  Hendrickson  and  William  Huston.  It  was 
due  particularly  to  M.  Du  Pont’s  efforts  that  this  important  step 
was  taken  and  in  this  and  in  other  ways  he  secured  the  complete 
cooperation  of  all  the  manufacturers  along  the  Brandywine.  The 
result  was  an  immediate  and  substantial  growth  in  the  number  of 
pupils  which  continued  steadily  until  the  question  of  adequate 
space  became  very  acute.  A  decision  to  move  was  arrived  at,  after 
careful  consideration.  Greater  convenience  of  location  was  highly 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  and  as  a  result  it  was  deemed  best  to 
locate  farther  up  on  the  Brandywine  on  its  western  bank. 

The  mill  operated  by  Siddall  where  the  Sunday  classes  were 
assembled  was  completed  in  1814  by  John  Siddall  and  Co.  and 
was  not  known  by  any  particular  name  until  its  purchase  by 
Joseph  B.  Simms  in  1824,  a  second  change  of  ownership,  Siddall 
having  sold  it  to  John  Torbert  and  Cyrus  Lamborn  in  1823. 
After  Simms  took  possession  it  was  called  the  Simsville  or  Simmels- 
ville  Mill.  There  is  contemporary  reference  to  the  Brandywine  and 
Sims’  Vill  Temperance  Society.  “Simsville”  seems  to  be  the  logical 
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choice  which  was  the  title  used  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont  in 
her  description  of  the  B.  M.  Sunday  School’s  early  days.  Later  it 
apparently  became  Walker’s  Mill  and  subsequently  Hodgson’s 
Mill.  Whatever  the  correct  nomenclature,  the  mill  in  question  was 
situated  on  what  is  sometimes  called  the  North  bank  of  the 
Brandywine,  but  which  might  be  more  correctly  termed  the  East 
bank  at  that  point.  The  meandering  of  this  beautiful  stream 
makes  it  difficult  to  describe  any  particular  spot  along  its  course 
from  a  directional  point  of  view  except  in  a  general  manner. 

The  place  finally  chosen  was  a  much  larger  top  floor  room  in  the 
Henry  Clay  Factory,  reserved  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Du  Pont, 
near  the  center  of  population  of  the  Brandywine  manufacturing 
district.  Here  the  school  continued  to  flourish.  The  new  location 
made  attendance  far  less  difficult  than  hitherto,  as  was  expected, 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  community  flocked  to  the  classes, 
attending  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  There  was  always  evident 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  a  keen  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
an  undoubted  sense  of  enjoyment  of  the  tasks  given  them.  Very 
seldom,  if  ever,  was  there  seen  any  of  the  youngsters  “creeping 
like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school.”  On  the  contrary  there  was  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  a  keen  esprit  de  corps,  all  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
engendered  and  fostered  by  the  popularity  and  ability  of  the 
teaching  staff  headed  by  Madam  Bauduy,  with  aides  in  the 
persons  of  her  sisters  Eleuthera  and  Sophie  (Mesdames  Smith  and 
Du  Pont  respectively,  as  they  grew  up)  forming  a  most  impressive 
feminine  “triumvirate.”  All  were  active  in  the  work  from  the 
beginning.  Madam  (usually  so-called)  Bauduy,  was  at  first  a 
teacher  and  became  Superintendent  in  1821,  continuing  as  such 
until  her  death  in  1861 — a  tenure  of  forty  years.  Her  sister, 
Eleuthera,  succeeded  her  and  carried  on  in  the  post  of  authority 
until  January  1,  1876,  the  date  of  her  own  death.  Sophie,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sisters  and  wife  of  Admiral  Samuel  Francis 
du  Pont,  was  also  active  and  interested,  but  ill  health  prevented 
her  participation  in  the  same  degree  that  the  others  found  pos¬ 
sible. 
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As  early  as  November  2,  1 8 1 6  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
funds.  The  solicitation  in  writing  is  given  below: 

“  To  the  gentlemen ,  Yeomen  and  others  friendly  to  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  Youth: 

“Be  it  known  that  a  Sunday  School  is  established  on  the  Brandy¬ 
wine ,  designated  as  the  Brandywine  Sunday  School,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  children  or  adults  of  all  denominations  and  sects  and  for  the 
better  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  which  means  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  may  be  made  good  and  enlightened  citizens  and  become  useful 
members  of  society.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  institution  is 
that  all  children  are  educated  gratis,  and  as  the  expense  of  books,  fuel 
and  a  number  of  incidentals  will  come  heavy  upon  a  few  individuals, 
we  therefore  solicit  through  the  medium — Mr.  Dennills  and  Mr. 
Crawford— your  support  in  our  laudable  undertaking.  Conceiving 
you  will  be  rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  to  contribute  your  mite 
towards  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  almost  daily  informing  you 
(by  their  action)  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  them,  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  tiresome  eulogies,  conceiving 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  an  institution  will  be  a  sufficient  incitement 
to  secure  your  assistance .” 

Another  movement  to  obtain  funds,  this  time  for  the  erection 
of  a  School  Building,  was  instigated  in  1821.  E.  I.  du  Pont  donated 
the  land;  workmen  and  mechanics  from  the  various  plants  nearby 
(some  of  whom  were  among  the  scholars)  gave  their  time,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  money  was  eventually  subscribed,  (E.  I.  duPont 
himself  making  the  final  payments  out  of  his  own  pocket),  and  as 
a  result  the  “B.  M.  Sunday  School”  moved  into  its  “sacred 
dwelling  place”  in  the  year  1823.  The  new  quarters  were  situated 
on  a  small  roadway  which  wound  downhill  from  the  school  to  the 
Hagley  Yard  entrance — a  distance  of  two  to  three  hundred  yards. 
This  entrance  was  known  as  the  Blacksmith’s  Shop  Gate  and  gave 
admittance  to  the  middle  of  the  yard  which  was  subdivided  into 
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Upper  Hagley  and  Lower  Hagley.  After  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mackie  Smith  took  up  residence  nearby,  it  gradually  assumed  the 
name  Smith’s  Lane.  Previous  to  1834,  it  seems  to  have  been 
anonymous,  although  there  is  some  doubt  about  this  as  other 
Smiths  lived  nearby  before  the  advent  of  the  Thomas  Mackie 
Smiths,  and  the  name  may  have  resulted  from  usage  on  account 
of  the  former  family’s  home  near  the  roadway. 

The  builders  wrought  well.  The  new  home  of  the  Sunday  School, 
for  that  early  period  and  considering  the  difficulties  encountered, 
presented  a  very  nice  appearance,  and  proved  to  be  entirely 
suited  to  the  activities  of  this  most  admirable  and  fast  expanding 
organization.  It  continued  in  the  same  place  as  the  Sunday  School 
adjunct  to  Christ  Church  until  1899  when  the  last  “change  of 
residence”  was  made  into  the  new  Parish  House  adjoining  the 
Church.  The  original  school  building  was  unoccupied  from  1899 
until  1902  and  in  the  latter  year  it  became  officially  the  Hagley 
Office  of  the  Hagley  Mills  remaining  as  such  until  the  Mills  were 
closed  down  for  good  and  the  property  distributed.  It  is  now  a 
dwelling. 

Previous  to  1841  there  were  no  churches  close  to  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  factories  and  mills,  the  nearest  being  the  Presbyterian  “Old 
Log  Meeting  House”  which  later  became  the  Lower  Brandywine 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  meeting  house  built  in  1774  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  plain  but  substantial  brick  creation  popularly  known 
as  “The  Brick  Church”  and  dedicated  on  November  8,  i860  as 
the  Lower  Brandywine  Presbyterian  Church  which  traces  its 
history  as  an  organized  body  as  far  back  as  1720.  The  Brick 
Church  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Kennett  Road  and 
present  Kennett  Pike  near  Centerville,  Delaware,  about  five  miles 
from  Wilmington.  The  name  Lower  Brandywine  Church  is  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  Upper  Brandywine  Presbyterian  Church  once 
at  or  near  Chadd’s  Ford  in  Pennsylvania,  (no  longer  in  existence) 
established  also  in  the  1720’s. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Brandywine  School  supplied  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  caused  by  the  lack  of  churches  to  some  extent  by  devot- 
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ing  one  period  during  each  session  to  religious  instruction,  allo¬ 
cating  the  pupils  according  to  their  various  faiths  as  previously 
described.  In  fact  the  classes  were  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
manner  from  the  time  that  M.  Du  Pont  visited  the  Simsville 
factory  in  1815  until  the  Roman  Catholics  started  their  Mission 
at  St.  Joseph’s-on-the-Brandywine,  twenty-six  years  later  when 
those  of  that  persuasion  then  in  the  school  withdrew  to  attend 
their  own  church.  This  Mission  or  Church  was  situated  on  the 
Barley  Mill  road,  sometimes  known  as  Church  Lane,  between  the 
Kennett  Pike  and  Montchanin  Road.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Du  Pont  family  assisted  financially  in  its  construction.  Of  interest 
also  is  the  fact  that  the  first  Mass  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Brandywine  Banks  was  celebrated  by  Father  Patrick  Kenney  in 
the  home  of  Madam  Victor  du  Pont,  herself  a  Roman  Catholic,  in 
the  year  1828. 

In  1847  the  Methodists  transferred  to  their  new  Mt.  Salem 
house  of  worship  near  Rising  Sun  Lane  and  the  Presbyterians 
made  a  similar  move  four  years  later  to  the  church  at  Green  Hill — 
a  short  distance  off  the  Kennett  Pike  to  the  South  about  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  Wilmington. 

The  last  exodus  left  the  school  with  a  strong  Episcopalian  flavor 
evidenced  by  the  informal  change  of  title  to  “The  Episcopal 
Sunday  School,”  the  old  and  honored  name,  Brandywine  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Sunday  School  still  standing  in  the  Certificate  of  In¬ 
corporation  as  its  legal  and  official  appellation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  28,  1848,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  iUfred  Lee,  first  Bishop  of  Delaware,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  C.  Brinckle  preached  at  the  School  House  and  was  much 
pleased  with  what  he  saw,  according  to  his  own  statement. 
Evidently  the  good  Bishop  had  in  mind  the  formation  of  a  Parish 
with  the  B.  M.  School  as  a  background  and  foundation  and  the 
devout  and  sincere  Mr.  Brinckle  of  distinguished  Delaware 
ancestry  and  a  splendid  record  in  the  ministry  was  sent  forth  with 
that  idea  in  view.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Love,  Pastor  of  Lower 
Brandywine  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  occupying  the  pulpit 
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every  fourth  Sunday  and  arrangements  were  made  for  Mr. 
Brinckle  to  conduct  the  services  on  all  other  occasions.  Various 
clergymen  had  “supplied”  on  invitation  in  the  past,  but  this  was 
the  first  effort  to  put  matters  religious  on  anything  like  a  system¬ 
atic  basis.  The  conception  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  on  or  near 
Du  Pont  land  became  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  three 
saintly  sisters,  Victorine,  Eleuthera  and  Sophie,  their  youngest 
brother  Alexis  and  Captain  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont,  U.S.N. 
Alexis  at  that  time  was  in  his  early  thirties  and  had  been  exhibiting 
more  and  more  interest  as  time  went  on  in  the  work  so  successfully 
administered  by  the  feminine  members  of  his  family. 

Here  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting  to  appraise  briefly  the  great 
constructive  power  of  the  school  in  that  section  of  Delaware  in 
which  it  was  located.  Through  its  influence  a  deeper  religious 
interest  was  awakened  and  stimulated.  Several  churches  owed 
their  origin  and  existence  in  great  part  to  the  little  seat  of  learning 
on  Smith’s  Lane.  Sunday  Schools  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the 
Brandywine  organization  were  opened  in  practically  all  of  these. 
In  addition  to  the  visible  or  material  benefits,  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  specific  instances  of  spiritual  good  accruing  to  those  who  in 
their  youth  came  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Three  Graces, 
their  brother  and  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont,  a  first  cousin. 

Alexis,  although  not  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Church  until 
baptism  and  confirmation  in  his  middle  thirties,  always  exhibited 
a  strong  religious  tendency  as  indicated  in  his  boyhood  when  he 
wrote  his  father  from  school  asking  permission  to  receive  the  first 
sacrament  of  the  church  and  was  refused.  This  trend  towards 
organized  Christianity  was  strongly  ingrained  in  his  character  and 
his  wife,  Joanna,  realizing  it,  fully  encouraged  all  inclination  in 
that  direction.  She,  herself,  was  very  devout  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice  and  never  ceased  striving  to  bring  her  husband  into  the  fold. 

As  time  went  on,  Christ  Church  both  as  an  idea  and,  an  actual¬ 
ity  came  more  and  more  into  the  picture.  The  Sunday  School  grew 
“into”  the  Church,  finally  becoming  an  integral  part  of  it  and 
was  completely  absorbed. 


A* 
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Some  of  their  hand-embroidered,  dresses  of  cotton  material  in  Empire  style  are  still 

preserved  at  “ Eleutherian  Mills ” 
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In  whom  all  the  buildingfitly  framed  together 
groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord: 

In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 

Ephesians:  2-21,  22. 

The  name  of  Alexis  du  Pont  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
Christ  Church  from  its  very  beginning.  There  were  others  who 
should  share  some  of  his  claim  to  fame  as  the  Founder  of  this 
House  of  Worship,  but  he  is  generally  accorded  that  honor  by 
posterity  although  a  close  historical  analysis  would  undoubtedly 
bring  to  light  the  telling  labours  of  many  others.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Alfred  Lee  undoubtedly  visualized  something  of  the  sort  prior  to 
1848.  The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Brinckle  was  directly  responsible  for 
many  constructive  thoughts  and  acts  leading  in  the  same  direction. 
The  three  daughters  of  Eleuthere  Irenee;  Victorine,  Eleuthera  and 
Sophie  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  Captain  (later 
Admiral)  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont,  Sophie’s  husband,  became  very 
prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Parish.  Dr.  Thomas  Mackie 
Smith,  husband  of  Eleuthera,  a  practicing  physician  of  deep  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  used  his  strong  influence  also  in  organizing  and 
carrying  on  the  work  until  his  tragic  and  accidental  end  in 
January,  1852  at  the  age  of  42.  He  indeed  is  given  a  prior  claim  to 
the  title  of  Founder  by  his  sister  Joanna  in  her  description  of 
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the  Church's  spiritual  existence  up  to  the  time  of  the  fatal  disaster 
which  took  away  her  husband. 

Apropos  of  Founders  and  their  claims,  Professor  Edward  P. 
Cheyney  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  points  out  in  his 
history  of  that  institution,  the  “elusive"  nature  of  the  term 
Founder.  He  states,  referring  especially  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  that  there  were  no  individual  founders  of  colonial  colleges, 
mentioning  specifically  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Harvard  and 
Elihu  Yale  in  this  connection.  “No  one  of  them,"  he  writes  “gave 
any  substantial  amount  of  money.  Only  men  with  the  great 
fortunes  of  modern  times  have  been  individual  founders  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  universities."  He  apparently  feels  that  “founder" 
and  “donor"  are  synonomous  which  is  interesting  and  seems  to  be 
an  entirely  reasonable  point  of  view.  The  time  of  origin  or  founda¬ 
tion  is  also  difficult  of  determination  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Many  such  dates  are  traditional  and  based  on  assumption.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  decided  on  1740  as  the  year  of  its 

foundation,  only  after  a  long  period  of  deliberation  and  study,  and, 

■ 

according  to  the  same  learned  professor  quoted  above — “a  case 
might  be  made  out  as  the  proper  date  of  birth  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  any  one  of  six  years — 1740,  1743,  1749,  1751? 
1753  and  1755." 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  construed  as  weakening  Alexis 
du  Pont’s  claim  to  the  title  of  Founder  of  Christ  Church  which  has 
been  generally  accorded  him.  In  fact  it  tends  to  substantiate  rather 
than  to  detract  from.  The  opinion  of  the  historian,  with  facts  and 
figures  is  given  to  accent  the  obscure  nature  of  many  such  matters 
and  the  perplexing  problems  they  raise. 

There  must  have  been  others  whose  names  like  “Ships  that  pass 
in  the  night"  flit  unnoticed  across  the  page  and  go  entirely  unre¬ 
corded,  whose  only  reward  is  virtue,  to  somewhat  maltreat  the 
well  known  saying. 
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Nevertheless,  while  this  distinguished  company  of  co-workers 
must  be  given  full  consideration,  it  was  Alexis  who  provided  the 
driving  force,  the  enthusiasm,  the  fiery  zeal  and  strength  of  con¬ 
viction,  and  incidentally  the  major  portion  of  the  means  (he  was 
the  largest  individual  contributor)  to  accomplish  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  idea,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  in  the  dining  room  of 
John  Siddall's  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  Century. 

While  St.  John's  was  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Alexis  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  before  its 
consecration.  He  did  not  live  to  see  much  more  than  a  beginning 
of  his  plans.  In  the  case  of  Trinity  he  was  for  years  a  tireless 
worker  as  Vestryman,  Senior  Warden,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Dele¬ 
gate,  and  his  financial  assistance  was  always  of  a  constructive 
nature  both  as  to  purpose  and  magnitude.  His  active  religious  life 
was  divided  between  Trinity  and  Christ  Church,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  constituted  an  individual  achievement  of  the  greater 
importance  of  the  two,  there  is  more  data  of  a  pertinent  nature 
extant,  and  available  to  the  biographer  anent  its  development  and 
final  establishment. 

Also  the  character  and  religious  tendencies  of  Alexis  may  be 
observed  between  the  lines  of  the  various  communications  and 
connotations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  Church  many  of 
which  are  quoted  verbatim  throughout  the  biography. 

The  story  of  Christ  Church  in  purely  spiritual  form  is  narrated 
by  Joanna,  wife  of  Alexis,  who  wrote  the  monograph  entitled 
'‘How  the  Church  was  Builded,”  which  is  given  distinctive  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  separate  chapter.  The  Brinckle  Diary,  also  printed  else¬ 
where  in  the  biography  sets  forth  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
Church  and  Alexis'  connection  with  it  in  the  clearest  manner,  so 
that  anything  written  along  such  lines  would  in  effect  be  very 
little  more  than  quotations  from  the  records  of  events  so  carefully 
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kept.  Therefore,  this  short  chapter  must  act  in  an  introductory 
sense  to  Joanna's  and  Samuel  Brinckle’s  narratives. 

The  Brandywine  Manufacturer's  Sunday  School  was  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  Christ  Church  and  its  history  also  embraces  an  early 
period  of  the  latter's  existence.  In  consequence  this  chapter  on 
Christ  Church  might  be  regarded  as  a  literary  sandwich  situated 
historically  speaking,  between  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Brinckle 
Diary.  Any  attempt  to  record  its  history  would  inevitably  result 
in  the  inclusion  of  excerpts  from  these  two  memorials,  resulting  in 
repetition  and  unnecessary  verbosity  as  stated  above.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  radical  elision  which  does  not  seem  either 
necessary  or  wise.  The  Sunday  School,  Diary  and  Christ  Church 
are  so  closely  interrelated  as  to  justify  a  separate  account  of  each 
albeit  a  rather  brief  one  of  the  Church  for  the  obvious  reasons 
already  given. 


Qhapter  IV 
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Qhapter  IV 

JOANNA’S  SERMON 

☆ 

I  love  thy  Kingdom ,  Lord , 

The  house  of  thine  abode , 

The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  His  own  precious  blood. 

Timothy  Dwight  The  Elder. 

The  spiritual  history  of  Christ  Church  and  of  St.  John’s  is  best 
told  by  Joanna,  wife  of  Alexis,  in  the  homily  which  follows.  This 
was  written  in  February,  1859,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Lay,  later  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Southwest,  et  al.,  and  was 
included  in  Volume  I  of  a  publication  entitled  “Tracts  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  Use”  compiled  and  written  principally  by  him.  The 
“Sermon”  entitled  “How  the  Church  was  Builded”  brings  to  the 
fore  in  a  very  marked  manner  Joanna’s  intense  religious  preoccu¬ 
pation  and  by  inference,  lends  emphasis  to  the  strength  of  the 
influence  she  must  have  exerted  upon  xMexis  in  such  matters.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinckle  referred  to  her  as  “the 
power  behind  the  throne”  in  his  diary. 

☆  ☆ 

Perhaps  there  are  few  persons,  when  they  hear  of  a  church  being 
built,  who  realize  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  before 
it  is  accomplished;  difficulties  and  discouragements  enough  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  sick,  and  the  truest  courage  fail,  were 
it  not  for  His  help  who  shall  one  day  “suddenly  come  to  His 
Temple.” 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  building  of  our  Church  at 
Hagley  and  what  was  done  for  this  object  by  a  Christian  man,  but 
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you  must  go  back  with  me  twenty  years.  It  is  a  beautiful  country 
which  surrounds  us;  tall,  old  trees  under  whose  shadow  the  wild 
flowers  spring  up,  teaching  sweet  lessons  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
whose  branches  preach  every  year  a  sermon  from  the  text  “we  all 
do  fade  as  a  leaf.”  Then,  the  hills,  sloping  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  are  so  bright  in  summer,  and  the  creek  itself,  flowing  with  a 
gentle  and  soothing  murmur  over  the  stones,  seem  all  to  unite  in 
“blessing  the  Lord,  and  praising,  and  magnifying  Him  forever.” 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  there  is  something  wanting! 

The  busy  wheels  of  numerous  factories  are  in  constant  motion, 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  the  mansions  of  luxury  and 
wealth  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  but,  there  is  no  church  to  be  seen ! 
All  the  holy  teaching  of  the  trees,  and  flowers,  and  hills  passes 
unnoticed,  and  every  day  is  so  quiet,  that  when  Sunday  comes,  it 
can  scarcely  be  more  peaceful.  “Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work,  and 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening,”  all  the  week  long,  and  then  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  forgets  by  offering  thanksgiving  and  praise,  to  honour 
Him,  who  “very  early  in  the  morning”  on  the  “first  day  of  the 
week”  rose  from  Joseph’s  garden  grave.  Blit  a  young  physician,1 
has  been  going  in  and  out  among  these  working  people;  visiting 
them  in  their  homes  and  winning  their  affections  by  the  dying  bed 
of  some  dear  friend  or  relation.  He  had  been  accustomed  all  his 
life  to  the  Church’s  holy  services,  and  now  he  missed  their 
strengthening  influence,  and  his  heart  pitied  the  poor  who  had  no 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  So  he  began  the  work  zealously,  and 
with  a  good  courage,  and  under  his  influence  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  parish  was  organized  and  services  held  once  every  Sunday  in  the 
“Old  School  House.”  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him;  like  David,  he 
would  “build  a  habitation  for  the  Lord.” 

You,  who  can  go  every  Sunday  of  your  lives  to  a  church  which 
was  built  years  ago,  without  giving  you  any  trouble,  can  hardly 
understand  all  his  trials  and  discouragements. 

A  doctor’s  life  in  the  country  is  no  easy  one,  I  assure  you,  liable 
as  he  is,  to  be  summoned  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  storm 

1  Dr.  Thomas  Mackie  Smith,  Joanna’s  brother. 
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or  cold  to  ride  perhaps  miles  to  visit  some  sick  person;  yet  with  all 
his  incessant  occupation,  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  disease 
and  hard  work,  he  found  time  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  church 
he  so  dearly  loved,  and  when  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
Sanctuary  by  being  called  (as  he  frequently  was)  to  labour  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  laid  aside  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  work  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  Some 
of  the  servants  of  God  have  laboured  faithfully  without  seeing  the 
fruit  of  their  labours;  one  has  sown  and  another  reaped,  and  before 
the  first  stone  of  the  church  he  had  hoped  to  see  erected,  could  be 
laid,  he  was  removed  to  that  “city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God”  and  where  “the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.” 

Suddenly  the  Master  called  him,  but  he  was  found  watching, 
and  so  he  was  calmly  laid  to  rest,  while  the  comforting  service  of 
the  church  was  read,  and  the  mourning  crowd  felt  that  “blessed” 
indeed,  “are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  good  man’s  life.  Have  not  many 
of  us  said  “I  have  no  time  for  these  things;  the  evening  is  the  only 
season  I  can  call  my  own,  and  I  cannot  then  be  expected  to  work 
for  the  church,”  but  let  us  take  heed  and  remember,  that  there  is  a 
night  coming  cc wherein  no  man  can  work.”  Ah!  that  was  a  sad 
period  in  our  church’s  history;  dark  and  mysterious,  at  the  time, 
but  full  of  deep  meaning;  for  we  were  afterwards  permitted  to  read 
(as  in  a  book)  the  workings  of  that  mighty  Providence,  by  which 
“our  church  was  builded.”  In  the  midst  of  the  deep  affliction, 
which  overshadowed  us,  and  lay  heavy  upon  all,  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  our  God  at  length  shone  forth,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
forming  was  brought  out,  ready  for  the  conflict,  and  one,  who 
before  had  “cared  for  none  of  these  things”  was  the  man  destined 
to  bring  his  powerful  will,  and  wonderful  energies  to  work  in 
behalf  of  his  hitherto  neglected  Saviour. — So  mighty  is  God  in 
Power  and  “excellent  in  working.” 

The  Hand  which  with  a  sudden  blow  took  from  us  “the  beloved 
physician,”  caused  by  the  same  stroke  the  “living  water”  to  flow 
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from  the  heart  of  the  awakened  servant  who  was  henceforth  to 
live  only  to  His  glory.  The  lowly  school  house  is  now  witness  to 
the  first  adult  baptism  in  the  Parish,  and  beholds  this  high- 
spirited  man,  whose  strong  mind  and  energies  had  heretofore  been 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  a  large  and  responsible  business,  kneel¬ 
ing  like  a  little  child  with  the  water  of  baptism  on  his  brow  at  its 
simple  chancel  rail.  This  was  but  the  beginning,  although  the 
morning  had  now  dawned,  which  was  to  “shine  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,”  and  afterwards  by  Confirmation  and  the 
Holy  Communion,  he  gained  new  supplies  of  strength,  for  many 
struggles  with  our  great  adversary,  in  which,  by  God's  grace,  he 
was  to  come  off  more  than  conqueror. 

Like  the  Apostle  Paul  the  first  symptom  he  gave  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  was  a  practical  indication.  He  did  not  ask,  “Lord  are  there  few 
that  be  saved,” — but  “Lordwhatwilt  thou  have  me  to  do,”  once  he 
entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  renunciation  of  his  own  will. 

In  a  few  months  he  is  called  to  part  with  the  darling  of  his  little 
flock;  his  youngest  son.1  But,  mark  the  change;  “No  stormy  crying 
and  tears”  are  now  wrung  from  his  loving  and  tender  heart,  but 
he  says,  “It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good”  and 
he  brings  the  willing  sacrifice  to  the  same  hallowed  spot  and  sub¬ 
missively  lays  it  down  to  receive  the  holy  prayers  of  the  Church 
of  his  affections.  And  as  he  writes  upon  his  tomb  in  the  words  of 
the  Shunammite  of  old,  “It  is  well,”  he  feels  that  all  things  must 
“work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God,”  for  he  “knew 
in  whom  he  had  trusted,”  and  turned  from  the  world  to  unbosom 
his  sorrow,  having  learned  from  whose  hand  relief  would  come. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  this  model  layman  shaped  his  course, 
after  he  had  renounced  the  world  and  become  henceforth  a  new 
creature.  He  did  not  sit  idly  down  and  think  he  had  accomplished 
a  great  end,  by  making  a  surrender  of  himself  to  his  God,  but  he 
girded  on  the  armour,  and  set  forth  in  earnest  for  the  great  strife. 

Day  by  day  the  work  went  on,  and  he  spent  each  leisure  moment 
in  talking  to  his  neighbours  and  urging  their  cooperation  in  his 

1  Thomas  Mackie  du  Pont. 
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vast  undertakings.  In  their  houses,  and  the  work-shop,  by  the 
wayside,  in  the  railroad  car,  and  during  his  many  rides  on  busi¬ 
ness,  religion  was  his  all  engrossing  theme,  and  he  never  considered 
anything  too  trifling  or  unimportant  which  might  be  the  means  of 
influencing  someone  for  good.  All  those  in  his  employment  came 
to  him  with  their  trials  and  difficulties,  ever  sure  of  his  ready 
sympathy  and  wise  counsel. 

Thoroughly  convinced,  himself,  of  the  scriptural  foundation  of 
the  church  he  loved,  he  was  always  prepared  to  “give  an  answer  to 
every  man  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him.”  He  delighted  to  engage 
in  conversations  with  those  he  met  in  his  numerous  walks,  and  if 
he  found  them  living  without  God  in  the  world,  he  would  try  to 
win  them  to  the  service  of  their  Maker;  and  many  now  living  have 
testified  to  his  earnestness  in  first  awakening  in  their  minds,  the 
convictions  which  have  resulted  in  bringing  them  within  the  fold 
of  the  church.  But  all  this  time  while  the  “spiritual  house”  was 
building  under  his  influence  and  example,  he  did  not  forget  the 
visible  one.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  poorer  members  of  the 
parish,  he  represented  to  them  the  advantages  of  having  a  House 
of  Prayer,  erected  to  God’s  Glory,  and  gained  their  hearty 
sympathy  in  the  work. 

Then,  too,  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  he  went  with 
the  same  persuasive  words  upon  his  lips,  and  never  shrank  from 
the  task  of  asking  them  for  pecuniary  assistance,  though  he  often 
met  with  repulses  sufficient  to  dishearten  a  less  ardent  spirit;  and 
though  many  thought  him  “beside  himself,”  and  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  his  whole-hearted  liberality,  called  his  ideas  “extravagant”; 
yet  he  was  never  discouraged,  for  he  remembered  that  God  had 
given  him  all  things,  and  therefore  he  would  not  offer  Him  that 
which  cost  him  nothing.  He  knew 

“  The  work  was  not  of  earth , 

But  had  its  end  in  Heaven .” 

He  was  not  one  who  would  dwell  in  a  “ceiled  house,”  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  happy  and  luxurious  home,  while  the  “Lord’s 
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House”  could  find  no  place  amid  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  obstacles,  and 
prejudices,  which  this  bold  and  remarkable  man  was  obliged  to 
overcome  ere  the  place  was  secured  whereon  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
was  to  find  a  resting  place. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon  when  he  stood  with  his 
children  to  see  the  ground  broken  for  the  new  church  edifice,  and, 
at  his  request  each  one  removed  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  was 
to  open  wide  its  bosom  and  enfold  the  substantial  walls  and  heavy 
buttresses  of  the  church.  The  spot  seemed  already  consecrated  to 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  for  this  was  the  place  wherein 
prayer  was  to  be  made  to  Him  continually,  though  sinners  might 
blaspheme  his  name  without.  All  through  the  autumn  and  a 
portion  of  the  winter  the  church  building  went  on  bravely,  and 
when,  at  last,  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  cold)  the  busy  sound  of 
the  mason's  hammer  was  no  longer  heard,  we  could  look  from  our 
chamber  windows  and  trace  its  graceful  outline  against  the  red 
evening  sky. 

Spring  and  summer  came  again,  and  the  work  was  pursued 
diligently  for  another  year,  and  the  little  community  awaited  with 
eager  interest,  the  day  when  its  sacred  portals  should  be  opened 
for  the  first  service  in  the  new  sanctuary.  It  came  at  last,  with 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  forest  trees  (in  the  midst  of  which  the 
church  stands)  were  arrayed  in  tender  and  budding  green.  All 
nature  seemed  in  unison  with  our  thankful  and  happy  hearts,  as 
crowds  of  people  began  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour  to  join  in  the 
sacred  services  of  the  day.  Many  thoughts  of  the  future  filled  the 
minds  of  that  Christian  band  of  worshippers  as  they  joined  in  the 
strains  of  praise  and  prayer,  which  now  arose  for  the  first  time 
from  these  walls  whose  arches  shall  echo  with  holy  ascriptions  and 
whence,  “Thou  Art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ,”  shall  rise  to  His 
heavenly  throne,  until  He  comes  to  claim  His  Earthly  Kingdom. 
Some  thought  of  the  little  children  who  would  be  brought  to  Jesus 
in  holy  baptism,  and  of  those,  who  in  that  place  would  take  upon 
themselves  the  vows  which  had  been  made  in  their  name,  and 
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others  thought  how  unnumbered  souls  would  commemorate  their 
Saviour’s  love  at  His  holy  table,  and  after  glorifying  Him  upon 
earth  would  sing  praises  in  Heaven  “unto  Him  who  loved  them, 
and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  His  own  Blood.”  All,  doubtless 
thought  it  was  indeed,  no  small  thing  to  have  placed  one  stone  in 
that  fair  Temple,  for  it  was  in  truth  no  plain  unpretending  build¬ 
ing,  such  as  might  have  been  erected  with  slight  exertion;  it’s 
massive  walls  showed  that  it  was  intended  for  ages  to  come.  The 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  high  arched  roof  and  “recession  chan¬ 
cel”  excited  universal  admiration,  and  some  who  had  never  been 
in  such  a  church  before,  said  afterwards  that  the  music  seemed  like 
that  of  Heaven.  Was  not  this  a  day  of  holy  triumph  for  that 
earnest  Christian  when  he  witnessed  the  fruits  of  his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  cause  of  his  Maker?  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  re¬ 
joicing  to  all,  a  day  of  happy  and  thankful  memories,  on  which  we 
love  to  dwell,  now,  that  he  who  guided  us  through  all  our  diffi¬ 
culties  in  erecting  the  earthly  tabernacle,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
higher  station  in  the  “Church  Triumphant.”  It  was  remarked  to 
him  at  that  time,  by  one  who  knew  the  struggles  and  trials 
through  which  he  had  passed  that,  “now,  he  would  be  quite  at  a 
loss,  as  his  work  was  completed,”  to  which  he  replied,  “Oh  no,  my 
work  has  only  begun.  For  twenty-one  years  of  my  life  I  have 
served  the  world;  I  have  robbed  my  God  of  what  was  all  his  due, 
and  while  life  remains  I  can  never  repay  the  debt.” 

“Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  it  with  his  Might”  and 
in  no  wise  discouraged  by  the  sacrifices  and  troubles  which  the 
building  of  one  church  had  cost  him,  the  very  day  before  it  was 
opened  for  Divine  services,  he  had  secured  the  ground  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village,  for  the  planting  of  another.  His  heart  was  filled 
with  high  hopes  for  the  future  glory  and  honour  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  in  this  new  held,  where  the  “harvest  truly  was  plenteous,” 
but  “the  labourers  few,”  for  no  place  of  worship  had  as  yet  been 
established,  though  the  community  was  large  and  intelligent. 

The  church  he  planned  was  on  a  scale  of  liberality  exceeding  his 
previous  efforts.  A  school  house  was  at  once  erected,  where  the 
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people  were  gathered,  a  young  parish  was  thriving,  and  the  church 
partially  built;  when  the  decree  went  forth  for  the  servant  to  “give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship/’  But  reaching  onward,  even  from 
his  last  hour  of  life,  he  is  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  leaves  provisions  and  solemn  injunctions  for  others  to  finish 
his  work.  After  the  removal  of  its  beloved  and  lamented  founder, 
none  can  know  the  absorbing  hold  it  took  on  the  thoughts  and 
interests  of  his  bereaved  friends.  Its  progress,  its  difficulties,  all 
connected  with  it  seemed  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  associated  with 
sacred  and  pleasant  memories;  his  strong  expressions  of  faith;  his 
earnest  demonstration  of  works,  thus  cementing  in  his  own  life 
and  practice,  what  God  had  joined  together.  And,  when  the 
church  was  finished,  and  we  assembled  within  its  holy  precincts  to 
consecrate  the  noble  structure  to  the  honour  of  His  great  name, 
although  many  sorrowful  pangs  were  mingled  with  our  thanks¬ 
givings,  as  we  remembered  the  one  who  had  “taken  sweet  counsel” 
with  us  on  earth,  yet,  our  repinings  were  checked  when  we  thought 
of  him  among  the  shining  company  who  “walk  about  Zion,” 
within  the  walls  of  that  city,  of  which  “the  Lamb  is  the  Light 
thereof”  and  which  is  peopled  with  the  glorified  spirits  of  those, 
who,  having  “fought  the  good  fight  of  faith”  are  henceforth 
“resting  from  their  labours.”  So  with  his  life  his  work  is  at  an 
end,  and  he  no  longer  needs  the  refreshment  of  God’s  ordinances 
and  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary  for  he  has  reached  His  Father’s 
House  and  his  day  of  toil  is  over.  With  him  life  and  work  were 
synonymous.  In  deploring  the  sudden  visitation  many  marvelled 
at  the  mysterious  Providence,  that  took  him  from  so  great  a  work, 
ere  it  was  finished,  but;  would  it  ever  have  been  otherwise? 

Would  he  ever  have  ceased  from  his  labours  until  his  Heavenly 
Father  saw  fit  to  translate  into  that  rest  which  “remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.”  The  work  on  which  he  had  just  entered  called  for 
greater  faith,  greater  hope,  greater  charity,  greater  sacrifices  of 
time,  of  conscience,  of  means.  Whenever  his  summons  had  sounded 
it  would  have  found  him  doing  his  Master’s  business.  He  lived 
“unto  the  Lord.”  And  when  He  took  him,  “he  died  unto  the  Lord.” 
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So  that  “Living  and  dying  he  was  the  Lord’s.”  While  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  “He  doeth  all  things  well”  faith  leads  us  to 
that  higher  spiritual  life,  where  with  the  x^ssembly  of  the  Blessed, 
he  awaits  the  final  consummation  of  glory. 

If  the  highest  employment  of  Heaven  is  doing  God’s  will,  and 
our  blessed  Saviour  teaches  us  to  pray  (as  our  highest  aim)  that 
His  “will  may  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,”  can  we  im¬ 
agine  a  lower  aim  for  those  on  whom  Earth  has  got  no  claims,  and 
who  have  not  yet  entered  Heaven.  No,  we  feel  that  when  the 
blessed  Lord  took  him  from  the  great  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged  here,  “He  had  need  of  him”  for  a  higher  and  holier  work 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints. 

Our  holy  church  teaches  us  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for 
the  good  example  of  those  of  his  servants  “who  have  departed  this 
life  in  His  faith  and  fear”;  and  we  bear  him  in  our  heart  when  we 
offer  up  our  prayers  in  the  sacred  places  which  are  fragrant  with 
his  memory;  “for  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.” 

And,  now,  I  have  told  you  how  through  many  obstacles  and 
discouragements  “our  Church  was  Builded”  and  have  given  you 
an  account  of  what  one  man  did,  does  any  one  now  say,  “I  have 
no  influence  with  others — I  have  no  gold  to  offer  unto  the  Lord — 
I  cannot  do  as  he  did.”  But,  have  you  no  offering  of  a  “free  heart” 
to  give  Him?  No  time  to  devote  to  serving  Him?  Remember,  “Ye 
are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price.”  The  one  of 
whom  I  have  been  telling  you  did  not  content  himself  with  giving 
his  money  to  help  build  the  church,  but  he  gave  also  his  time,  his 
talents,  his  loving  advice  to  others,  and  although  the  career  of 
usefulness  in  which  he  was  earnestly  engaged  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  he  still  speaks  to  us,  in  his  works  and  in  his 
example. 

The  churches  he  built,  with  their  spires  pointing  heavenward, 
tell  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  a  ready  and  willing  spirit,  and 
suggest  to  us  sweet  and  consoling  thoughts,  for  we  know  that  his 
labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Crowds  of  worshippers  assem- 
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ble  within  their  walls  to  hear  the  gospel  read  and  preached,  and 
generations  yet  to  come  shall  “rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.” 

The  active  and  energetic  layman  may  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
hands  and  cheer  the  heart  of  his  Pastor,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  World,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  business,  has  many 
more  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  a  true  missionary  spirit.  It 
was  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  one  who  was  never  “slothful 
in  business”  should  yet  be  so  “fervent  in  spirit”  that  strangers  to 
whom  he  would  address  himself  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns  have  sometimes  remarked  “Sir,  you  must  be  a  Minister, 
or  you  would  not  be  so  interested  in  my  salvation.” 

The  church  mourns  the  loss  of  such  faithful  children,  and  her 
ministers  deplore  the  want  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  they  need 
from  their  members,  but  we  believe  for  our  comfort  in  the  “day 
of  our  visitation,”  that  our  Heavenly  Father  withdraws  his 
obedient  servants  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labours  that 
those  who  remain  may  be  quickened  by  their  example,  and 
animated  by  a  hearty  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Let  this  thought  emulate  us  to  greater  earnestness  in  our  holy 
cause — greater  zeal,  greater  love — that  in  the  exercise  of  our  best 
energies  here  we  may  be  fitting  for  more  exalted  and  holier 
employment  hereafter. 
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Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom ,  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations . 

Psalms  145:13. 

The  record  of  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington,  is  unique  or  at 
least  extremely  unconventional  in  two  respects.  It  is  not  only  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Parish  popularly  known  as  Old  Swedes, 
but  is  strictly  and  logically  speaking  “Old  Swedes”  itself.  The 
original  church  building  became  more  and  more  dilapidated  as 
time  went  on  until  it  was  practically  uninhabitable  for  religious 
purposes,  and  a  new  house  of  worship  was  prepared  at  Fifth  and 
King  Streets,  Wilmington,  into  which  the  entire  congregation 
moved  on  Christmas,  1830.  The  original  edifice  was  closed.  Steps 
were  taken  to  protect  this  building  from  complete  ruin  during  the 
next  decade  or  so,  with  apparent  success,  inasmuch  as  it  was  re¬ 
opened  for  occasional  services  in  August,  1 842,  although  consider¬ 
able  renovation  was  necessary  before  this  came  to  pass.  There  was 
no  regularity  in  regard  to  these  observances  until  1847  when  the 
Vestry  decided  to  hold  Evening  Prayer  in  the  old  building  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  dispense  with  worship  at  the  same  Post 
Meridian  time  at  Fifth  and  King  Streets. 

The  building  on  King  Street  was  sold  in  1881  and  ground  pur¬ 
chased  at  Delaware  Avenue  and  Adams  Street  where  the  present 
church  now  stands.  Thus  Trinity  as  we  know  it  today  is  Old 
Swedes,  and  the  institution  originally  bearing  that  honoured  title 
(and  still  known  by  the  same  name)  complicated  the  newer 
Church’s  genealogy  by  rising  from  its  ashes  and  becoming  an  in¬ 
dustrious  Parish.  By  due  process  of  law  the  two  were  consolidated 
into  a  single  corporation  under  the  same  charter.  The  title  of  the 
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original  church  at  7th  and  Church  Streets  adopted  in  1795,  thirty- 
five  years  before  the  organization  of  the  new  Trinity,  became  the 
legal  appellation  for  both. 

An  hiatus  of  twelve  years  between  the  “demise”  of  Old  Swedes 
and  its  resurrection  was  apparently  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 
establishment  of  Trinity  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  as  a  parish 
of  its  own,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the  “Swedes  Lutheran 
Church  called  Trinity  Church,”  although  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  rather  vague  impression  that  the  former  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
Mission,  which  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  historically  cor¬ 
rect.  The  old  church  redivivus  found  its  offspring  in  full  possession 
of  the  combined  Parishes,  and  so  by  what  may  be  termed  meta¬ 
morphosis  became,  in  effect,  the  child.  All  of  which  is  interesting 
and  somewhat  confusing  but  of  no  particular  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  main  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch. 

Old  Swedes  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
dated  October  20,  1759  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  as  “The  Swedes 
Lutheran  Church,  called  Trinity  Church,”  when  that  law  was 
passed  by  the  Honourable  William  Denny,  Esquire,  Governor. 
This  same  act  incorporated  the  Church  as  “The  Minister,  Church- 
Wardens  and  Vestry-Men,  of  the  Swedes  Lutheran  Church,  called 
Trinity-Church  in  the  Borough  of  Wilmington.”  An  act  dated 
February  7,  1795,  supplementary  to  the  foregoing  changed  the 
name  of  the  corporation  to  “The  Vestry-Men  and  Church-Ward¬ 
ens  of  the  Swedes  Lutheran  Church,  called  Trinity-Church,  in  the 
Borough  of  Wilmington,”  leaving  out  the  words  “The  Minister.” 
In  explanation  of  this  change  it  is  stated  that  “the  knowledge  of 
the  Swedish  language  amongst  the  members  of  the  said  church 
hath  become  extinct,  and  the  mission  from  Sweden  hath  ceased  for 
some  time  past,  which  hath  induced  the  propriety  of  excluding  the 
Clergyman  for  the  time  being,  whose  situation  is  not  permanent, 
from  a  participation  in  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
said  Church.”  The  same  supplementary  Act  refers  to  the  post  of 
Rector  having  been  heretofore  filled  by  missionaries  from  the 
Swedish  Government  to  whom  an  annual  stipend  was  paid,  and 
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establishes  an  organization  of  Church-Wardens  and  Vestry-Men 
with  power  among  other  things  to  choose  and  appoint  for  one  year, 
“and  so  from  year  to  year,  forever  after,  a  preacher  or  minister 
to  fill  the  said  Church.  .  . 

An  important  stipulation  provides  that  the  incumbent  Rector 
must  be  ordained  in  the  Lutheran  or  Episcopal  faith  and  “hold 
his  faith  in  unity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  same.”  The  similarity 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  and  the  Episcopalian  doctrines,  beliefs 
and  practices  made  the  transition  from  one  sect  to  another,  logical 
and  normal  in  this  as  in  other  instances.  Apropos  of  this  interesting 
comparison,  in  the  description  of  the  service  of  Consecration  on 
Holy  Trinity  Sunday,  1699,  mention  is  made  of  the  absence  of 
Chasubles,  a  garment  worn  in  the  Episcopal  Church  by  priests  dur¬ 
ing  the  Communion  service — evidently  an  unusual  omission. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  two  faiths  is  embodied  in 
the  belief  and  concurrent  observance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  Succession. 

The  first  of  the  Swedes  arrived  in  March,  1638,1  landed  at  “The 
Point  of  Rocks”  about  two  miles  up  the  Christiana  River  (the 
original  site  of  Wilmington)  and  built  Fort  Christina  there.  This 
expedition  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus2  as 
Chaplain  who  held  religious  services  from  the  very  beginning 
wherever  circumstances  permitted,  until  “a  house  for  Divine  Wor¬ 
ship  was  built  within  the  Fort.”  The  second  Swedish  colony  cast 
anchor  off  The  Rocks  on  April  17,  1640.  The  “chapel”  alluded  to 
above  (its  exact  date  is  lost  in  the  shades  of  antiquity)  served  as 
ecclesiastical  quarters  for  the  adventurers  (except  during  the 
occupation  by  the  Dutch)  until  the  log  church  at  Crane  Hook3  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Christiana,  was  built  about 
the  close  of  1666  or  early  in  1667.  In  course  of  time  this  became  too 
small  for  the  growing  congregation  and  the  present  building  was 

1  The  exact  date  seems  to  be  uncertain.  Rev.  John  W.  M’Cullough  has  the  first  arrival 
as  “about  1636.” 

2  Some  authorities  have  it  that  he  arrived  with  the  second  expedition  in  1640. 

3  First  called  Trane  Udden  from  the  Swedish  words  trana,  crane  and  udden,  point  or 
cape.  Also  referred  to  as  Kraenhoek,  Crainhoek,  Tranehook  and  Tranhook. 
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therefore  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  House  of  Worship.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  on  May  28,  1698,  and  Dedicatory  exercises 
followed  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1699  when  the  completed  temple  of 
the  Lord  received  its  present  day  title — Holy  Trinity  Church.  The 
Rev.  Ericus  Tobias  Bjork  was  minister  at  the  time  and  history 
accords  him  due  credit  as  the  one  who  was  principally  responsible 
for  this  happy  denouement.  The  name  Old  Swedes  is  a  sort  of  a 
patronymic  applying  also  to  Gloria  Dei  in  Philadelphia  which  was 
founded  in  1700.  The  formation  of  the  colony  in  Delaware  was  not 
due  to  religious  zeal  and/or  missionary  spirit  as  might  be  assumed; 
the  various  expeditions  from  Sweden  to  America  were  purely  com¬ 
mercial  in  character. 

The  Vestry  applied  to  the  Delaware  State  Legislature  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  financial  relief  in  the  years  1830-1831  which  was 
granted  by  Act  of  January  17,  1831  in  the  form  of  permission  to 
sell  some  ground  rents  and  lots  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  debts,  the  surplus  if  any  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  The  Legislative  Measure  mentions  the  ancient  structure 
as  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  so  much  so  that  the  congregation 
built  “  an  appendage  or  chapel  ”  on  account  of  which  a  considerable 
unpaid  liability  was  incurred.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  “said 
church”  as  having  been  built  about  1698,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  period  of  construction  began  in  that  year  and  the  building 
was  ready  for  consecration  upon  its  completion  in  the  following  year 
which  ceremony  took  place  on  Trinity  Sunday1  (July  4th)  1699. 

In  the  year  1830  Trinity  Church  at  the  Northeast  Corner  of 
Fifth  and  King  Streets,  then  regarded  as  “Uptown”  was  con¬ 
secrated.  “Old  Swedes”  was  closed  and  the  congregation  moved 
to  the  new  house  of  worship  where  regular  services  were  instituted. 
The  original  building  was  not  in  use  from  1830  to  1842  during 
which  period  it  deteriorated  greatly  through  neglect  and  lack  of 
funds  until  in  the  latter  year  renovating  work  was  undertaken  and 

1  “Later  Church  authorities  contend  that  the  date  should  be  June  4th — and  the  latter 
is  more  likely  correct.”  Historical  sketch,  “Old  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.”  Henry 
C.  Conrad. 
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a  reopening  service  held  on  August  23,  1842.  Religious  celebrations 
took  place  there  with  occasional  hiatuses  until  1847,  when  it  was 
decided  to  hold  services  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Since  1877  there 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  regularity  of  worship. 

The  growth  of  the  city  westward  made  it  advisable  to  move 
from  5th  and  King  Streets  to  a  location  more  convenient  and 
accessible  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  resulting  in  the 
erection  of  a  commodious  house  of  worship,  which  however  was 
later  referred  to  as  a  temporary  chapel.  The  second  transfer  of 
base  was  occasioned  by  the  shifting  population  and  resulting  in¬ 
convenience  to  many  of  the  congregation,  which  was  a  major 
reason  for  the  first  change  in  1830.  The  latter  and  more  modest 
description  of  Trinity  Church  would  seem  to  be  accurate  inasmuch 
as  the  construction  of  a  very  imposing  plant  consisting  of  Church, 
Rectory  and  Parish  House  was  not  begun  until  1890  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1895.  This  replaced  the  “commodious  house  of  worship” 
or  “temporary  chapel”  (as  the  case  might  be)  and  was  known  as 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its  Rector,  elected  by  the 
Vestry,  had  and  has  charge  not  only  of  the  Parish  at  Delaware 
Avenue  and  Adams  Street  but  also  is  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  operation  of  Old  Swedes  which  is  directly  under  a 
clergyman  whose  title  is  “Vicar  of  Old  Swedes  Church”  and  who 
is  an  Assistant  Minister  of  the  combined  parishes;  his  appoint¬ 
ment  is  also  by  action  of  the  Vestry.  The  religious  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Swedes  in 
Delaware  were  held  in  Old  Swedes  Church  on  June  12,  1938  within 
a  few  days  of  its  240th  anniversary. 

Alexis  showed  only  an  abstract  interest  in  Church  affairs  and  in 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole  during  most  of  his  adult  life  until 
the  year  1850,  or  possibly  earlier,  when  he  attended  the  services 
held  in  the  Brandywine  Manufacturer’s  Sunday  School  building 
with  reasonable  regularity.  Evidence  of  his  desire  to  participate 
actively  in  such  matters  and  his  recognition  of  their  importance, 
was  indicated  in  April  of  1851  when  he  was  elected  a  Vestryman 
of  Trinity  Church  and  agreed  to  serve.  He  was  not  yet  baptized 
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but  this  circumstance  had  been  duly  considered  and  the  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  Bishop  Lee  was  given  in  connection  with  his  joining  the 
Christ  Church  Vestry  during  the  previous  month.  His  Baptism 
took  place  on  July  4,  1852  and  was  followed  by  Confirmation  on 
April  24,  1853,  both  in  Christ  Church. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Van  Deusen,  then  Trinity’s  Rector,  who 
figures  prominently  in  The  Brinckle  Diary,  favored  a  type  of 
service  which  appealed  more  to  Alexis  than  did  the  ritual  of 
Christ  Church  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinckle,  and  his  affiliation 
with  and  interest  in  Trinity  caused  much  strife  and  comment.  The 
ancient  controversy  between  High  and  Low  Churchmen  on  this 
occasion  is  clearly  set  forth  in  The  Diary. 

As  is  usual  with  such  characters,  Alexis  did  not  remain  long 
among  the  rank  and  file.  On  March  7,  1853,  he  became  Senior 
Warden  of  Trinity  and  was  re-elected  until  1857,  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  service  as  Treasurer  of  the  same  church  beglm  in  March, 
1854,  and  continued  also  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1857. 

During  the  period  of  these  incumbencies  he  was  actively  con¬ 
structive  in  thought  and  deed.  Through  his  efforts  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  Stevens  Parker  were  secured  as  Assistant  Minister,  and 
he  was  the  originator  of  a  resolution  in  June,  1853,  giving  the 
Rector  authority  to  secure  an  Assistant  Minister  to  officiate  at  the 
Old  Church. 

He  participated  in  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese  directly  through 
appointments  as  Lay  Delegate  representing  Trinity  in  1853  and 
thereafter,  and  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware  on  June  3,  1857. 
In  connection  with  the  Diocesan  gathering  of  the  year  1854  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  draft 
of  a  constitution  creating  a  proposed  organization  known  as  “The 
Church  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware.”  Article  II 
sets  forth  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  Society,  as  follows: 

“The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  extend  mutual  care  and 
relief  to  its  members  when  in  the  Providence  of  God,  they  may  be 
sick  or  disabled;  to  secure  to  the  deceased  members  Christian 
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burial,  and  to  protect  and  succour  their  widows  and  orphans,  and 
to  excite  a  lively  interest  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  generally. 

“Every  faithful  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  Diocese,  not  under  18  nor  over  55  years 
of  age,  nor  in  any  way  incapacitated  from  acquiring  a  living,  may 
become  a  member  of  this  Society.  Females  may  form  branches.” 

This  is  quoted  to  show  that  Alexis  was  definitely  interested  in 
relief  measures  with  special  regard  to  destitute  clericals  who  at  that 
time  were  “many  and  oft.”  However,  nothing  of  a  concrete  nature 
resulted  from  the  labours  of  this  committee  as  may  be  inferred  from 
a  defeated  resolution  proposed  by  Alexis  at  his  last  attendance  at  a 
Diocesan  Convention  (1857)  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assess 
the  Parishes  of  the  Diocese  $250  per  annum  “in  the  ratio  of  the 
amounts  paid  the  rectors  thereof.”  The  motion  provided  that  the 
sums  paid  should  be  turned  over  to  the  committee  for  relief  of  dis¬ 
abled  clergymen  and  “when  not  required  by  them”  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bishops'  Fund.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  negative  vote 
on  this  proposal  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  its  interpretation  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  phrase  referring  to  the  ratio  of  the 
amounts  paid  the  rectors  as  compensation.  There  is  no  indication 
of  the  existence  of  the  Church  Mutual  Aid  Society  to  which  such 
matters  would  obviously  have  been  referred.  All  of  this,  however, 
constituted  a  continued  effort  towards  the  achievement  of  sys¬ 
tematic  aid  to  the  worthy  and  deserving  which  finally  with  other 
efforts  noted  elsewhere,  both  well,  also  poorly  conceived  and  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  Church  in  this  country,  culminated  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  of  today. 

Many  evidences  of  Alexis’  practical  liberalities  are  apparent.  In 
1856  he  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  Wardens  be  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  Old  Church  (Old  Swedes).  In 
this  year  also  it  was  officially  reported  to  the  Vestry  that  a  lot  on 
the  West  side  of  Old  Swedes  Cemetery  had  been  purchased  on 
June  1,  1857  at  a  cost  of  $2400.  At  the  same  time  Alexis  advised 
that  he  had  paid  $1300  for  a  house  and  lot  situated  at  the  corner  of 
5th  and  King  Streets  and  had  conveyed  this  property  to  Trinity 
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Church.  On  August  3,  1857,  he  mentioned  the  purchase  by  him¬ 
self  of  the  brick  buildings  and  lot  adjoining  the  cemetery  at  the 
corner  of  7th  and  Church  Streets  at  a  cost  of  $2000.  While  not 
matters  of  record  it  is  practically  certain  that  Alexis  “footed  the 
bills”  for  all  of  these  repairs  and  real  estate  purchases. 

In  a  sermon  delivered  on  November  3,  1885,  commemorating 
the  27th  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  St.  John's,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Breck,  erstwhile  Rector  of  Trinity  (1852-1869)  and  of  St. 
John's  up  to  the  time  of  its  consecration,  spoke  of  other  plans  of 
Alexis  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  Episcopalian  populace  of 
Wilmington  which  took  the  form  of  “still  another  church,”  further 
up  in  the  City  as  an  adjunct  or  Mission  in  connection  with  Trinity 
Church.  He  had  actually  purchased  a  property  near  Delaware 
Ave.  and  Adams  Street  with  that  purpose  evidently  in  view.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  became  the  location  of  Trinity  Church. 
As  already  noted  the  move  from  5th  and  King  Streets  to  Delaware 
Avenue  and  Adams  Street  took  place  in  the  early  1880’s  but  there 
is  nothing  to  substantiate  completely  the  assumption  that  the 
church  there  was  built  upon  the  land  purchased  by  Alexis  in  1857. 
The  only  authority  available  in  the  matter  is  the  statement  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Breck  quoted  above. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  im¬ 
provement  and  purchases  alluded  to  in  the  paragraphs  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  were  financed  in  toto  by  Alexis.  There  were  in 
addition  many  other  benefactions  which  unfortunately  cannot  be 
recorded  specifically  with  complete  and  detailed  verification.  One 
of  the  latest  (if  not  the  last)  resolutions  presented  by  him  to  the 
Vestry  embodied  an  increase  in  the  annual  compensation  of  the 
Rector,  Stevens  Parker,  from  $700  to  $850.  This  is  noted  because 
it  emphasizes  the  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  of  the  man  in 
connection  with  the  needs  of  others,  which  was  one  of  his  most 
conspicuous  traits. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  held  in 
Smyrna,  Delaware,  June  8,  1858  and  signed  by  Charles  Breck, 
Samuel  C.  Brinckle  and  William  T.  Read,  includes  the  following: 
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“Resolved  that  in  him  we  recognize  the  liberal  founder  of  Christ 
Church,  Christiana  Hundred  and  of  St.  John’s,  Brandywine  Vil¬ 
lage.  These  are  noble  structures  of  large  size,  great  beauty  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  last  for  ages. 

“Resolved  that  the  liberal  donations  to  the  Church,  made  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  duty,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  are  well  suited 
to  impress  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  wealthy,  a  desire  to 
follow  so  pious  an  example.’’ 


Qhapter  VI 

ST.  JOHN’S 

☆ 


Qhapter  VI 

ST.  JOHN’S 

☆ 

Lord ,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house , 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth. 

Psalms  26:8. 

The  cross-crowned  spire  of  St.  John’s  Cathedral  is  an  out¬ 
standing  landmark  in  that  section  of  Wilmington  once  known  as 
Brandywine  Village.  Visible  from  many  angles  for  long  distances 
it  overlooks  and  seems  to  command  the  shops  and  dwellings 
crowding  about  the  church,  as  though  for  spiritual  protection  and 
sustenance.  The  quiet  close,  “far  from  the  madding  crowd” 
includes  the  church  proper  (of  cruciform  design),  the  old  and  more 
modern  Parish  Buildings  and  the  Deanery.  Inside  there  is  beauti¬ 
ful  stained  glass,  a  superb  sanctuary  with  altar  and  reredos  of 
stone  and  carved  stone  stalls,  lovely  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  a  secluded 
“Garden  of  Praise”  and,  in  the  old  Parish  House,  classrooms,  an 
auditorium,  kitchen  equipment;  in  fact  all  the  concomitants  of 
worship  and  instruction  are  ready  at  hand  in  the  most  adaptable 
and  acceptable  form,  both  from  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical 
viewpoints. 

The  newer  portion  of  the  Parish  House  contains  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Dean,  meeting 
rooms  and  appurtenances  of  every  description.  The  architecture 
conforms  throughout  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  A  picture  to 
dream  about,  and,  in  fact,  the  actual  realization  of  Alexis  du  Pont’s 
vision  of  a  habitation  of  the  Lord! 

In  the  early  1850’s  the  Rev.  Charles  Breck,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Wilmington,  began  holding  occasional  services  at  private 
houses  in  Brandywine  Village.  There  was  no  regularity  about 
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these,  until  in  the  winter  of  1853-1854  a  move  was  made  to  the 
District  School  House  which  stood  upon  the  street  now  known  as 
Vandever  Avenue.  There  the  little  congregation  assembled  for 
worship  on  Friday  evenings.  These  meetings  continued  for  a  brief 
period  and  were  abandoned  principally  because  the  Episcopalian 
residents  nearby  were  almost  all  parishioners  of  Trinity  (then  at 
5th  and  King  Streets)  and  attendance  was  possible  there  at  only 
a  little  greater  inconvenience. 

Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  at  the  time  Senior  Warden  and  Treasurer  of 
Trinity  Church,  became  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Parish 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  School  House  where  the  Friday 
evening  gatherings  had  been  held  and  after  many  consultations 
with  Mr.  Breck  and  other  interested  individuals,  gave  his  promise 
of  definite  and  concrete  assistance  to  that  end.  Forthwith  an 
organization  meeting  of  the  Episcopalians  of  the  village  and  its 
vicinity  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Amor  H.  Harvey  on 
Tuesday,  August  7,  1855  and  Parson  Breck’s  dream  of  a  new 
church  in  Wilmington  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  realization. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  present  Rev.  Charles  Breck,  Messrs. 
Alexis  I.  du  Pont  and  George  D.  Armstrong,  Wardens;  Amor  H. 
Harvey  and  Bauduy  Simmons,  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church; 
Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Jr.,  and  William  Sayers.  Mr.  Breck  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Harvey,  Secretary.  A  thorough  discussion  of 
the  matter  which  constituted  the  object  of  the  meeting  ensued, 
the  final  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  circumstances  in  general 
warranted  a  resumption  of  work  “in  this  place.” 

It  was  determined  that  the  present  was  a  propitious  time  to 
proceed  with  the  organization  of  a  Parish  in  the  Village  of  Brandy¬ 
wine.  Therefore  with  commendable  dispatch,  ballots  were  cast 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  James  V.  Jefiferis  and 
Amor  H.  Harvey  as  Wardens  and  the  following  vestrymen: 
Messrs.  Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Bauduy  Simmons,  J.  Cloud  Elliott, 
Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Sr.,  and  William  Sayers. 

The  meeting  then  took  up  the  question  of  a  name  for  the  em¬ 
bryo  Parish.  Three  proposals  were  submitted — the  first  ballot 
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resulting  in  a  tie  (three  votes  each)  between  St.  John’s  and  St. 
Paul’s  and  one  vote  for  St.  Peter’s.  On  the  next  ballot  St.  John’s 
won,  four  to  three  over  St.  Paul’s  and  the  name  of  the  beloved 
disciple  was  formally  selected  as  the  title  of  the  new  church. 

The  Vestry  next  passed  a  resolution  calling  the  Rev.  Charles 
Breck  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  John’s  Church  which  he  accepted 
apparently  by  pre-arrangement.  It  was  also  resolved  to  inform 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  John,  Brandywine,  thereby  “going  off  the  deep  end”  or,  in 
more  polite  language,  making  a  definite  commitment  to  the  Dio¬ 
cese  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  Board  continued  to  function  as  is  shown  in  the  minutes  of 
special  meetings  on  November  26,  1855  and  March  24,  1856, 
when,  respectively,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  delegates  to  the  current  Diocesan  Convention 
(Jefferis  and  Elliott,  Jr.)  and  alternates  (Elliott,  Sr.  and  J.  Cloud 
Elliott)  were  appointed. 

Alexis  frequently  drove  through  Brandywine  Village  on  business 
and  on  his  way  to  Trinity  Church.  The  route  he  usually  followed 
led  past  a  tavern  which  was  located  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Church  at  Concord  Avenue  and  Market  Street  known  as  The 
Green  Tree  Hotel,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  the  worst,  to 
speak  mildly,  x^ccording  to  a  contemporary  chronicler  it  was 
stigmatized  as  a  breeding  place  of  evil  and  even  murder  had  been 
committed  there.  This  property  geographically  speaking  appealed 
strongly  to  him  as  a  fitting  locale  for  St.  John’s  Church;  also  the 
demolition  of  the  Hotel  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  a  den 
of  iniquity,  would,  he  felt,  prove  a  boon  to  the  community. 

Convinced  of  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  the  step  he  decided 
to  take,  Alexis,  as  was  customary  with  him,  gave  his  time  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  unsparingly  to  its  development.  The  Vestry 
was  informed  of  his  strong  preference  for  the  location  of  the  Parish 
Centre  and  no  time  was  lost  in  arriving  at  a  formal  decision  to 
acquire  the  property  with  funds  furnished  by  him.  Definite  action 
followed  promptly. 
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On  May  2,  1856,  Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Jr.,  and  Amor  H.  Harvey 
were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Vestry  to  attend  the  sale  of 
the  Green  Tree  property  on  the  following  day,  “purchase  the 
same  and  pay  the  percentage.”  The  matter  was  concluded  satis¬ 
factorily  and  a  report  made  accordingly  on  July  23,  1856  when  it 
was  stated  that  the  committee  had  effected  the  purchase  for  $2945 
and  “discharged  the  percentage  agreeably  to  the  order  of  sale.” 

In  the  following  September  the  stable  on  the  lot  was  ordered 
sold  and  a  Sunday  School  erected  in  its  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  neat  brick  building  was  therefore  put  up  to  serve  both  for 
religious  instruction  and  as  a  Chapel.  This  was  opened  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1856.  Steps  were  taken  to  employ  a  competent  teacher 
and  $25  per  annum  was  set  aside  as  the  salary  of  the  sexton. 
Fifteen  cents  a  week  was  established  as  a  tuition  fee.  In  the  early 
part  of  1857,  the  Rev.  Stevens  Parker,  Mr.  Breck’s  assistant  at 
Trinity,  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Minister  to  which  he 
had  been  unanimously  elected. 

Full  legal  possession  of  the  Green  Tree  lot  was  obtained  in 
March,  1857  and  soon  thereafter  the  old  buildings  were  torn  down. 
The  well  known  architect,  John  Notman1  of  Philadelphia,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  design  which  was  approved  and  the  contract  made  for 
the  building  of  what  was  described  as  “a  large  and  beautiful 
Gothic  church”  in  accordance  therewith.  Numerous  meetings  of 
the  Vestry  and  various  committees  were  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  preliminary  work  until  in  the  early  summer  of  1857  matters 
were  in  readiness  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  and  notification 
was  sent  the  Bishop  to  that  effect.  The  Diocesan  Convention  was 
scheduled  to  convene  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Wilmington,  on 
June  13,  1857  and  that  date  was  deemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
and  happy  choice  for  the  attendant  ceremony.  Therefore,  when  the 
Delegates  to  the  Convention  were  assembled,  the  meeting  was 
temporarily  adjourned  to  participate  in  the  special  services  at 
St.  John's,  in  a  body.  The  Lay  Delegates,  Clergy  and  Bishop,  then 

1  Architect  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  built  in  1848.  “Philadelphia  Lawyer.” 
George  Wharton  Pepper. 
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proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  new  church  at  1 1  A.M.  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Vestry.  The  impressive  procession  approached  the 
designated  spot  repeating  responsively  the  122nd  Psalm.  The 
Bishop  upon  arrival,  commenced  “The  Office  set  forth  and  allowed 
to  be  used  for  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  church  or  chapel. ” 
The  Rev.  John  B.  Clemson,  D.D.  recited  the  lesson,  Ezra  III, 
8-1 1,  and  the  102nd  Psalm  was  sung.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont  read  a  list 
of  the  articles  in  the  box  which  was  sealed  within  the  stone.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin  delivered  an  appropriate  address  to  the 
large  assemblage  in  the  church,  followed  by  one  from  Bishop  Lee. 
Then  part  of  Hymn  25  was  sung  and  the  congregation  dispersed 
after  the  Bishop  had  pronounced  the  benediction.  We  are  told 
that  the  weather  was  most  auspicious  for  the  occasion — clear  and 
temperate. 

The  Vestrymen  of  St.  John’s  Parish  at  this  time  consisted  of 
those  who  were  elected  at  the  original  meeting  in  1855  with  the 
exception  of  John  Palmer  who  took  the  place  of  William  Sayers, 
resigned  in  May,  1856.  Alexis  duPont  had  attended  most  of  the 
Vestry  meetings  of  the  new  Parish  as  “amicus  curiae,”  so  to 
speak,  and  now  became  a  member  of  that  body  in  order  that  he 
might  sign  contracts  and  otherwise  take  official  cognizance  of  the 
project  while  construction  was  in  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  personally  assumed  practically  all  financial  responsibility  in 
the  matter  and  intended  to  continue  his  benefactions  besides  which 
his  active  interest  and  energy  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  He  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Sr.,  who  had  removed  to  Minnesota. 

During  the  rest  of  the  summer  of  1857  the  work  progressed  on 
schedule  and  Alexis  devoted  all  of  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
his  regular  occupation  to  its  supervision.  Intensely  interested,  it 
would  seem  that  he  regarded  St.  John’s  as  the  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  entire  career  (which  indeed  it  was)  and  perhaps  some 
sixth  sense  made  him  feel  the  importance  of  haste.  At  any  rate 
towards  the  end  of  August  there  was  indeed  something  to  show 
when  the  shocking  accident  on  the  Brandywine  occurred  resulting 
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in  the  loss  of  his  life.  On  the  day  of  the  explosion  he  had  been  test¬ 
ing  some  powder  and  when  that  was  concluded,  determined  to  go 
to  the  Powder  yard  instead  of  to  St.  John's  as  he  had  first  intended. 
This  change  of  itinerary  was  an  unfortunate  one  as  later  events 
proved.  The  fortitude  and  courage  he  showed  during  his  last  hours 
place  him  in  the  category  of  the  martyrs,  as  far  as  those  attributes 
are  concerned.  Thus,  tragedies  result  from  small  incidents,  change 
of  plans,  miscarriage  of  messages,  fools'  errands  gone  astray  as 
learned  scribes  have  written  long  ago ! 

The  new  Parish  was  confronted  immediately  with  a  serious 
financial  problem.  The  Will  dictated  by  Alexis  on  his  death  bed 
included  a  substantial  legacy  in  favor  of  St.  John's  which  would 
practically  have  insured  the  completion  of  the  church  building. 
Henry  du  Pont,  older  brother  of  Alexis,  was  named  Executor  and 
the  witnesses  of  the  dying  man's  signature  were  his  father-in-law, 
Francis  Gurney  Smith,  and  Joanna's  brother.  Dr.  Francis  Gurney 
Smith,  Jr.  The  last  named  was  one  of  the  beneficiaries.  A  letter 
from  Henry  du  Pont  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  John's  stated  that  the 
will  was  “absolutely  void"  and  that  he  declined  to  act  as  Executor. 
An  opinion  on  the  subject  rendered  by  Daniel  M.  Bates,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Delaware  some  years  after,  declared  that  Dr.  Smith’s 
signature  as  a  witness  invalidated  the  will  on  account  of  his 
inclusion  as  a  legatee  and  moreover  added  that  a  release  of  his 
interest  (immediately  granted)  did  not  cure  the  condition  or  in 
legal  verbiage  could  not  “entitle  it  to  probate  as  a  Will."  The 
opinion  was  accepted  without  appeal  or  protest  and  Alexis  thus 
died  intestate.  Subsequently,  Henry  du  Pont  became  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Estate. 

While  the  first  effect  of  this  “bombshell"  was  eminently  dis¬ 
couraging,  assurance  was  given  as  promptly  as  possible  by  Alexis' 
widow  that  the  wishes  of  her  husband  would  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  and  the  building  program  therefore  continued  as  planned 
and  scheduled  by  him.  It  transpired  that  the  condition  created  by 
the  voidance  of  the  testamentary  provisions  previously  alluded  to, 
was  of  greater  financial  advantage  to  Joanna  than  would  have 
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been  the  case  under  the  terms  of  the  original  document,  and  her 
benefactions  to  St.  John’s  went  far  beyond  the  mere  fabrication 
of  the  church.  The  tablet  in  her  memory  so  well  expresses  it: 
She  “completed  the  work  begun  by  her  husband,  and  with  self- 
sacrifice  and  humility,  aided  this  Parish  until  it  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.” 

There  is  record  of  the  closing  of  the  Church  School  which  was 
supported  mainly  by  Alexis  and  the  consequent  termination  of  the 
position  held  by  Miss  Warner  who  “managed”  as  its  headmistress 
or  superintendent.  Apart  from  this,  nothing  of  moment  took 
place  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Bates’  pronouncement.  The  school  was 
reopened  at  a  later  date. 

The  parish  carried  on  its  functions  with  strict  regularity  from 
the  time  of  the  organization  meeting,  in  August,  1855  when 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  were  elected,  and  a  name  chosen,  among 
other  things.  Delegates  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  (James  V. 
Jefferis  and  Isaac  S.  Elliott,  Jr.)  and  alternates  (Isaac  S.  Elliott, 
Sr.  and  J.  Cloud  Elliott)  were  then  appointed  and  each  year 
thereafter  similar  action  was  taken.  There  were  no  congregational 
meetings  or  By-laws,  and  the  Vestry  automatically  became  self- 
perpetuating,  vacancies  being  filled  as  they  occurred,  by  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  same  body.  Aside  from  routine  matters, 
details  in  regard  to  construction  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
devoted  few,  who  gladly  inherited  and  assumed  all  responsibility 
left  with  them  by  their  late  leader  and  fellow-vestryman,  Alexis 
du  Pont.  Doubtless,  however,  there  was  much  informal  discussion 
of  future  plans  and  policies  as  is  indicated  by  a  declaration  in 
September,  1858,  describing  the  church  as  “free  for  the  present,” 
this  question  having  previously  been  given  careful  consideration. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  completed  edifice  stood  ready  for  its  spirit¬ 
ual  accolade  and  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alfred  Lee,  First  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware  inviting  him 
to  consecrate  St.  John’s  Church  on  Wednesday  the  3rd  day  of 
November  “next”  (1858)  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  ves¬ 
tries  of  Trinity  and  St.  Andrew’s  churches,  Wilmington,  and  that 
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of  Christ  Church,  Christiana  Hundred  were  also  asked  to  be 
present  at  the  service. 

A  little  before  io  A.M.  on  the  scheduled  date  the  procession 
preliminary  to  the  sanctification  ritual,  left  the  Sunday  School 
house  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Delaware  who  was  accompanied  on  his 
left  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Breck  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Parishes. 
Immediately  following  them  came  in  pairs  these  priests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  from  Wilmington  and  elsewhere;  Messrs,  and 
Doctors  Murphy,  Hopkins,  Colton,  Parker,  Newbold,  Brinckle, 
Martin,  Clemson,  Franklin,  Grammer,  Mahan,  Marshall,  Golds- 
borough,  Hall,  Coxe,  Lewis,  Burton  and  Odenheimer.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  (Amor  H.  Harvey  and 
James  V.  JefFeris;  Bauduy  Simmons,  J.  Cloud  Elliott,  Isaac  S. 
Elliott,  Jr.  and  John  Palmer)  at  the  west  porch  of  the  church  and 
proceeded  through  the  door  at  that  point  up  the  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  reciting  the  appropriate  psalm  for  the  occasion.  Upon 
entering  the  chancel  the  clergy  took  their  places  therein  and 
the  “Instrument  of  Donation  and  Request  for  Consecration" 
was  read  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  Charles  Breck,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  Bishop,  who  responded  with  the  “Sentence  of 
Consecration." 

The  service  of  Morning  Prayer  was  then  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grammer.  The  Bishop  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mahan  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Breck  and  Brinckle  proceeded  with  the  Ante- 
Communion  Office  after  which  the  Rector  read  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  Parish.  Among  other  interesting  bits  of  information 
he  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  church  building  alone  was  $  19,300 
and  the  total  outlay  with  ground,  Sunday  School  Room,  organ, 
altar  plate,  bell,  furniture  and  other  appurtenances  aggregated 
nearly  $27,000. 

Bishop  Lee  then  delivered  the  sermon  of  the  day,  from  the  new 
pulpit,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said: 

“On  this  solemn  and  interesting  occasion,  our  thoughts  natu¬ 
rally  revert  to  the  day  when  we  were  gathered  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  this  beautiful  and  substantial  structure.  The  restrospect 
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reminds  us  that  our  life  is  but  vapor,  and  that  our  earthly  com¬ 
panionships  are  brief  and  uncertain.  The  beloved  Christian  brother 
who  took  then  a  part  so  active,  who  joined  in  these  preliminary 
services  with  so  much  fervor,  but  for  whose  warm  heart  and  open 
hand  a  house  like  this  would  not  have  been  reared  on  this  ground, 
is  no  longer  a  sharer  either  in  the  labours  or  the  praises  of  the 
church  militant  here  on  earth.  The  work  he  began  with  so  much 
zeal  and  liberality,  he  was  not  permitted  to  consummate.  We 
mourn  that  he  was  not  spared  to  witness  this  gratification  of  his 
fervent  desires,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  successful  completion  of  a  work 
of  such  magnitude.  But  we  know  He  doeth  all  things  well.  David 
was  not  permitted  to  build  the  temple  which  he  planned,  and  for 
which  he  prepared  the  materials.  But  it  was  well  that  it  was  within 
his  heart  to  build  a  house  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  desire  was 
graciously  accepted,  though  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
was  denied.  ‘Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.’  And  the  remembrance  of 
the  fervent  spirit  and  ungrudging  generosity  of  the  warm-hearted 
layman  whose  name  is  presented  on  that  mural  tablet,  is  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  this  impressive  edifice.  While  these  massive 
walls  endure  they  will  be  a  monument  of  his  Christian  energy  and 
large  benevolence.  True,  indeed,  it  is  not  for  man  or  to  man’s 
honor  that  a  church  is  reared.  How  strongly  would  he  himself 
warn  us  against  such  misplaced  homage.  It  is  to  the  Triune  God 
that  the  Sanctuary  is  dedicated.  To  His  honour  it  rises.  With  His 
praises  it  should  resound.  To  His  exclusive  glory  is  it  set  apart. 
May  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  accept  the  dedication  of  this  house 
to  holy  uses,  and  render  it  to  those  who  come  up  hither  ‘none 
other  but  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven.’  But,  while 
we  devote  the  structure  to  the  sole  honour  and  praise  of  Him  who 
is  a  jealous  God;  as  we  kneel  down  to  commemorate  the  Saviour’s 
dying  love,  and  bless  God  for  the  good  examples  of  all  His  servants, 
departed  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  His  holy  name;  we  cannot 
forget  our  brother’s  labours  and  spirit,  his  fervor  and  his  zeal,  his 
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life  and  death.  "Be  ye  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  do  now  inherit  the  promises/  and  from  the  Courts  of  the 
Lord  below  may  we  all  pass  to  the  nobler  worship  of  the  white- 
robed  multitude  around  the  throne.” 

Thus  spake  the  good  Bishop  in  appreciation  of  Alexis  Irenee 
du  Pont  and  his  great  accomplishment.  This  beautiful  and  fitting 
tribute  was  aptly  incorporated  in  the  address  entitled  by  its 
author  ‘"Acceptable  Worship”  and  based  on  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  words  of  St.  John  (IV 123-24)  when  that  great  Apostle 
told  us  that  the  true  worshippers  of  God  shall  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  Communion  service  followed  the  sermon  as  usual,  the 
Bishop  acting  as  celebrant  assisted  by  several  of  the  clergy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  elements.  St.  John's  Choir,  necessarily  small, 
was  augmented  by  choir  members  from  Trinity  and  St.  Andrew's. 

Services  were  held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mahan  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Editor  of  the  Church 
Journal,  preaching. 

Mr.  Breck  presented  his  resignation  as  Rector  of  St.  John's 
immediately  after  the  consecration  in  favor  of  his  assistant,  the 
Rev.  Stevens  Parker,  who  was  duly  elected  by  the  Vestry  in  con¬ 
formity  therewith. 

In  contrast  to  the  weather  when  the  corner  stone  was  set  in 
place,  the  red  letter  day  of  November  3,  1858  was  inclement 
throughout.  The  morning's  drizzle  strengthened  into  a  gusty  storm 
ending  up  with  cold  drenching  rain  in  the  evening.  In  spite  of  these 
unpleasant  and  discouraging  conditions  the  pews  were  well  filled 
at  the  first  service  and  there  were  fairly  large  congregations  later. 

Evening  prayer  was  held  each  day  from  November  3rd  to  and 
including  November  6th;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  officiating  on 
Thursday  (the  day  after  the  Consecration) ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clemson 
on  Friday;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newbold  on  Saturday  evening.  On 
these  occasions  there  was  a  gratifying  turnout  of  the  faithful. 

The  five  years  subsequent  to  the  dedication  were  difficult  ones 
for  the  new  church,  but  when  Mr.  Parker  resigned  in  September, 
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1863  to  accept  a  call,  at  least  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
organization  had  been  laid  due  to  the  work  of  the  indefatigable 
Rector,  Mrs.  Alexis  du  Pont’s  ready  assistance,  both  financial  and 
otherwise  and  those  who  had  stood  by  from  the  beginning.  During 
Mr.  Parker’s  pastorate  we  read  of  the  engagement  of  Lindsey 
Pierce  as  Sexton  at  $50  per  annum,  “on  trial,”  raised  to  $75  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  various  elections  and  appointments  of  representa¬ 
tives  and  committees,  a  letter  from  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Notman,  containing  the  statement  “you  now  have  the  cheapest 
and  best  built  church  I  know  of  for  the  expenditure.”  Also  there  is 
a  communication  from  Bishop  Lee  asking  for  a  contribution  of  ten 
dollars  per  annum  toward  the  support  of  an  infirm  and  disabled 
clergyman  which  eloquently  sets  forth  the  plight  of  many  who  had 
served  their  church  faithfully  and  found  themselves  and  their 
families  destitute  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Today  the  Church 
Pension  Fund  applies  in  conditions  and  cases  of  this  sort. 

The  miserable  and  distressing  poverty  of  these  poor  soldiers  of 
Christ  is  ably  brought  out  in  this  communication.  A  stipend  of 
three  dollars  per  week  for  a  family  of  five  persons  appears  to  be 
nothing  unusual,  an  allowance  which,  of  course,  necessitated 
appeals  “for  daily  charity  which  it  is  painful  for  the  church  to 
hear.”  The  Bishop  asks  that  each  Parish  contribute  according  to 
a  “scale  of  assessment”  in  order  to  raise  annually  $200  to  be 
applied  towards  the  support  of  the  destitute  clergyman  whose 
circumstances  inspired  the  appeal.  He  writes  of  saving  the  church 
from  humiliation  as  a  consequence  of  one  of  “our  clergy”  becoming 
a  door-to-door  mendicant.  Evidently  through  omission  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  not  illustrative  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  of  the  pride  or  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  Priest; 
the  church  is  the  first  consideration;  which  in  a  sense,  is  the 
proper  attitude  of  a  Diocesan  in  such  matters,  though  seemingly 
somewhat  harsh  in  essence.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  St.  John’s 
Vestry  responded  to  the  Bishop’s  appeal  by  voting  ten  dollars  per 
annum  as  the  Parish’s  share  towards  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Corry 
Chambers,  the  individual  in  question,  and  some  twenty-five  years 
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previous  (circa  1833-1836),  the  highly  successful  and  beloved 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Milford. 

The  above,  in  spite  of  the  organization  in  1854  °f  “The  Church 
Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware”  ( vide  history  of 
Trinity)  when  a  Constitution  and  By-laws  were  drawn  up  and 
adopted.  Alexis  du  Pont  helped  in  this  work  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  with  Bishop  Lee,  Rev.  Charles  Breck  and  Hiram  R. 
Harrold.  It  is  obviously  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  society  had 
any  really  effective  existence,  although  a  branch  was  organized  in 
Christ  Church  Parish  as  is  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  dated  November  1,  1854,  including  the  Canons  and 
By-laws  providing  for  its  administration  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
that  Parish. 

There  was  no  formal  system  for  the  administration  of  St.  John’s 
until  June  20,  1864  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Coleman,  then  Rector  of  the  Church,  the  original  By-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Parish  were  adopted  by  resolution  of  the  Ves¬ 
try.  These  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  election  of  Ward¬ 
ens  and  Vestrymen  on  Easter  Monday  of  each  year  by  qualified 
members  of  the  congregation.  No  general  assemblies  of  parishion¬ 
ers  were  convened  up  to  that  year. 

Leighton  Coleman  (1837-1907)  was  a  son-in-law  of  Joanna  hav¬ 
ing  married  her  oldest  child,  Frances  Elizabeth,  on  July  30,  1861. 
Under  his  able  and  popular  rule  beginning  in  December,  1863,  the 
church  flourished  both  spiritually  and  numerically  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  the  Vestry  received  his  resignation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1866  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  was  outstandingly 
successful  as  was  also  the  case  during  his  next  charge  at  Toledo, 
Ohio — Trinity  Church — where  he  served  as  Rector  for  over  five 
years,  resigning  in  September,  1879.  The  prolonged  indisposition  of 
his  wife  made  a  change  of  climate  advisable  for  her  and  was  the 
occasion  for  this  action  on  his  part.  In  England  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  where  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  next  eight  years  or  so,  he  was 
continually  busy  in  church  work  taking  over  completely  in 
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some  parishes  in  the  British  Isles  and,  on  the  continent,  was 
appointed  Chaplain  of  several  of  the  English  churches.  Upon 
returning  to  America  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Sayre, 
Pennsylvania,  came  under  his  wing  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  Second  Bishop  of  Delaware,  and  consecrated  on 
October  18,  1888.  His  predecessor,  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee  died  on 
April  12,  1887. 

The  new  prelate  brought  with  him  into  Delaware  some  of  the 
ceremonious  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  which  was  a  rather 
radical  change  from  the  services  favored  by  his  predecessor — those 
to  which  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Andrew’s  had 
become  accustomed  for  example.  Bishop  Lee  was  well  known  as  a 
leader  of  the  Low  Church  Party,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the 
Church  of  England  (implying  ritualism)  would  have  aroused  his 
opposition.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  realize  that  the  services 
of  the  English  Church  vary  in  “height”  in  much  the  same  degree 
as  do  those  used  by  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Unquestionably  the  character  and  form  of  these  rites  would  have 
been  in  complete  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  Alexis  on  this 
subject. 

A  brief  historical  explanation  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  at 
this  point. 

The  Oxford  Movement,  also  called  the  Tractarian  Movement, 
had  its  beginning  in  England  about  twenty  years  before  Bishop 
Lee’s  consecration.  It  taught  theology  and  ritual  which  were  the 
inheritance  of  the  Church  of  England  even  before  the  days  of  St. 
Augustine  (A.  D.  597).  The  Puritans  had  endeavored  to  crush 
these  practices  with  such  success  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
“legally”  set  aside  and  replaced  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  interregnum.  After  it  was  restored  under  the  weak  leader¬ 
ship  of  Charles  II,  many  of  the  Bishops  and  Priests,  tainted  by 
Puritan  philosophy,  and  the  laity  having  become  tired  of  religious 
quarrels,  the  Church  relapsed  into  a  deplorable  spiritual  condition. 
Interest  was  revived  by  the  Oxford  Movement  led  by  men  of  true 
spiritual  devotion.  “High”  and  “Low”  churchmen  became  bit- 
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terly  opposed  parties.  It  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  one  of  the 
results  was  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

But  the  average  layman  was  impressed  by  differences  in  visible 
practice  between  the  opposing  parties,  which  were  on  the  one 
hand  the  restoration  of  ancient  symbols  and  reverential  acts,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  absence  of  any  symbols,  even  the  Cross,  and  a 
studied  carelessness  in  the  act  of  celebration. 

The  stain  caused  by  this  controversy  still  can  be  discerned  in  our 
church  but  it  is  much  less  evident,  and  the  average  “low”  church 
layman  of  today  cannot  give  a  good  reason  for  his  objections  to 
“high”  church  symbolism. 

In  1850  the  feeling  against  “high”  church  was  intense,  and  will 
be  found  illustrated  in  The  Brinckle  Diary  which  has  been  made 
part  of  this  biography.  The  reader  who  would  care  to  follow  this 
subject  more  at  length  is  referred  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica 
under  the  captions  of  Oxford  Movement — Keble,  Pusey  and 
Newman. 

There  are  extremists  in  all  parties.  Some  of  the  “high”  church 
enthusiasts,  both  Priests  and  laymen,  have  submitted  to  Rome 
while  some  of  the  opposite  extreme  have  joined  Protestant  sects. 

St.  John's  Vestry  next  elected  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gardiner  Littell, 
who  assumed  authority  in  18 66  and  occupied  the  pulpit  until  1893. 
Mr.  (later  Dr.)  Littell  came  from  Christ  Church,  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  first  Parish  in  his  care.  His  long  and  distinguished  leader¬ 
ship  brought  St.  John's  still  further  along  the  road  to  fame  and 
glory.  Two  sons,  John  Stockton  and  S.  Harrington,  took  orders, 
the  latter  becoming  Bishop  of  Honolulu. 

St.  John's  from  the  beginning  has  never  been  heavily  endowed, 
subsisting,  for  by  far  the  most  part  on  donations  from  its  parish¬ 
ioners.  This  was  regarded  as  conducive  to  a  more  healthy  and 
active  religious  organization  than  might  have  been  the  case  were 
a  fixed  income  assured  to  meet  the  major  part  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  other  necessities  from  year  to  year. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  bring  the  history  of  this  church  up-to-date 
as  the  concern  of  the  author  is  with  Alexis  primarily  and  a  detailed 
account  would  take  us  further  and  further  away  from  our  subject 
which  is  undesirable.  Also  the  life  story  of  Francis  Gurney  du  Pont, 
son  of  Alexis,  will  follow  the  publication  of  this  book  which  should 
embrace  a  more  recent  historiography  of  St.  John's.  He  carried  on 
his  father’s  and  mother’s  work  until  his  death  in  1904.  Joanna  died 
on  August  29,  1876,  when  this  son  was  twenty-six  years  of  age 
and  already  active  in  ecclesiastical  fields  of  endeavor. 
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Thou  Wall ,  0  Wal^  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

The  wall  alluded  to  in  the  above  quotation  is  regarded  through 
the  exercise  of  what  might  be  termed  literary  license,  as  that 
Barrier  of  the  Past  which  becomes  more  and  more  impenetrable 
while  time  flows  on.  We  peer  through  its  chinks  at  old  letters, 
diaries,  reminiscences,  photographs,  biographies,  records  and  sta¬ 
tistics  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  We  are  here  concerned  primarily 
with  letters,  included  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  picture  or  an 
impression  of  the  individual  writing  them  and  some  idea  of  the 
personality  to  whom  they  are  addressed  besides  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written.  These  letters  constitute  our 
glimpse  of  the  Past  through  the  Wall.  Their  character  and  phrase¬ 
ology  will  no  doubt  convey  to  the  attentive  reader  something  of 
the  substance  and  form,  manners  and  customs  of  our  forebears 
who  walked  this  earth  three  and  four  generations  ago. 

First  comes  Alexis’  letters  to  his  wife,  including  a  poem  in 
French,  entitled  “A  ma  Femme.”  Joanna  received  and  read  these 
while  she  was  staying  with  her  parents,  the  Francis  Gurney 
Smiths,  who  lived  at  42  Lombard  Street  in  Philadelphia.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Smith’s  “Counting  House”  to  which  many  of  the 
letters  were  sent  in  his  care,  was  37  South  Front  Street  in  the 
same  city.  His  firm  was  listed  as  Exporters  and  Importers.  Most 
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of  these  notes,  breathing  love  and  affection,  were  penned  during 
the  first  year  or  so  after  their  marriage.  The  seal  with  which  they 
were  closed,  bore  the  inscription  “Love  to  thee.” 

Then  there  is  some  very  personal  literature  in  letter  form  to 
Joanna  from  her  brother  and  her  father,  Francis  Gurney  Smith, 
Junior  and  Senior  respectively,  which  illustrates  the  deep  attach¬ 
ment  that  existed  between  brother  and  sister,  father  and  daughter. 

As  somewhat  extraneous  material  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Joanna  (aetat  16)  to  her  “Dearest  Miss  Eleuthera”  dated  De¬ 
cember  12,  1831,  full  of  the  sprightly  gossip  that  one  would  expect 
from  a  girl  of  that  day  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  her  serious  out¬ 
look  on  life,  evidenced  later.  Following  this  we  have  a  rather 
heated  interchange  of  correspondence  (ended  abruptly  and  incon¬ 
clusively)  on  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  between  Peter  N. 
Brenndn  and  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  written  in  1854  and  1855.  Still 
later  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Jr., 
(Sister  Katie)  to  Joanna,  dated  September  3,  1857. 

The  letters  of  Bishop  Henry  Champlin  Lay  to  Joanna  are  also 
deserving  of  the  reader’s  attention.  They  are  models  of  dignity 
and  courtesy  and  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity.  At  the  time  the  correspondence  began  he  was  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a  small  parish  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  where  he  settled  in  1847  when  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Southwest  on 
October  23,  1859,  and  elected  “Diocesan  of  the  Diocese  of 
Arkansas  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America”  in  November, 
1862,  subsequently  accepting  the  post.  On  June  4,  1864  at  the 
invitation  of  the  bishop  of  Georgia  he  agreed  to  act  as  “Missionary 
Bishop  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee”  and  served  in  that  capacity 
throughout  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  for  some  time  thereafter.  A  re¬ 
arrangement  of  titles  and  jurisdictions  at  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Church  in  October,  1865  gave  him  the  office  of  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Arkansas,  a  Diocese  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
recognized  officially  by  the  Church.  Upon  the  division  of  the  See 
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of  Maryland  in  1869,  Bishop  Lay  left  his  Arkansas  charge  to  be¬ 
come  first  Bishop  of  Easton.  There  he  remained  until  September 
17,  1885,  when  he  died  full  of  honors.  He  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  on  December  6,  1823  and  held  the  degrees  of  D.D.  from 
Hobart  College;  S.T.D.  from  William  and  Mary  and  L.L.D. 
from  Cambridge  University,  England.  He  has  been  described  as 
“a  gifted  writer.”  Surely  a  distinguished  footprint  “on  the  sands 
of  time.” 

Alfred  Victor  du  Pont  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  another  to  Madam  Victorine  Bauduy  (oldest  child  of 
Eleuth£re  Irenee  du  Pont)  both  dated  June  27,  1854,  which  are 
published  for  the  first  time  as  an  adjunct  or  appendix  to  the 
Brinckle  Diary  in  Volume  II,  and  show  his  feelings  of  antipathy  to¬ 
wards  organized  religion.  His  uncompromising  attitude  against 
any  Christian  worship  of  a  sectarian  nature  illustrates  the  broad 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Du  Pont  family  as  a  whole,  which 
seems  to  smack  of  agnosticism  but  might  more  accurately  be 
described  as  a  tolerant  state  of  mind  towards  the  opinions  and 
beliefs  of  fellow  human  beings.  The  original  letters  are  among  the 
papers  of  Lammot  du  Pont,  son  of  Alfred  Victor,  and,  to  quote 
Mrs.  B.  G.  du  Pont  (author  of  the  monumental  “Life  of  Eleuthere 
Irenee  du  Pont”),  “the  old  letters  are  rough  drafts — much  cor¬ 
rected;  such  corrections  as  are  significant  have  been  kept.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  final  drafts  were  actually  sent  to  those  addressed.”  The 
same  authority  says,  “It  should  be  remembered  that  the  family 
came  of  Huguenot  stock — though  Pierre  Samuel  and  his  son  Victor 
married  Catholics  and  that  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  when  a  Deputy 
to  the  States-General,  was  entirely  free  from  the  irreligious  and 
sacrilegious  vagaries  of  the  Revolution — as  were  his  sons.” 

Lengthy  comments  or  criticism  of  these  missives  and  literary 
scraps  are  entirely  out  of  order  and  would  only  tend  to  detract 
from  their  interest  and  historical  value — they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves!  However,  beyond  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  fore¬ 
going  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Peter  Brennan’s  arguments 
seemed  to  be  more  convincing  than  those  of  Alexis.  Also  Alfred 
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Victor’s  protests  against  the  use  of  the  company’s  land  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  were  potent  and  sound  in  every  respect.  It  would 
appear  that  the  end  was  regarded  as  justifying  the  means  in  this 
case,  which  he  pointed  out  in  his  letters,  stating  that  the  Church 
condoned  such  a  course  not  only  on  this  occasion  but  as  a  doc¬ 
trinal  matter.  There  has  been  and  still  is  too  much  of  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  priests  of  the  church.  However 
sincere  they  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  teachings  with 
such  a  philosophy. 

Corrections  of  obvious  errors  in  diction  and  notations  where 
the  spelling  of  words  (principally  proper  names)  is  illegible  or  in 
doubt,  are  necessary.  These  changes,  fortunately  few  in  number, 
have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Here  and  there  certain 
punctuation  marks  have  been  elided.  All  alterations  and/or  ex¬ 
planatory  notations  are  in  the  interests  of  clarity;  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  communications  reproduced  has  been  preserved  to 
the  best  of  the  Editor’s  ability. 


☆ 


^Alexis  to  Joanna  1837-1857 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat 
Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed — 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat 
Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead . 

Tennyson. 

Monday  night ,  November  20th  >  \ 37 . 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

One  weary  day  is  at  last  over,  and  there  are  but  two  more  of 
separation  left.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  one  appear  shorter  by 
busying  myself  as  much  as  possible  while  here.  I  stuffed  one  of 
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the  windows  of  the  room  upstairs,  but  I  found  it  no  easy  opera¬ 
tion;  I  had  my  closet  broken  open  and  the  lock  repaired,  I  also 
had  the  ash  hole  cleaned; — but  notwithstanding  the  day  has 
appeared  endless.  I  went  to  the  other  house  this  morning  and 
helped  cut  a  pair  of  rolling  mill  curtains. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Frederick  (?)  last  night  brought  by 
Joe  Martin  the  Captain,  son  of  old  Billy  Martin  who  used  to  have 
the  farm.  He  seems  discontented  with  his  situation  and  thinks 
that  everyone  here  have  forgotten  him  because  he  has  not  received 
any  of  my  letters.  It  is  dated  the  20th  of  August  so  he  must  have 
got  my  letter  very  soon  after  he  wrote. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  having  two  “eggs”  cooked  for  my  supper, 
for  I  thought  that  such  a  lonely  meal,  would  be  too  forlorn  without 
some  relish; — oh,  my  dearest  you  don’t  know  how  I  miss  you. 
I  miss  you  far  more  than  the  last  time  you  were  away  from  me, 
for  then  I  had  not  a  great  house  all  to  myself.  I  am  so  entirely 
alone  here. 

Office: 

I  could  not  wait  any  longer  for  your  letter  dearest,  so  I  started 
off  to  the  office  with  mine  in  my  pocket;  and  as  I  approached  it 
I  could  not  keep  from  running,  and  I  brought  up  on  the  step  at 
full  speed; — I  was  repaid  by  finding  your  note  here  for  which 
I  thank  you,  my  own  beloved;  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
'well.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  think  of  you  the  whole  time;  all  day 
I  keep  thinking,  “Oh,  she’s  not  up  there”  whenever  I  look  up  at 
our  house,  and  when  I  come  in  I  find  the  reality  of  my  thoughts 
and  am  miserable. — But  I  console  myself  with  thinking  that  the 
darkest  day  will  have  an  end,  and  that  each  minute  shortens  our 
separation.  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  on  Thursday,  I  remain,  as 
ever  your  own  devoted  husband. 
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Tuesday  night ,  November  2isty  *jy. 

My  dearest  Joan: 

I  have  been  to  the  other  house  and  got  your  letter!  and  I  would 
have  taken  tea  there  but  that  I  had  not  told  the  girls  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  they  would  wait  for  me  so  I  came  home  to  eat  my 
supper,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  quiet  here  to  write  thereby 
avoiding  the  bustle  of  the  office.  I  committed  a  great  blunder  at 
Margaretta’s  this  evening.  I  stopped  there  as  I  returned  from  the 
office;  Miss  Bement  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  to¬ 
night, — I  said,  yes,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you  not  to  get  the 
things  she  wanted  you  to  get.  I  thereupon  remarked  that  you  had 
told  me  you  had  got  her  the  two  baskets.  Mary  Hounsfield  gave 
me  such  a  scowl  and  I  was  immediately  aware  of  my  error, — They 
were  for  New  Year's  gifts.  Miss  Bement  said,  “Never  mind,  but 
send  them  down;"  But  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  them 
back  and  change  them  for  something  else  or  keep  them  for  your¬ 
self  to  give  as  N.  Y.  gifts. 

I  went  over  the  creek  this  afternoon  and  saw  Ella  and  her  baby 
which  I  must  say  is  very  pretty  though  small  for  its  age.  I  had  not 
much  time  to  be  at  home  today  as  I  had  to  go  to  the  new  place  and 
over  to  see  Sophia.  So  I  did  not  do  much  about  the  house.  I  sent  a 
couple  of  loads  of  chips  up  to  the  house  from  Hagley  and  I  will  get 
at  least  another,  to  economize  fuel. 

I  have  read  over  your  letter  three  times  and  I  have  calculated 
that  about  30  dollars  will  be  enough  as  I  don’t  intend  to  pay 
Gardette  (?)  this  time.  If  you  think  that  it  will  take  more  let  me 
know  and  I  will  take  it  up  on  Thursday:  Of  course  you  will  write 
tomorrow  and  if  anything  should  occur  to  prevent  my  going  up 
I  will  write  by  Thursday’s  boat. 

Oh,  dearest  how  I  wish  you  were  here  once  more.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  I  miss  you,  and  how  desolate  the  house  seems,  and 
now  my  own  angel  adieu,  for  Alfred  will  be  waiting  for  this  so  I 
must  take  it  to  the  other  house,  so  believe  me,  as  ever  your  own. 
Devoted, 


Alexis. 
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Sunday  nighty  May  Jth>  yjS. 

My  dearest  Joan: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  at  the  office,  and  hasten  to 
answer  it;  I  have  written  a  letter  regularly  every  day,  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  mail  if  you  don’t  hear  as  often.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
think  our  pet  is  better.  How  I  long  to  see  her  again.  Has  she  grown 
thin;  Has  the  doctor  seen  her  every  day;  I  feel  so  anxious  about 
her  that  I  want  to  hear  every  particular.  Oh,  dearest,  if  you  knew 
how  dreary  our  house  is  without  you,  you  would  not  say  I  could  do 
very  well  in  your  absence,  all  last  week  I  went  to  bed  without  a 
candle,  for  I  did  not  want  to  keep  the  girls  waiting  for  me,  and  no 
fire  to  warm  me;  in  fact  yesterday  I  came  in  wet  through  and  I  sat 
by  the  kitchen  fire  a  few  minutes  to  take  the  chill  off  of  me.  I  hate 
to  go  upstairs  and  through  the  house  for  I  feel  your  absence  the 
more  deeply  when  I  wander  about  and  I  know  you  are  not  at  home. 
Indeed  I  don’t  wonder  that  Becky  is  homesick  for  I  am  nearly 
demented;  I  cannot  understand  how  I  could  consent  to  so  long  a 
separation.  It,  however,  shows  how  deeply  and  devotedly  I  love 
you  since  I  submit  to  so  much  anxiety  of  body  and  mind  to  please 
you.  It  is  at  meals  that  I  feel  the  separation  most  deeply,  for  then 
I  always  have  your  sweet  countenance  sitting  opposite  to  me  and 
I  can  look  at  you  and  feel  the  comfort  of  having  such  a  wife.  As  my 
business  calls  me  so  much  out  of  the  house,  when  you  are  at  home 
I  always  look  forward  to  the  hours  of  being  at  home  as  the  “sunny 
spots  of  life,”  and  when  you  are  not  here  to  greet  my  return  with 
your  smiles,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  our  dear  little  Fanny,  the 
pledge  of  our  mutual  affection,  ‘tis  then  that  I  feel  all  the  pain  of 
separation  with  redoubled  force. 

I  don’t  know  anything  yet  about  going  up,  but  I  fear  Tuesday 
will  be  sooner  than  Fairlamb  can  get  done;  if  he  is  done  in  time 
I  will  be  up  by  the  afternoon  cars;  I  will  write  more  fully  tomorrow, 
I  don’t  anyhow  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  be  up  in  time  to 
go  to  a  party.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  off  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
I  am  dying  to  see  my  two  darlings;  it  seems  an  age  since  I  folded 
them  in  my  fond  embrace,  and  I  really  must  have  a  vent  for  the 
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tender  feelings  of  my  nature,  which  somehow  I  think  must  be  very 
numerous. 

I  have  almost  finished  the  first  volume  of  Egypt,  it  is  very 
interesting.  I  read  it  in  bed  after  I  go  home  from  writing  catalogue. 

And,  now,  my  darling  'Adieu/  Kiss  Fanny  for  me  all  over  and 
believe  me  till  death, 

Your  ever  devoted  husband, 
Alexis. 


Hagley ,  October  31st ,  1838. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  arrived  here  at  nine  o’clock  after  three  hours  of  railroad,  and 
one  of  gig,  nearly  frozen  as  you  may  suppose.  I  unpacked  my 
India  rubber  coat  and  put  it  on  in  the  cars  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  passengers,  who  were  all  ostrogoths  ( ?) .  I  found  the  house 
locked  up  and  I  had  to  summon  Sally  at  the  top  of  my  voice; 
after  gaining  admittance  I  have  ordered  supper  and  will  now 
pause  to  eat  it  as  it  is  ready.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  eat  it  in 
the  kitchen  for  Sally  soon  raised  a  fine  fire,  but  I  had  the  table 
set  while  I  wrote  the  above.  I  write  these  few  lines  according  to 
promise  and  you  must  answer  me  by  tomorrow’s  mail.  Oh  how 
lonesome  the  house  looks  without  you.  How  I  miss  you  my 
darlings.  Do  tell  me  all  about  yourselves,  and  now  adieu  my  own 
beloved  and  believe  me  'till  death, 

Your  own  devoted  husband, 
Alexis. 


Hagley ,  Thursday  nighty  Nov.  1st ,  1838. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

One  long  and  weary  day  is  at  last  gone,  one  day  of  our  separation 
has  been  numbered.  How  anxiously  I  shall  count  them  over,  'till 
their  "airy  wings”  shall  have  wafted  them  all  in  "Fairy  Flight,” 
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and  then  I  will  again  be  happy  for  I  shall  have  you  my  own 
beloved,  at  home  with  my  Fanny,  “sole  daughter  of  my  house 
and  heart.”  Oh,  my  own  darlings  how  I  miss  you  both.  The  house 
is  worse  than  a  desert  without  you.  I  wander  about  without 
meeting  a  single  individual  with  whom  I  may  enjoy  the  inter¬ 
change  of  thought,  and  my  solitary  meals  are  shared  only  by  the 
feline  race  whose  steps  roam  uncontrolled  throughout  the  waste; 
in  fact  the  house  is  desolate  for  my  household  gods  are  torn 
from  their  accustomed  seats,  and  their  presiding  influence  has 
vanished. 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  very  little  at  home,  but  I  have  had 
a  fixture  made  in  the  cellar  for  holding  the  stove  coal,  and  I  intend 
to  have  it  put  in  tomorrow  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent  it. 

I  am  having  the  apples  gathered  to  make  some  cider,  but  I 
don't  know  where  I  will  get  barrels  to  put  it  in.  All  the  apples  for 
winter’s  use  are  picked,  and  I  have  had  the  cellar  fixed. 

I  received  a  note  from  Eleuthera  this  evening  asking  if  I  had 
brought  down  their  lamp;  I  guess  she  thinks  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  obey  her  orders,  indeed  I  had  trouble  enough  with  my  bundle 
of  India  rubber  clothes  without  her  basket  at  all.  When  I  had 
written  that  far  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair  and  when  I  awoke  I  found 
the  night  already  far  advanced.  So  my  dearest  this  must  apologize 
for  my  terminating  my  letter  so  abruptly. 

Kiss  Fanny  for  me  and  do  tell  me  all  about  her,  and  all  that 
everybody  says  of  her;  and  now  my  own  darlings,  adieu,  and  with 
love  to  Mother  and  the  rest  believe  me,  until  death,  your  ever 
devoted  and  affectionate  husband, 

Alexis. 


Sunday  night ,  November  4th ^  i8j8. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  have  as  yet  received  no  letter  from  you.  I  suppose  you  expected 
me  up,  and  therefore,  did  not  write.  You  don’t  know  what  an  age 
it  seems  since  I  last  heard  from  you,  your  letters  being  all  I  have 
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to  comfort  me  in  your  absence.  Last  night  I  missed  you  very  much 
for  I  had  to  be  at  the  dry  house  this  morning  at  daylight,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  awakened,  so  I  thought  the  best 
plan  would  be  not  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  so  I  laid  down  across  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  slept  there,  and,  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to  sleep 
in  my  clothes,  especially  with  my  boots  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  I  awoke  very  often  in  the  night,  and  was  up  at  the  right 
time.  I  dined  at  Tom's  today,  where  I  remained  till  four  o’clock. 
From  there  I  went  to  Hagley.  Eleuthera  has  a  beautiful  pair  of 
canary  birds  Mr.  Cazenove  sent  her  by  Octavius  who  passed 
through  Wilmington  on  Thursday  without  seeing  the  man  sent  to 
meet  him.  He  left  the  birds  at  the  railroad  hotel  where  they  re¬ 
mained  three  days  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Perry,  (Bidermann’s  farmer)  came  to  see  me  yesterday  about 
buying  my  little  black  cow,  I  told  him  he  might  have  her  for 
28  dollars,  and  that  I  would  take  part  payment  in  corn.  He  said 
he  would  decide  by  Monday  when  he  will  send  for  her:  if  he 
concluded  the  bargain.  That  price  is  one  dollar  more  than  she 
cost  us. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  grate  fixed  as 
Joseph  Miller  has  had  a  sore  arm  and  not  been  at  work,  but  I  will 
attend  to  it  this  week.  If  it  keeps  on  this  weather  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  on  my  coat,  I  think  I  will  put  it  on  to  take 
my  letter  to  the  office. 

My  dearest  how  I  do  long  to  have  you  with  me  again  for  I  am 
really  lost  without  you.  Now  tonight  I  have  to  be  up  at  midnight, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  to  awake  unless  I  take  last  night’s  plan, 
which  I  must  say  is  not  as  comfortable  as  having  a  wife  and  child 
to  awaken  me. 

Kiss  Fanny  and  believe  me  ever  your  devoted  husband, 

Alexis. 

P.  S.  Enclosed  is  a  note  Sally  gave  me  and  asked  me  to  send  to 
Becky! 
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Hagley ,  November  yth>  yj8,  Monday  night 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  received  your  letter  this  afternoon  in  the  yard,  Alfred  brought 
it  to  me,  and  I  got  yesterday’s  when  I  went  to  take  mine  to  the 
office;  I  am  delighted  that  Fanny  is  better.  I  hope  you  will  not 
have  felt  any  inconvenience  from  the  damp.  Last  night  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed  and  slept  until  half  past  ten,  when  I  arrayed 
myself  in  my  India  rubbers  and  went  to  the  mills  where  I  remained 
until  1,  in  the  rain,  but  I  did  not  get  a  bit  wet.  I  have  worked  very 
hard  all  day  and  tomorrow  I  will  be  still  more  so  for  Edward 
Dougherty  is  going  to  be  naturalized  with  several  of  the  men,  and 
I  will  have  to  attend  to  the  whole  concern. 

Edward’s  brother,  Charles  Dougherty,  met  with  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  today,  his  son  about  seven  years  old  was  running  about 
near  where  we  are  improving  opposite  the  cotton  factory,  and  a 
man  I  had  cutting  wood,  felled  a  tree  right  on  him.  It  struck  his 
head  and  fractured  his  skull;  Tom  was  called  immediately  but  he 
says  he  don’t  think  he  can  recover;  when  I  last  heard  from  him  he 
was  still  living;  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Tom  was  called  to  Mrs. 
Baxter  who  lives  next  door.  I  suppose  the  fright  brought  on  her 
labours., 

I  got  the  grate  fixed  today  and  also  I  caught  the  chimney  sweeps 
and  made  them  sweep  the  kitchen  and  room  chimneys  and  also 
the  big  spare  room. 

I  think  we  timed  our  visit  to  Philad.  just  right  for  we  caught 
both  your  engineer  brothers  at  home.  I  can’t  say  anything  about 
going  up  yet  for  I  have  so  much  to  do.  But  rest  assured  that  I 
will  go  as  soon  as  I  can  for  I  am  pining  for  you  my  own  beloved; 
I  cannot  turn  my  eyes  without  having  your  absence  brought 
more  forcibly  to  mine.  On  one  side  the  vacant  crib  and  on  the 
other  your  rocking  chair,  all  proves  there  is  a  blank  in  my 
existence. 

And  now,  dearest  love,  with  kisses  for  our  darling,  believe  me, 
as  ever,  your  affec.  husband, 


Alexis. 
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In  Verse  November  5th,  18 q8. 

“a  ma  femme” 

Ah!  ma  belle ,  je  f  aime 
Avec  ardeur  extreme, 

Et  je  desire  sans  cesse 
Vivre  par  tes  caresses ; 

§ue  rien  ne  nous  eloigne, 

Mais  que  nos  levres  se  joignent 
Par  des  baisers  continuels 
En  signe  d' amour  perpetuel. 

Si  parfois  je  f  afflige 
Et  il  par  ait  que  je  neglige 
Tous  mes  devoirs  vers  toi , 

Ma  chere,  pardonnez  moi; 

Si  je  poursuis  I ouvrage 
Avec  tout  mon  courage , 

Je  t’ assure  mon  dme  restera  fidele 
A  son  idole,  toujours ,  ma  belle. 

A.  I.  du  P. 


Wednesday  night,  November  7,  }j8. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  received  your  letter  and  packages  this  afternoon,  for  which  I 
thank  you  very  much:  the  Spearhead  is  a  splendid  one,  thank  Cate 
for  me,  for  his  good  luck  in  finding  so  good  a  one.  I  have  been  so 
busy  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  anything  towards  moving 
into  my  office.  I  have  had  it  finished  all  but  painting  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  will  have  to  wait  a  month  for  at  least  for  Daniel  Neaman  (?) 
will  not  do  it  sooner! 

My  dearest  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  you  to 
receive  this  letter  instead  of  myself  but  Alfred  has  business  in 
Philadelphia  tomorrow  and  I  cannot  leave  home  untill  Friday.  He 
returns  tomorrow  evening  and  I  will  go  by  Whilden’s  boat  on 
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Friday  for  the  cars  are  the  most  detestable  mode  of  conveyance 
when  they  stop  for  way  passengers.  How  long  it  seems  since  we 
have  been  together  my  own  darling  one.  My  days  have  appeared 
endless  and  the  nights  interminable;  I  have  felt  that  there  is  one 
being  necessary  to  my  existence,  one  without  whom  there  is  no 
happiness  and  now  I  long  to  be  again  united  to  her. 

I  have  caught  cold  in  your  absence  my  dearest,  and  know  no 
way  of  accounting  for  it  but  by  supposing  it  has  been  at  night, 
for  the  want  of  a  bedfellow. 

How  much  Fanny  must  have  improved.  I  do  so  want  to  see  her; 
I  expect  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  with  her  when  I  go  up  to 
town.  I  do  wonder  if  she  will  know  me.  And  now,  dearest  I  must 
conclude  to  send  this  to  Alfred  before  he  is  in  bed.  Kiss  Fan  and 
yourself  and  believe  me  ever  your  own  devoted  husband, 

Alexis. 


Saturday  night ,  May  5,  184.0  {?). 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  received  your  letter  this  afternoon,  and  you  can’t  think  how 
uneasy  it  has  made  me;  I  do  wish  I  could  go  to  you,  my  dearest 
little  Fanny  sick;  and  I  can’t  hear  from  her.  Oh,  dearest  you  can¬ 
not  know  how  unhappy  the  thought  makes  me.  Do  send  for  the 
doctor  and  let  him  do  all  he  can  to  relieve  her  and  don’t  leave  her 
anything  to  feed  her  with,  let  her  have  nothing  but  her  natural 
food.  I  cannot  say  yet  when  I  will  be  up,  but  I  will  write  by 
Monday’s  mail  and  let  you  know,  and  that  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  tea  fight.  Dearest  do  write  every 
day  for  I  feel  so  anxious  about  our  darling  that  I  don’t  know  what 
to  think  of  else.  Do  tell  me  how  you  are  yourself;  Alfred  said  you 
were  not  well. — Oh  darling  wife,  think  of  me,  when  you  write, 
all  alone  here  and  let  me  know  all  about  my  pets. 

You  must  excuse  a  yi.  sheet  as  it  is  the  only  paper  in  the  house. — 
How  lonesome  I  do  feel  wandering  all  about  the  house,  and  not 
finding  the  accustomed  welcome.  Everything  I  look  at  recalls 
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your  absence,  the  crib,  &  rocking  chair  &c — all  serve  but  to 
recall  the  want  of  their  presiding  deity.  I  never  found  any  separa¬ 
tion  half  as  painful  as  this  one,  and  dearest  hoping  I  may  receive 
good  accounts  of  our  darling  and  of  yourself  believe  me  until 
death,  your  ever  devoted  husband, 

Alexis. 


Friday  night ,  August  jo,  1840  (?). 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  received  your  dear  letter  this  afternoon  for  which  I  send  you 
many  thanks,  for  it  was  an  oasis  to  my  deserted  hours: — I  have 
felt  peculiarly  lonely  these  two  last  days  for  the  weather  has  been 
so  detestable  and  cold  that  I  felt  the  want  of  someone' to  cheer  me. 
Last  night  I  nearly  froze  and  had  to  put  my  gown  on  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  today  I  had  to  get  my  cloth  overcoat  out  and  wear  it  for 
I  was  near  perishing  of  cold  and  wet: — what  unprecedented  August 
weather,  it  resembles  November  more  than  August.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  Fanny  is  better  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  be 
better  yourself  my  own  dearest,  for  I  long  to  have  you  home 
“yourself  again.” 

This  morning  Frank  said  he  felt  so  chilly  that  I  got  the  little 
furnace  brought  up  into  our  room  and  had  a  fire  made  in  it  in  the 
fire-place,  but  it  did  not  burn  much.  Frank  has  been  amusing  him¬ 
self  shooting  catbirds  out  of  the  dining  room  window  on  the  plum 
tree.  They  have  eaten  nearly  all  the  plums. 

Harry  and  I  are  both  in  the  same  predicament;  both  of  us  having 
lost  our  wives.  Louisa  is  still  in  Chester.  I  wonder  if  he  feels  as 
lonesome  as  I  do,  though  I  should  suppose  not  for  he  has  so  many 
persons  in  the  house  to  converse  with,  while  I  am  all  alone;  indeed 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  if  you  don’t  come  home  on  Monday, 
for  I  will  not  in  all  probability  get  off  as  Alfred  goes  up  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  So  if  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  come  with  him,  I 
will  be  too  happy  to  see  you  again.  If  I  should  not  get  off  on  Sun¬ 
day,  I  will  not  get  off  until  the  Sunday  after;  should  you  conclude 
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to  stay  another  week;— for  I  will  be  so  busy  I  cannot  get  off  during 
the  week;  so  if  I  don’t  go  up  on  Sunday  you  must  decide  which 
course  you  will  pursue  ( ?).  Either  come  with  Alfred  or  wait  another 
week; — I  will  at  any  rate  write  by  Alfred  if  I  do  not  come  to  you 
on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Talley  came  today  to  know  what  meat  he  should  bring  us 
tomorrow;  He  is  going  to  come  regularly  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  I  told  him  to  bring  4  pounds  of  beefsteak  and  a  breast 
of  veal  tomorrow  to  last  us  until  Wednesday,  and  on  that  day  to 
bring  us  a  quarter  of  lamb  to  last  until  Saturday,  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  the  last  marketing  I  will  have  to  get. 

Now  my  own  dearest,  kiss  Fan  for  me,  and  believe  me  until 
death,  your  ever  devoted  husband. 

Alexis. 


Sunday  afternoon ,  Sept.  /,  1840  (?). 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

As  is  usual  I  cannot  get  to  go  up  for  you  tomorrow,  as  Alfred  has 
to  go, — but  he  kindly  offered  to  stay  until  Tuesday  morning  to 
bring  you  down  if  you  did  not  like  to  come  per  railroad  as  he  had 
intended  doing; — It  is  very  provoking  as  I  had  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  going  up  for  you,  but  I  must  rest  satisfied;  I  had  de¬ 
cided  to  send  Frank  up  to  bring  you  down  but  Alfred  said  he 
would  bring  you  down. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  once  more  and  have  you  home 
again  and  my  dear  little  Fanny.  I  do  hope  nothing  will  interfere 
to  keep  you  from  coming  though  I  know  it  is  very  selfish  in  me  to 
wish  you  away  from  Mother;  but  indeed,  dearest,  I  am  so  tired 
of  leading  this  miserable  life  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  endure  it 
much  longer.  I  saw  John  Carroll  today  and  spoke  to  him  again 
about  his  daughters.  He  said  he  thought  we  had  concluded  to  keep 
Sarah;  I  told  him  you  had  not  come  home  yet  and  we  had  not 
decided  it  at  all;  He  said  he  would  not  back  out  of  his  word  that 
we  might  have  either  Mary  or  Ellen,  but  we  might  choose,  Mary 
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is  slow  but  handy,  Ellen  young  and  smart.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
think  Sarah  wants  to  stay.  She  has  done  very  well,  scrubbed  the 
entry  upstairs  and  ‘other  places’  and  she  has  been  very  attentive. 
She  asked  after  you  when  I  came  home  and  how  you  were  and 
everything  about  Fanny;  and  she  stayed  at  home  today  to  wait 
on  table  without  my  saying  anything  to  her  about  it.  I  hope  for 
her  sake  that  she  will  repent  and  ask  to  stay  for  really  she  will  have 
no  friends  to  advise  her,  and  poor  thing,  she  will  not  do  well,  I  fear. 

Ferd  Lamott  came  over  this  morning  and  brought  word  that 
Eugenia  is  rather  better  but  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  They 
had  three  doctors.  Rhea  Barton  from  the  city  and  two  of  their 
neighbors. 

I  wrote  to  Black  today  and  sent  him  a  number  of  the  old  Zelo- 
sophic  Magazine  in  which  there  is  a  piece  on  old  bachelors.  I  will 
tell  you  the  contents  when  we  meet.  Frank1  wants  you  to  be  sure  to 
bring  down  his  thesis  paper  for  he  wants  it  to  finish  his  thesis.  He 
wants  five  sheets. 

And  now,  dearest,  I  must  close  this — as  it  is  getting  dark.  Kiss 
Fan  and  make  her  kiss  you  for  me,  and  believe  me  till  death,  your 
ever  devoted  husband — 

Alexis. 

Frank  says  he  is  no  better  and  if  he  don’t 
get  well  soon  he  will  go  home  to  recoup — 

I  wish  you  were  here  that  I  might  kiss  you. 


Wednesday  nighty  Winter  of  1840 . 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  again  write  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  go  to  you  tonight, 
dearest,  as  the  weather  is  so  unpropitious;  the  snow  is  falling 
rapidly  and  Tom  says  it  will  be  very  damp  if  it  should  stop  snow¬ 
ing; — I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you  again,  my  darling,  but  I 
thought  it  useless  to  go  up  to  return  in  the  morning  cars  without 
you.  I  will  go  up  on  Friday  night  in  the  night  train  and  bring  you 

1  Probably  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Jr. 
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down  in  the  morning  train  if  the  weather  will  permit  which  I  do 
hope  will  be  the  case  as  I  am  beginning  to  despair  of  getting  you 
home  at  all.  If  you  will  write  tomorrow  I  will  get  it  on  Friday 
morning  by  the  mail  and  I  will  know  how  you  have  all  been 
getting  along. 

Adieu  my  own  dearest  &  believe  me,  ever  your  own  devoted 
husband, 

Lex. 


Wilmington ,  Thursday  mornings  ?  1840. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  arrived  safely  here  at  4  o’clock  in  a  pleasant  shower !  I  found 
no  conveyance  sent  for  me  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  write  you 
a  few  lines  by  a  gentleman  who  is  going  up  by  the  cars  in  case  I 
should  miss  Alfred.  I  got  a  berth  and  slept  nearly  all  the  way 
down,  but  I  never  saw  such  rain  as  greeted  me  on  my  arrival.  I 
had  to  wait  at  the  depot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  slackened 
before  I  could  venture  to  start  for  Fowlers’.  I  here  threw  myself 
on  a  settee  and  slept  till  daylight.  I  got  into  a  hack  to  go  to  the 
cars  near  the  State  House  which  saved  my  getting  much  wet. 
From  all  accounts  the  gust  here  must  have  been  more  severe  than 
in  the  city — they  say  there  was  a  most  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
at  1 1  o’clock;  there  was  none  of  any  account  while  I  was  travelling. 
From  present  appearances  my  exertions  to  get  speakers  will  be  of 
no  avail  for  if  it  continues  to  rain  as  it  now  does,  we  cannot  hold 
a  meeting.  I  forgot  my  plaster  casts  on  the  table  at  Mother’s. 
Will  you  pack  them  carefully  up,  and  put  them  in  your  trunk.  If 
I  had  had  any  idea  that  Alfred  would  not  go,  which  I  think  will 
be  the  case,  as  he  has  not  sent  in  for  me,  I  would  have  remained 
there  with  you  until  this  morning,  as  I  might  as  well  for  if  it 
continues  raining  it  will  not  prove  necessary  to  call  a  meeting. 

Dearest  do  take  care  of  yourself  &  Fanny  for  when  I  have  just 
left  you  I  do  feel  so  worried  about  you  particularly  when  I  think 
you  lose  your  sleep  on  my  account.  I  thought  of  you  in  my  sleep 
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&  between  naps  all  the  way  down  last  night,  and  was  wondering 
if  you  were  asleep. 

Dearest,  as  the  time  for  the  cars  to  start  is  approaching,  I  must 
stop.  I  will  go  to  you,  my  darling,  by  the  evening  cars  tomorrow 
night  if  possible. 

Kiss  Fan  for  me  &  believe  me,  ever  your  own  devoted  husband, 

Alexis. 


Sunday  afternoon ,  6  p.m.  ( about  184.6) 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  received  your  letter  last  night  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  you 
were  all  well  and  hope  that  each  successive  epistle  will  renew  the 
welcome  intelligence.  From  what  you  say  of  Lex  I  would  suppose 
that  he  misses  me  more  than  the  other  children  but  I  expect  he 
will  be  reconciled  to  the  city  life  and  will  not  express  as  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  again  as  Fan  and  Gene. 

When  you  get  the  knives  don’t  forget  to  get  a  dozen  large  and 
a  dozen  small  ones.  Balanced  handles,  for  they  are  the  best  &  we 
may  as  well  have  them  new  of  both  kinds  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  money  should  not  hold  out  I  will  send  you  some  and  you  can 
borrow  from  Father  in  the  mean  time:  I  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jessup  and  Alfred  who  have  staid  a  long  time 
and  Dr.  Grimshaw  has  just  come  in  to  interrupt  again,  but  he  is 
reading  Punch  and  I  am  writing  away.  I  hunted  all  over  the  house 
for  the  keys  and  never  could  find  them  yesterday.  Biddy  was  out 
and  I  could  not  ask  Mary  for  them.  I  wanted  to  get  a  basket  to 
send  some  cherries  to  Mrs.  Belin’s  so  I  had  to  send  them  in  the 
butter  kettle.  You  have  not  missed  much  in  the  cherries  for  they 
are  very  acid  &  those  I  had  picked  yesterday  afternoon,  although 
I  had  them  spread  on  waiters,  were  nearly  half  rotten  this  morning. 
I  sent  some  to  sister  Victorine  &  Margaretta  today,  but  they  were 
certainly  worse  this  year  than  I  ever  saw  them.  My  dearest,  the 
Dr.  has  gone  &  I  am  again  alone,  left  here  in  solitude  and  you, 
wTho  have  the  children  with  you,  and  have  never  been  separated 
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from  them,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of  solitude,  if  I  may 
so  write,  that  exists  in  their  absence.  The  house  seems  a  perfect 
vacuity  without  you  and  them,  the  house  in  general  and  the  bed 
in  particular. 

Dearest,  take  good  care  of  yourself  and  write  to  me  daily  that 
I  may  know  how  all  my  pets  are.  I  will  answer  each  letter  so  that 
you  may  have  more  inducement  to  write — and  whatever  you  want, 
get  by  all  means,  particularly  the  preserves  and  you  might  as  well 
get  more  if  you  want  them. 

Adieu  dearest  for  I  must  take  this  over  to  Alfred  to  enclose;  and 
kiss  all  the  children  for  me,  Irene  first,  for  she’s  the  pet  of  pets 
and  with  as  many  imaginary  ones  for  yourself  as  you  choose, 
believe  me,  ever  your  own  husband. 

Lex. 


1850—? 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  asked  Vic  for  a  sheet  of  paper  to  write  this  &  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  with  this  &  the  envelope  I  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
use  it,  but  Meta  says  that  for  a  love  letter  it  is  quite  suitable,  so 
I  therefore  have  devoted  it  to  the  purpose. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  contents  of  this  letter 
for  I  am  myself,  for  I  had  not  dreamed  of  having  so  much  to 
write  about  when  I  wrote  last:  Yesterday  I  received  a  note  from 
Meta  saying  that  Alice  Hounsfield  was  taken  sick  and  she  wanted 
me  to  go  for  her  as  she  was  lame  and  not  able  to  walk  &  I  would 
have  to  carry  her  into  the  carriage.  So  I  went  up  to  see  Meta 
about  it  and  I  told  her  that  I  would  go,  which  I  did  yesterday 
afternoon  taking  Mary  up  to  the  Huntington’s  School,  thence 
to  Mr.  Lammott’s  where  I  staid  last  night  and  returned  this 
morning  via  the  school  where  we  found  Ally’s  foot  was  so  much 

better  that  Mary  was  allowed  to  leave  her  and  send . (?) 

up  to  see  her.  You  will  be  perfectly  petrified,  my  dearest  one,  I 
know,  but  I  did  what  I  thought  was  for  the  best.  Mrs.  L.  was 
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excessively  polite  and  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  bring  you 
up  to  Lenni  since  I  had  at  last  found  the  way  there.  There  are 
lots  of  minute  particulars  “too  tedious  to  enumerate,”  which 
I  will  detail  on  Tuesday  when  we  meet,  for  I  expect  to  go  up  then 
according  to  our  arrangement  unless  you  write  otherwise. 

Fanny  had  a  dreadful  stye  on  her  eye  which  disfigures  her 
greatly  &  has  given  her  some  pain.  Both  children  are  well  and 
good.  I  dined  at  Tom’s  today,  though  I  was  half  tempted  to  stay 
at  Lenni  till  the  afternoon  and  go  to  Rockdale  church1  to  hear 
Bp.  Potter  who  preached  there  today.  I  should  have  done  so  but 
for  the  glazing  mill  to  which  I  had  to  return,  not  having  made  any 
arrangement  with  Harry  to  attend  for  me.  I  regretted  it  much  as 
I  should  much  like  to  see  Rockdale  of  which  I  have  heard  you, 
my  beloved,  speak  so  often.  I  called  at  Belin’s  this  afternoon  & 
saw  Mrs.  Gratiot  &  as  I  left  there,  Harry  &  Louisa  &  Charles 
du  Pont  entered  the  gate  for  the  same  purpose,  so  I  suppose  they 
had  enough  calls  for  one  afternoon.  Dearest,  if  you  want  anything 
brought  up  write  me  &  I  will  attend  to  it,  &  should  you  want 
money  ask  Father  for  it  and  I  will  return  it  to  him  when  I  go  up. 
I  hope  your  Mcllhenny  frolic  will  not  have  fatigued  you  too  much. 
Do  be  careful  my  own  beloved  for  you  must  recollect  how  little 
able  you  are  to  make  great  exertions  &  I  fancy  you  do  not  spare 
yourself  enough.  And  now,  my  own  darling,  adieu,  Kiss  Ec  & 
Irene  &  tell  them  papa  told  you  to  &  I  will  give  you  your  share  on 
Tuesday,  till  then,  my  own,  believe  me  till  death. 

Your  devoted. 
Lex. 

My  Dearest  Joan:  HaSIey>  March  /0>  i852- 

I  am  too  thankful  that  you  have  been  spared  the  anxiety,  and 
alarm  you  would  have  had,  by  being  away  from  home  today. 
We  have  had  a  severe  accident  in  Hagley  just  below  our  house 

1  Calvary  Church,  Rockdale,  Pa.  of  which  Richard  Somers  Smith  (1789-1884),  Joanna’s 
uncle,  was  the  Founder  in  1833.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  Rockdale  on  page  3,  Chapter  I, 
Vol.I. 
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which  has  resulted  fatally  in  the  death  of  James  McCafferty,  and 
I  fear  John  Devine  (Maria’s  husband)  will  not  recover.  Christy 
Cowan’s  mill  blew  up  at  ten  o’clock  and  blew  up  the  three  wheel¬ 
barrows  of  cake  that  were  passing,  making  four  successive  ex¬ 
plosions,  the  three  barrows  being  pretty  heavy  shocks,  so  much 
so  as  to  break  glass  in  the  front  of  our  house,  in  the  dining  room, 
our  room,  Fanny’s  and  the  nursery,  all  of  which  I  had  replaced 
this  afternoon.  McCafferty  died  at  i  o’clock  having  had  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  both  legs  and  severe  gashes  in  their  flesh.  John 
Devine  had  to  have  the  left  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint, 
and  the  shoulder  blade  being  broken,  I  fear  he  cannot  recover. 
Cowan  escaped  with  a  slight  cut  on  the  chin.  The  panic  among  the 
hands  is  so  great  that  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  up. 
Thomas  Walker  quit  work  immediately  after  dinner  and  I  expect 
George  Fisher,  Samuel  Fisher,  Michael  Joice,  Fergus  Rhynes,  John 
Russell  and  Edward  McKinney  will  not  come  to  work  tomorrow 
and  probably  more  will  leave.  McCafferty’s  funeral  will  take  place 
tomorrow  afternoon,  so  on  that  account  I  should  have  to  stay.  I 
am  too  sorry  that  this  calamity  has  occurred  to  prevent  my  going 
for  you,  my  dearest.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  I  think  that  you 
were  saved  the  fright  and  horror  of  being  present  at  such  a  scene 
I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  you  went  up  this  morning. 

Eleuthera  ran  over  here  to  the  children  as  soon  as  the  accident 
occurred  and  was  so  exhausted  she  almost  fainted,  when  she 
arrived  according  to  Eliza  Register’s  and  Mary’s  account;  for 
I  did  not  come  up  immediately  knowing  you  were  away  and 
having  to  assist  the  poor  sufferers.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  town 
yard  at  Smith’s  Store  and  ran  up  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry 
me,  and  reached  the  scene  before  anything  had  been  done  for  the 
men;  so  had  to  get  them  home  which  detained  me.  I  went  over 
and  saw  Eleu  at  dinner  time  and  she  and  Victorine  urged  me  to 
send  the  telegraph  lest  the  news  should  have  reached  you  by  the 
cars.  I  hope  my  telegraph  did  not  alarm  you  my  own  beloved, 
I  do  hope  and  trust  you  have  not  been  too  much  fatigued  by  your 
journey  and  will  return  in  safety  to  me  tomorrow  evening. 
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Give  my  love  to  Mother  and  tell  her  I  regret  so  much  this 
occurence  as  it  has  prevented  my  seeing  her  for  the  present,  also 
to  Maria,  and  with  kisses  to  your  own  dear  self,  I  remain 

Your  ever  devoted. 
Lex. 


Thursday  evening,  May  7,  1857. 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  had  intended  to  have  written  last  night  but  had  three  meetings 
to  attend,  one  of  the  vestry,  one  of  the  brotherhood  and  one  of  the 
School  Committee!!!  The  august  Capt.  called  me  to  one  side 
before  the  meeting  and  asked  me  if  I  cared  about  going  to  the 
Convention  from  Christ  Ch.  as  some  of  the  other  vestrymen 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  as  it  met  in  Wilmington! 
I  told  him  I  could  not  go  unless  I  was  elected  here  and  he  suggested 
my  going  from  “one  of  the  town  churches.”  I  told  him  their 
delegates  were  all  appointed  so  he  did  not  dare  to  leave  me  off. 
I  received  an  invitation  today  to  dine  with  him  on  Saturday  to 
meet  his  Wilmington  friends,  a  set  dinner  party  at  3  o'clock. 
I  wrote  an  excuse  as  I  was  going  up  to  bring  you  home.  Last  night 
I  was  sitting  reading  in  the  dining  room  at  a  little  after  twelve 
o’clock,  the  magic  hour  for  ghosts,  when  I  heard  the  front  door 
suddenly  open!  I  started  and  listened,  a  footstep  entered  and 
marched  solemnly  down  the  entry!  I  resolved  to  wait  its  entrance 
and  prepared  to  arm  myself  with  a  chair  for  the  attack!  when  the 
door  opened  and  in  walked  Irenee,  who  was  going  down  to  the 
mills  and  seeing  the  light  came  in  to  make  a  morning  call.  He 
stayed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  I  continued  reading  till 
after  one.  I  informed  him  that  the  “light  of  my  eyes”  having  de¬ 
parted  from  the  house  there  was  no  comfort  left,  and  I  was 
solacing  my  lonely  hours  with  a  book! 

I  received  your  despatch  this  afternoon  and  enclose  the  ten 
dollars  you  ask  for.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  robbed  for  I  thought 
I  had  provided  amply  for  your  short  stay,  having  given  you  forty 
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dollars,  I  think  maybe  I  had  better  send  twenty  lest  you  should 
not  have  enough  of  ten.  So,  having  changed  my  mind,  find  herein 
twenty  dollars  in  two  ten  dollars  bills. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Canby  called  here  this  afternoon,  it  seems  as 
though  you  were  destined  never  to  find  each  other  at  home. 
I  walked  round  the  garden  with  them  and  they  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  our  appearance  of  vegetables  and  praised  them  as 
being  finer  than  almost  any  they  had  seen.  I  am  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  a  letter  from  you  this  evening  when  I  go  to  the  office 
for  I  do  want  so  to  hear  how  little  Minnie1  has  gotten  along  with¬ 
out  her  milk  at  night.  I  fear  you  have  found  her  very  troublesome. 
I  am  rejoiced  that  they  are  all  well  as  your  message  assures  me. 
I  send  up  a  letter  from  E.  Rich  which  came  during  your  absence 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening  and  have  appropriated  the 
coins.  Please  thank  her  for  them  for  me  if  you  see  her. 

I  want  you  to  telegraph  me  by  what  train  you  intend  to  come 
down  that  I  may  leave  orders  for  the  big  carriage  to  come  in  for 
us,  as  the  weather  may  not  be  as  pleasant  as  at  present  and  Minnie 
had  better  not  be  exposed. 

You  can’t  think  how  lonesome  I  am,  dearest,  here  without  you, 
it  has  been  so  long  since  you  have  been  away,  and  after  having  had 
the  boys  at  home  so  long,  the  house  seems  so  still,  so  many  of  our 
little  ones  being  absent. 

Kiss  them  all  for  me  and  with  bushels  for  yourself,  believe  me, 

Ever  your  own,  Lex. 


Thursday  night ,  June  i8yy  {?). 

My  Dearest  Joan: 

I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  as  a  relief  to  my  constant  thinking  of 
you.  I  have  not  gone  out  this  evening  and  have  regretted  that 
I  did  not  go  down  again  at  4  o’clock  that  I  might  know  how  you 
are.  I  lost  the  chance  of  giving  two  votes  this  morning  which  were 
taken  before  I  got  back,  but  I  was  in  time  to  hear  the  new  Canon 

1  Joanna  Maria  du  Pont,  youngest  child  of  Alexis  and  Joanna  du  Pont. 
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for  the  trial  of  a  Bishop  reported,  which  is  to  come  up  tomorrow. 
If  it  is  proper  it  will  certainly  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  certain  Bp. 
I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  its  passing  the  house  of 
Clerical  &  lay  delegates,  what  the  Bp.  will  do  with  it  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  an  admirably  drawn  up  paper  and  I  think  ought  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  ch.  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fathers  in  God  ought  of  all  men 
to  present  examples  of  undoubted  purity  and  a  blameless  life. 
And  for  the  home  or  the  Church  a  law  should  exist  to  meet  all 
cases  which  may  injure  her  prosperity.  This  Canon  provides  for 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  before  a  tribunal  who  shall  decide  whether 
there  be  just  grounds  of  accusation;  if  they  say  ‘NO’  there  can  be 
no  trial;  if  Yes,  then  the  trial  goes  on  before  a  court  of  Bps.  A  Bp. 
attacked  by  public  rumor  may  claim  an  investigation  and  demand 
a  trial.  There  will  probably  be  an  evening  session  tomorrow,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  convention  adjourning  on  Tuesday  at  two 
o'clock.  Another  report  is  they  will  not  adjourn  for  ten  days  but 
there  is  no  knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  changed  the  curtains  this  afternoon  and  they  will  go  down  by 
the  boat  tomorrow.  I  could  not  get  landscape  ones  of  the  right 
length  so  I  had  to  get  the  old  style  and  pay  $1.50  extra!  Rachel  is 
here,  arrived  today  and  goes  down  tomorrow  afternoon.  Elizabeth 
Rich  has  been  very  sick  with  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  Frank  told 
her  he  would  paint  it  with  iodine  when  he  came.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  the  next  day  when  he  came,  she  did  it  herself,  six  times  in  the 
night  and  when  he  came,  he  found  her  in  a  most  awful  condition; 
she  having  put  on  too  much,  her  throat  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
mortification.  Aunt  blames  Frank  for  not  having  told  them  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  was  though  the  fault  was  their  own  for  not 
waiting  for  him  to  apply  the  remedy  properly.  He  don’t  know 
they  blame  him. 

Bronson — &  Mary  will  come  down  on  Saturday  evening  with 
me.  Old  Brinckle  said  as  much  as  that  he  could  not  preach  as  he 
had  but  two  services  and  other  gentlemen  were  invited.  If  this  is 
the  case  I  will  drive  him  to  town  to  preach  at  the  Old  Church.  I 
feel  strongly  tempted,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  go  to  town  Sunday. 
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I  met  Helen  Carstairs  after  evening  prayer  and  walked  up  to 
her  door  with  her;  she  invited  me  to  tea  there  tomorrow  evening 
which  I  accepted  conditionally  in  case  there  was  no  evening 
service  of  convention. 

Cate  returned  last  night  and  went  down  to  the  factory  this 
morning  to  return  tomorrow.  My  dearest,  how  I  wish  I  was  with 
you  tonight  that  I  might  fold  you  in  my  arms  and  keep  you  warm 
if  you  have  any  return  of  the  chill.  I  trust  that  you  have  escaped 
from  fever  this  afternoon  and  I  hope  Dr.  Bush  who  I  asked  to 
come  up  has  seen  you.  My  darling,  you  have  my  prayers  for  your 
speedy  recovery  and  you  know  how  kind  and  merciful  our  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  has  been.  We  should  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  grant 
what  we  earnestly  have  desired  for  we  know  in  whom  we  have 
trusted !  Adieu,  dearest,  with  love  to  our  little  ones,  I  remain 

Ever  your  own 
Lex. 


☆ 

J^ast  cQetter 

I  shall  weep  never  and  laugh  not  any  more 

Swinburne. 

Alexis  to  Rev.  Stevens  Parker 

Hagley ,  August  21 ,  1857. 

My  Bear  Mr.  Parker: 

I  this  evening  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Breck  informing  me 
that  your  health  required  some  relaxation  from  your  continued 
labors  and  that  he  had  advised  a  trip  to  Boston,  permit  me  to  urge 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  remaining  warm  month  to  recruit  for 
your  winter  campaign  against  the  great  adversary;  you  have  had 
an  extra  amount  of  labor  thrown  upon  you  in  consequence  of  our 
Rector’s  absence  from  the  city  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  this 
indulgence  in  return. 
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We  will  endeavor  to  supply  your  place  during  your  absence  and 
if  we  fail  to  do  so  Mr.  Breck  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  make  out  by 
holding  service  at  the  Old  Church  in  the  afternoon  and  at  Brandy¬ 
wine  Village  in  the  evening,  as  we  have  the  gas  there  now.  I  beg, 
my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting  this  suggestion, 
as  undoubtedly  the  change  of  air  will  be  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Parker 
also,  and  thus  a  double  benefit  will  be  attained. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  No.  408  on  Union  Bank  to  your  order, 
on  account  of  the  first  quarters  salary  of  the  second  year’s  engage¬ 
ment,  $ 70 — which  may  be  acceptable  previous  to  your  journey. 

With  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Parker,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 
Alexis  I.  du  Pont. 

P.  S.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  dispense  with  the  morning 
service  at  the  Old  Church  next  Sunday  ? 

☆ 


Sympathy  to  Joanna 

Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 
Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear ?  — 

Then  child  of  misfortune ,  come  hither , 

Til  weep  with  thee ,  tear  for  tear. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Katie,  Wife  of  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Joanna 

# 

Philadelphia ,  Sept,  j,  1857. 

I  have  put  off  writing  to  you,  from  day  to  day,  my  dearest  Joan, 
because  I  felt  that  you  had  so  many  things  hourly  occurring  to 
harrow  your  feelings,  that  a  letter  from  me  even  of  sympathy 
would  be  almost  all  pain,  and  I  shrank  from  adding  one  feather 
to  your  grievous  burden. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS — ST.  JOHN  S  CHURCH 
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What  could  I  say  to  comfort  you,  dearest  sister,  but  trust  in 
God?  Every  day  seems  to  me,  but  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
the  blow,  that  has  torn  him  from  you,  and  I  can  only  love  you; 
and  pray  for  you  and  weep  with  you  in  your  great  sorrow.  Your 
dear  Lex  has  left  no  brother  or  sister  that  has  grieved  for  him  with 
a  truer  sincerity  of  heart  than  I,  my  dearest  Joan,  and  none  that 
can  feel  more  deeply  what  a  privilege  it  was  to  be  one  of  his,  how¬ 
ever  remote.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  weeks  I  spent  with  you 
this  summer,  the  remembrance  of  each  day  seems  to  bring  with  it 
some  pleasant  recollection  of  him,  his  goodness  and  consideration 
of  me,  his  kindness  to  the  children,  his  earnest  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  prayers,  his  devotion  in  Church,  the  many  arguments  we 
used  to  have  at  sister’s  about  church  matters,  so  firm  yet  so 
gently  expressed,  all  the  thousand  little  occurrences  of  every  day 
life  in  those  few  weeks,  come  thronging  before  me,  till  I  can  think 
or  dream  of  nothing  else.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  that  he  is  gone, 
but  dearest  Joan,  it  must  all  be  rightly  ordered  by  his  Heavenly 
Father  for  your  and  our  good — and  some  day  you  will  see  and 
feel  it.  I  long  very  much  to  see  you,  my  dearest  sister.  When 
mother  leaves  you,  if  you  can  bear  to  have  me,  I  will  come  for  a 
day,  with  only  my  baby.  In  the  meantime  I  am  too  glad  to  hear 
from  Frank,  your  proposition  to  send  Eugene  to  us — do  so,  dear 
Joan,  by  all  means,  his  room  is  ready  for  him  for  as  long  as  you 
will  let  him  stay  and  I  only  wish  I  could  return  to  him  and  all  your 
children  one  tithe  of  the  kindness  I  have  always  received  from 
their  Parents! 

I  think  you  will  like  the  photograph  when  finished — it  is  to  me 
a  very  perfect  likeness  and  you  may  be  assured  Frank  will  spare 
no  effort  to  have  it  properly  done.  He  will  write  to  you  respecting 
it  and  other  matters  mentioned  in  your  letter.  He  desires  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  will  save  all  the  notices  in  the  papers  that  you 
receive,  as  he  will  probably  have  occasion  for  them  all — If  Fanny 
would  paste  them  in  a  book,  they  could  be  carefully  preserved. 

I  must  say  good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear  sister! 
If  I  can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  to  you  or  yours  in  any 
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way,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me,  and  in  the 
meantime  can  only  pray  to  love  me  always,  and  believe  me 

Ever  your  affectionate 
Sister  Katie. 


Paulina  C.  Fowle  to  Joanna  •  Boston, Nov.  10, 1857. 
My  Bear  Friend: 

I  have  wished  to  write  to  you  ever  since  your  Heavenly  Father 
has  called  upon  you  to  walk  the  lonely  path  of  Widowhood;  but 
my  own  bitter  experience  had  taught  me  how  vain  was  the  help 
of  man  in  our  hour  of  the  greatest  need,  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  Job's  friends,  when  they  wept  with  him  but  kept  silence.  I  have 
no  doubt  my  dear  friend,  you  but  begin  to  believe  that  it  is  true 
that  you  are  henceforth  to  be  alone  on  the  earth,  and  that  the 
aching  void  of  widowhood  is  to  be  your  portion ;  yet  you  must  also 
be  able  to  review  the  many  mercies  that  attended  the  blow.  Your 
beloved  husband  went  not  from  you  in  health,  never  more  to  bless 
your  sight  while  on  Earth;  but  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
home  and  there  for  twenty-four  hours  to  speak  of  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul,  to  manifest  to  all  the  sweet  peace  and  confidence 
that  reigned  within.  You,  therefore,  should  not  look  into  the  grave 
for  your  dear  Alexis;  for  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  Sleeps  in 
Jesus;  yea,  is  even  risen  with  Him.  My  dear  friend,  we  can  form 
but  a  poor,  feeble  conception  of  what  these  words  imply,  yet  faint 
as  our  conception  is,  I  am  sure  when  you  think  on  it,  you  would 
not  bring  Dear  Alexis  back  if  you  could.  His  work  was  done,  and 
well  done.  His  was  not  a  dwarfish  Christianity,  but  he  gave  him¬ 
self  to  his  Master's  work  with  his  whole  heart.  Only  the  day  before 
the  fatal  accident  I  was  reading  the  life  of  Headley  Vickars,1  and 
laying  down  the  book,  I  began  to  think  who,  among  my  male 
friends  approached  the  nearest  to  the  life  of  that  bright  example; 

1  See  footnote  relating  to  letter  of  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  dated  September 
15,  1857. 
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and  my  mind  turned  at  once  to  Alexis,  with  his  bible  class  and  his 
many  and  earnest  efforts  in  his  Redeemer’s  cause.  What  wonderful 
protection  was  afforded  to  your  two  boys  who  had  just  left  their 
father’s  side.  I  trust  they  will  soon  take  his  place  both  in  church 
and  in  the  home  circle.  You  are  greatly  blessed,  dear  friend,  in 
your  children,  in  your  family  circle,  among  your  husband’s  family 
and  your  own.  It  is  well  to  often  dwell  upon  these  things,  that 
praise  may  mingle  with  our  tears  and  our  prayers.  Think  of  what 
Christ  suffered  for  us,  and  that  through  His  sufferings  your  hus¬ 
band  is  now  so  blessed.  Think  also  of  the  trials  of  others,  and  how 
many  have  had  their  cup  much  fuller  than  yours  and  many  a 
bitter  drop  mixed  in  it  which  has  been  extracted  from  yours. 
I  hope  your  children  continue  well  and  your  own  health  has  not 
suffered  under  this  heavy  sorrow. 

Pauline  desires  to  unite  with  me  in  Love  and  sympathy  to  you 
and  Fanny.  She  is  doing  well  and  able  to  nurse  her  little  girl  who 
grows  very  well  and  is  a  month  old  today.  She  was  very  thin  when 
she  was  born,  owing  I  think  to  Pauline’s  taking  too  much  exercise 
with  fatigue,  consequent  upon  constant  company  from  the  day 
she  returned  home  from  the  Brandywine,  till  the  day  her  infant 
was  born. 

Charlotte  Cazenove  remarked  this  summer  that  Cousin  Henry 
was  Uncle  Sam  all  over  again;  that  is,  never  satisfied  if  a  half  bed 
remained  unoccupied  in  the  house  and  it  has  been  literally  true 
this  summer.  Henry  would  invite  one  set  of  friends  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  the  very  day  that  others  were  leaving.  Some  are  out  there 
three  or  four  times  for  days  and  a  week  at  the  time.  Pauline  has 
company  with  more  ease  than  most  persons,  still  it  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  I  predicted  a  small  seven  month’s  child  all  summer. 
She  escaped  that  but  the  child  was  born  three  weeks  too  soon  and 
was  very  thin.  She  weighed  7  lbs.  three  ounces  (?)  at  the  end  of  ten 
days.  She  now  weighs  ten  pounds.  I  am  very  anxious  to  impress 
upon  Pauline  that  she  must  be  more  than  usually  careful  of  her¬ 
self  this  winter.  I  consider  this  a  very  dangerous  climate  but  fear 
I  cannot  convince  Henry  of  it  till  too  late;  and  Pauline  is  unwilling 
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to  object  to  doing  anything  he  thinks  her  equal  to.  Please  give  my 
love  to  Fanny  and  all  your  dear  children  and  all  my  Brandywine 
friends  and  reserve  ( ?)  for  yourself  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
your 

Affectionate  and  attached  friend, 
Paulina  C.  Fowle. 


☆ 


Brother  to  Sister  1855-1866 

One  man  in  a  thousand ,  Solomon  says , 

Will  stick  more  close  than  a  brother. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Joanna 

Philadelphia ,  Dec.  26th ,  1855. 

Since  you  were  here,  my  dear  Joanna  I  have  learned  that  the 
lady  who  was  to  work  the  altar  cloth  has  been  prevented  from 
commencing  it  by  sickness,  and  in  reflecting  over  the  matter  I 
have  concluded  to  submit  the  two  following  propositions  to  you 
for  your  decision  with  the  assurance  that  I  will  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  either.  First  I  will  have  the  cloth  made  and  trimmed 
with  fringe  but  without  any  design,  or  letters  upon  it  for  the 
present;  should  a  change  ever  come  over  those  who  so  dread  the 
exhibition  of  the  “sign  of  our  salvation,”  I  will,  if  living,  have  it 
worked  on  the  cloth  then  at  my  own  expense.1  Or  second  I  will 
drop  the  matter  altogether  and  appropriate  the  cloth  to  some 
other  object.  Do  not  let  the  matter  give  you  a  moment's  concern, 
my  dear  sister,  for  although  it  would  have  given  me  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure  to  make  the  offering  as  originally  intended,  I  would  rather 

1  This  ably-expressed  sentence  is  significant  in  that  it  stresses  the  strong  aversion  to 
symbolism  of  any  character,  prevalent  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  on  the  part  of 
the  Low  Churchmen. 
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never  do  it  than  be  the  cause  of  the  least  unpleasant  feeling  in 
those  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a  Cross  and  a  crucifix,  or 
lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of  you  or  your  dear  husband  who  have 
laboured  so  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  I  feel  extremely 
sorry  that  you  should  have  been  so  harassed  about  the  matter  and 
particularly  that  you  should  have  thought  I  could  be  offended  at 
you  for  any  part  you  took  in  it.  I  fully  appreciated  the  pain  it 
cost  you  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  ungracious  news,  but  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  you  in  connection  with  it.  So  do  not  let  it 
worry  you  for  a  moment.  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  wish  in 
relation  to  it,  but  candidly  confess  I  would  rather  not  have  the 
letters  without  the  ends.  Wishing  you  and  yours  many  happy 
returns  of  this  joyful  season  and  with  fervent  prayers  that  God 
will  sustain  and  strengthen  you,  I  am  always, 

Your  affectionate  bro, 
Frank. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  August 31st,  1837. 

I  had  intended  writing  to  you  today,  my  dearest  Joanna,  in 
relation  to  several  matters.  In  the  first  place  let  me  again  thank 
you  for  the  cup  so  valued  by  me  from  its  association  with  my  dear 
brother.  I  use  it  daily.  I  will  always  cherish  it  as  a  memento  of  one 
dearly  loved. 

I  will  make  inquiries  from  Hoyt  today  and  will  send  another 
list  at  once  if  he  has  it.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  first 
impression  of  the  photograph.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  will 
have  it  coloured — whether  according  to  life,  or  in  India  ink  only. 

I  asked  Henry  to  send  the  policy  of  life  insurance  in  our  com¬ 
pany  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  in  Wilmington  to  have  the  payment  of 
premiums  endorsed  upon  it,  tho’  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  about  it  here,  and  the  Sec.  has  told  me  he  is  ready  to  pay 
at  any  time.  There  were  $5000  here,  the  same  in  the  Philada  Life 
and  in  the  New  York  Mutual,  making  $15,000  in  all.  Besides 
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there  have  been  transferred  to  his  name  $5000  on  Mr.  Jos. 
Walker’s  life,  $2500  on  Mr.  Bowers  of  N.  O.,  $3500  on  my  life 
and  about  $1600  on  others,  all  payable  on  the  death  of  the  parties 
to  you. 

I  have  inquired  about  Mr.  Short’s  School  and  hear  the  highest 
character  of  it.  He  takes  a  limited  number  only  but  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  though  not  teaching  the  doctrines.  He  is  not  in  town  now. 
His  school  opens  on  the  14th  prox.  The  session  at  the  University 
opens  tomorrow  week  but  if  Eugene  prefers  it  I  can  get  him  a 
private  examination  by  some  of  the  Professors  before  that  time. 
I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Breck  for  your  consideration  and 
advice.  I  will  do  as  you  wish  in  the  matter.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
to  me  it  would  be  a  labour  of  love. 

Pray  forgive  me  dearest  sister  that  I  obtrude  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness,  upon  you  now.  God  knows  I  would  much  rather  try  to  com¬ 
fort  you  in  your  deep  affliction  could  I  do  so.  I  can  only  pray  that 
He  who  does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men 
“may  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you 
peace  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

God  bless  you  my  dear  sister  prays 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

Frank. 

Katie  sends  much  love  to  you,  Mother  and  Maria  in  which  she 
is  joined  by  me. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  1309  Walnut  St., 

Sept.  3 ,  1857 . 

Do  not  speak  of  troubling  me,  my  dearest  Joanna,  about 
anything  in  which  I  can  serve  or  aid  you,  for  indeed  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  lighten  the  burden  that  I  feel 
presses  so  heavily  upon  you ! 

In  regard  to  the  second  suit  I  sent  for  Alexis,  it  is  not  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  the  first.  The  pants,  I  thought,  would  be  more  service- 
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able  than  black  and  the  jacket  though  quite  as  fine  as  the  first 
was  cheaper  in  consequence  of  being  of  last  year’s  make.  If  they 
do  not  suit  in  any  particular,  please  return  them  and  I  will  ex¬ 
change  them.  The  first  suit  was  ten  dollars;  the  second  eight. 
Eugene’s  coat  by  some  mistake  was  not  sent.  It  went  down  to 
the  store  today,  however,  and  is  probably  now  with  you.  Hoyt 
would  prefer  seeing  Eugene  when  he  comes  up  on  Monday,  before 
altering  the  others. 

Mr.  Short  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  city,  and  although  I  went 
to  his  school  room  this  aft.  I  could  get  no  circular.  I  will  be  on  the 
look-out  for  him  however.  The  college  fee  is  $90.00  per  year,  pay¬ 
able  in  installments  of  $30.00  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  I  saw 
Mr.  Biddle,  the  treasurer,  today  and  he  told  me  not  to  hurry  you. 
I  saw  McClees  again  this  aft.  about  the  photograph  and  told  him 
your  wishes  which  he  promised  to  regard.  He  says  he  will  have  it 
done  by  Thursday  of  next  week.  I  am  glad  you  liked  it  for  I  think 
it  is  excellent. 

Katie  wrote  to  you  today  by  mail,  dearest  Joanna,  and  said 
what  I  now  repeat  that  it  will  give  us  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  have  Eugene  with  us  as  long  as  he  will  stay.  I  owe  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  dear  brother,  which  I  would  be  too 
happy  to  lighten — by  sharing  all  I  have  with  any  belonging  to  him ! 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you  had  had  a  conversation  with  Henry 
and  now  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken  I  trust  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  be  more  frequent.  I  feel  sure  that  his  heart  is  much 
softened  and  that  he  desires  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  you,  but 
he  is  naturally  reserved  and  requires  a  little  drawing  out,  but  you 
know  that  confidence  begets  confidence,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  on 
your  part  will  awaken  it  on  his.  Forgive  me  if  I  touch  upon  tender 
subjects  dearest  Joanna,  my  desire  to  secure  your  happiness  is  my 
only  plea. 

I  wish  I  were  nearer  to  you!  but  dearest  I  will  come  to  you  when¬ 
ever  you  desire  it  and  give  you  all  the  help  I  can  in  your  trials. 
His  was  a  noble  heart!  Alas  that  we  have  only  the  memory  of  his 
goodness  and  generosity  to  console  us ! 
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I  would  write  more  but  I  am  suffering  from  one  of  my  headaches 
again.  God  bless  you  my  dearest  sister,  prays 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

Frank. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  1309  Walnut  St., 

Sept,  is,  1857. 

Your  sorrowful  letter,  my  dearest  Joanna,  has  almost  broken 
my  heart.  I  have  felt  so  much  for  you,  and  grieved  so  much  that 
you  were  not  nearer  that  at  times  I  felt  almost  rebellious.  Do  not 
despair  dearest.  God  will  yet  open  a  way,  perhaps  when  we  least 
expect  it,  by  which  the  virtues  and  example  of  our  loved  one  may 
be  held  up  as  an  example  to  men.  He  will  never  permit  such  a  life 
to  be  lost  in  its  influence  on  others.  If  our  cherished  plan  is  not 
carried  out,  tis  because  “our  ways  are  not  as  His  ways.”  So  do  not 
let  us  grieve  about  it  but  bide  our  time.  In  the  meantime  I  shall 
go  on  collecting  material  that  will  come  into  use  some  day  or 
other.  I  confess  I  am  disappointed  and  surprised  and  so  little  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  result  that  I  had  commenced  a  letter  to  Eleuthera 
asking  her  to  supply  a  little  sketch  of  her  father's  life,  and  of  the 
building  of  the  school  house,  the  first  germ  that  matured  into  the 
glorious  fruit  of  eternal  life  to  two  loved  ones!  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  it  in  the  light  his  sisters  do.  What  would  have  become  of  the 
bright  example  of  that  Soldier  of  Christ,  Headley  Vickars,1  if  his 
family  had  objected?  Or  of  Dr.  Godman2  if  the  same  reason  had 

1  Captain  Hedley  Shafto  Johnstone  Vicars  (1826-1855),  an  English  army  officer. 
Killed  in  action  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  1855.  Distinguished  for  his  bravery  and 
qualities  of  leadership  but  principally  on  account  of  his  religious  activities.  Taught  Sunday 
School,  read  the  Scriptures  to  and  prayed  with  the  men  of  his  command.  At  Sebastopol  he 
held  prayer  meetings  in  his  tent.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
moralistic  literature  in  the  past. 

2  John  D.  Godman  (1794-1830).  Famous  physician  and  naturalist.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Rutgers  Medical  College,  New  York  City.  Known  especially  for  his  ability  as  an  In¬ 
structor.  The  death  of  a  favorite  pupil  with  strong  Christian  beliefs,  turned  him  to  the 
study  of  Christianity.  He  was  in  accord  with  the  atheistic  views  of  the  French  materialistic 
philosophers  of  his  day  during  the  first  part  of  his  life  but  finally  became  a  devout  Christian 
and  died  as  such. 
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been  urged?  Such  men  belong  to  no  exclusive  people,  they  are 
God’s  appointed  means  of  turning  many  to  righteousness  and  as 
such  free  to  all.  Do  men  light  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Breck  will  be  sorely  grieved,  I  know.  He  spent  last  night 
with  me,  and  we  talked  the  whole  matter  over  and  arranged  a 
plan  of  the  memoir  by  which  the  greater  portion  was  to  be  devoted 
to  a  record  of  his  labours  since  his  baptism. 

Now,  since  that  is  ended  for  the  present,  we  must  substitute 
the  sermons  which  Mr.  B.  preached  and  which  have  been  requested 
for  publication.  Should  you  see  Mr.  B.,  who,  by  the  way,  is  coming 
near  you,  tell  of  this  plan.  I  urge  him  to  consent  and  to  have  them 
printed  in  a  convenient  form  and  in  large  numbers. 

And  do  you  my  dearest  sister,  sorrow  not  as  one  without  hope, 
for  although  the  idol  of  your  heart  is  taken  from  you  for  awhile, 
God  has  given  many  and  kind  friends,  whose  tears  freely  flow 
with  yours,  and  whose  hearts  bleed  with  every  wound  inflicted 
on  yours,  and  none  more  so  than  we  who  now  offer  you  these 
feeble  words  of  consolation. 

Let  me  again  assure  you  of  my  earnest  desire  to  serve  you  and 
beg  you  never  to  think  anything  a  trouble  to  me  that  will  in  the 
slightest  degree  minister  to  your  comfort!  Call  upon  me  always 
and  often  and  be  sure  that  in  so  doing  you  will  help  to  lighten  the 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  him  we  both  loved  so  well. 

God  bless  you  dearest  sister,  be  of  good  cheer, — 

“We  part  on  earth  in  sorrow ,  to  meet  in  bliss  again.” 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Frank. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna 

I  was  so  hurried  and  tired  when  I  wrote  to  you,  dearest,  that 
I  was  obscure  in  what  I  intended  to  say  in  several  matters.  I  will 
try  and  be  more  intelligible  now.  Mr.  Bidermann  ordered  three 
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India  ink  copies  of  the  photograph,  one  to  be  completed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  go  to  France.  That  one  was  done  and  sent  down  at  once. 
There  remained,  therefore  two  more  to  be  sent  down.  I  told 
McClees  only  to  do  one  and  send  that  one  to  you  in  order 
that  you  might  add  your  India  ink  copy  to  it  and  make  up  the 
two  he  still  desired,  thus  giving  you  the  chance  of  disposing 
of  the  one  you  have  &  getting  one  of  Dinmore’s  that  Mr. 
Breck  had  done. 

In  regard  to  McClees'  bill,  the  half  dollar  was  a  mistake  of 
mine.  He  charged  me  two  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  paper  partout, 
but  you  only  two.  Your  bill  is  therefore  as  follows: 


Colored  photographs 

$30.00 

One  India  ink 

7.00 

Two  paper  partouts 

4.00 

70  plain  photos 

70.00 
$ 1 1 1. 00 

Mrs.  Frank  du  Pont  owes  him 

9.00 

Making  the  whole  bill 

$ 120.00 

I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  Dinmore  earlier.  I  might  have 
saved  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  I  think  he  works  quite  as 
well  as  I  will  show  you  by  sending  you  a  photograph  of  myself, 
which  all  here  think  excellent. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  and  sorry  I  was  not  to  be  with  you  on 
Sunday.  I  thought  you  would  go  in  to  Trinity  and  did  wish  to  be 
with  you,  but  at  the  last  moment  a  gentleman  came  to  me  to  take 
care  of  his  wife,  threatened  with  miscarriage,  and  as  it  was  a  first 
call  and  he  an  influential  man,  I  did  not  feel  in  these  hard  times  as 
if  I  could  justify  myself  in  leaving.  God,  I  trust,  will  open  a  way 
for  me  yet,  if  not  this  month,  perhaps  next  when  I  have  a  day  or 
two  of  holiday. 

I  am  now  up  to  my  eyes  in  work  and  although  it  is  not  very 
profitable,  I  must  be  here  to  attend  to  it. 
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I  sympathize  most  warmly  with  you,  my  dearest  Joanna,  in  all 
your  feelings  in  regard  to  Mr.  Parker  &  rejoice  that  you  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much.  God  will  never  desert  you  in  so  good 
a  cause!  I  could  not  help  associating  our  dear  one  with  that  tablet 
of  Headley  Vickars.1  He  was  a  noble  Christian  soldier!  Tell  Eleu 
I  will  attend  to  her  commission  about  the  photograph!  If  the 
arrangement  I  have  mentioned  to  you  does  not  meet  with  your 
views,  let  me  know  and  I  will  change  them.  Nobody  knows  of  it 
but  Father.  Dinmore  is  going  to  finish  one  of  him  in  India  ink  as 
a  sample.  I  will  try  and  get  it  to  show  you. 

Good-night,  dearest.  May  God  help  &  Comfort  you  and  yours 
prays  ever 

Your  devoted  bro. 

Frank. 

Katie  is  in  bed  or  would  send  much  love  I  know. 

October  12 , 1857. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  1509  Walnut  St., 

Oct.  27 ,  1857. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  your  desponding  letter  has  made  me, 
dearest  Joanna.  I  feel  more  and  more  how  comforting  it  would  be 
to  us  all  to  have  you  nearer  to  us.  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  feel 
as  you  do,  and  to  speak  so  gloomily  of  yourself.  Do  not  be  so  cast 
down  my  darling  sister,  for  all  our  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
ones  who  now  lean  most  upon  you.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  put 
more  trust  in  Him  who  has  promised  never  to  desert  those  who 
love  Him.  These  I  know,  would  be  the  wishes  and  words  of  him 
who  has  left  us.  I  will  send  a  prescription  with  this  for  your  cough 
and  beg  you  to  take  it  and  wear  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  on  your 
chest.  I  have  had  no  chance  yet  to  see  about  Eugene’s  coat  for 

1  See  footnote  relating  to  letter  of  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  dated  September 

15,  1857. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  Sunday  evg ,  Nov.  75, 1857 

This  is  the  first  evening  I  have  had  a  leisure  moment  to  write 
you  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  containing  the  check,  my  dearest 
Joanna.  There  has  been  one  unceasing  round  of  engagements 
until  I  am  almost  worn  out.  Tonight  I  have  a  wretched  sick  head¬ 
ache,  resulting  from  fatigue,  so  that  I  am  hardly  fit  to  write. 
Mother’s  visit  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great  comfort  to  you.  I  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  keep  her  with  you  for  some  time.  I  spoke  to 
Dinmore  about  your  picture,  and  he  seems  afraid  to  touch  it  for 
fear  of  spoiling  it.  If  you  will  send  it  up  once  more  I  will  try 
McClees  and  see  if  I  cannot  get  him  to  alter  it.  I  sent  you  down 
his  receipt  and  also  a  bill  for  Eleuthera.  If  she  will  send  me  the 
money  I  will  pay  it  and  take  that  opportunity  to  suggest  the 
alteration  in  yours.  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  you  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  Bible  Class.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  able  to  go  on. 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  library  and  do  not 
doubt  but  that  I  can  get  something,  even  tho’  it  be  small.  I  will 
look  if  I  have  not  some  books  of  my  own  which  may  be  of  use  to 
you  in  that  connection.  I  need  not  again  assure  you,  my  dearest 
sister,  how  gladly  I  will  cooperate  with  you  in  this  or  in  any  way, 
in  which  I  can  aid  or  comfort  you.  I  beg  you  always  and  at  all 
times  to  call  upon  me. 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  have  written  you.  I  know  you  will  for¬ 
give  incoherencies.  You  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to  learn  that  your 
example  has  been  of  incalculable  good  to  the  wife  of  one  of  my 
patients  who  was  suddenly  taken  away  by  disease  of  heart.  The 
last  instance  of  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness,  has  really  inter¬ 
ested  her  and  showed  her  that  others  whose  sufferings  are  greater 
can  still  see  that  our  God  is  a  merciful  Father!  May  He  sustain 
you  my  dearest  sister,  and  bring  you  through  the  waters  of  trouble 
safe  into  the  haven  of  His  rest.  Write  to  me  soon  again  and  tell  me 
all  about  yourself.  I  hope  to  see  you  about  the  26th  D.  V.  God 
bless  and  keep  you,  prays  your  devoted  brother, 

Frank. 

Give  much  love  to  dear  Mother  and  all. 
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Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  Monday  evening , 

Dec.  21 ,  1857. 

After  my  last  letter  had  gone,  my  dearest  Joanna,  I  racked 
my  brain  to  think  what  else  I  wanted  to  say  when  your  note  of 
today  reminded  me  that  it  was  about  the  coat.  I  can  dispose  of  it 
to  a  very  worthy  and  wretchedly  poor  man  who  has  a  large  family. 
If  you  will  send  it  up  I  will  do  so  gladly.  I  sent  you  down  a  Bible 
which  I  hope  you  will  like  and  have  today  procured  a  prayer-book. 
The  “Bust”  is  done  and  I  can  send  you  one  as  soon  as  you  wish  to 
have  it.  I  must  write  and  see  how  many  will  be  taken  on  the 
Brandywine.  Twelve  were  ordered.  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  Every¬ 
body  recognizes  it  here  and  says  it  is  good.  I  can  send  you  one  by 
boat  or  by  the  boys  when  they  go  down.  I  sent  another  package 
of  tracts  to  you  last  Sunday,  which  I  hope  arrived  in  time.  I  hope 
to  get  some  more  books  soon.  My  dearest  Joanna,  my  prayers  and 
best  wishes  are  yours  during  this  blessed  season.  May  God  bless 
you  and  yours  and  sustain  you  in  your  good  works  until  it  please 
Him  to  take  you  to  join  Him  who  is  now  joining  with  angels  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Ever  your  Afft.  Bro. 

Frank. 

If  I  forget  anything  you  must  forgive  me;  my  poor  brain  is 
almost  worn  out.  I  will  ask  Eugene  for  the  letter.  Tell  Eleuthera 
the  vice  (?)  arrived  Saturday  and  wish  her  a  Happy  Christmas 
from  me.  The  engraving  is  much  improved. 


Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  April  25,  1858. 

By  this  time,  dearest  Joanna,  you  have  doubtless  received  the 
package  of  medicine  and  my  note  which  were  despatched  before 
I  received  your  last.  I  received  yesterday  yours  and  the  inscription 
for  the  tomb  which  pleases  me  very  much.  I  have  made  one  or  two 
corrections  which  I  think  make  it  more  terse  and  stronger.  I  have 
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left  out  (for  your  approval  of  course)  his  parentage  as  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  man’s  estate.  I  have  also  substituted  another  quotation 
for  that  from  Psalms  as  it  is  already  on  Tom’s  monument.  The 
noblest  inscription  is  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him — “a 
perfect  and  upright  man,  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil.” 
Tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  alteration  dearest  and  if  you  do  not 
approve,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  The  tablet  will  be  done  next 
Saturday  and  ready  to  go  down  next  Monday.  The  tomb — about 
the  end  of  next  month.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  It  will 

be  exceedingly  chaste  and  appropriate 
and  will  be  even  more  elevated  than 
I  told  you.  There  will  be  an  inclina¬ 
tion  on  every  surface  so  that  no  water 
will  lodge.  I  propose  to  you  to  ar¬ 
range  the  inscription  thus:  The  name 
and  dates  on  a  scutcheon  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  your  quotation  from 
Mai.  2-6  on  right  hand  side  as  you 
stand  at  the  foot,  and  the  other  on 
opposite.  You  remember  that  the 
sides  slope  away  with  a  short  bevel 
from  the  cross  and  will  therefore  give 
a  very  suitable  place  for  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

I  send  a  note  sketch  which  I  have 
just  made  which  may  perhaps  enable 
you  to  understand.  I  will  send  a 
better  drawing  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
am  also  sending  some  drawings  of 
Fonts.  The  one  next  to  the  last  he  has  done  in  sandstone  $95.00. 

Our  new  nurse  has  come  and  the  children  seem  to  take  to  her 
very  kindly.  Katie  is  not  very  well  but  sends  much  love  to  you  and 
all.  Write  very  soon  again  to 

Your  affect,  bro. 

Frank. 
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Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  Sept.  26^  1858. 

Do  not  think,  my  dearest  Joanna,  because  I  have  not 
written  in  reply  to  your  last  kind  letter,  that  I  have  not 
thought  of  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  much,  and  have  talked 
over  many  plans  by  which  to  aid  you  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  result. 

Last  night  in  the  midst  of  my  cogitation,  in  walked  Mr.  Short 
with  the  proposition  that  Ecky  should  come  to  him  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  and  keep  up  his  classics  and  mathematics  until  such 
time  as  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college.  I  thought  the  idea  a  good 
one  and  promised  to  write  at  once  and  tell  you.  Do  think  about  it 
dearest.  He  says  he  has  put  no  one  into  the  first  class  and  would 
like  much  to  have  Ecky  with  him  again,  to  whom  he  seems  much 
attached.  He  says  he  has  a  prize  for  Ecky  which  he  will  send  to  me 
to  forward  to  him.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  down  to  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  St.  John’s  and  will  do  so  Deo  Volente,  unless  something 
unforeseen  prevents.  I  hope  to  bring  Mr.  Wm.  Weir  (?)  down 
with  me  and  if  I  do  I  would  like  to  bring  him  out  to  the 
Brandywine  for  a  few  hours  if  you  have  no  objection.  He  is  a 
noble  churchman.  He  is  the  same  who  took  Mr.  Odenheimer 
abroad.  We  are  all  pretty  well  here.  Katie  suffers  much  dis¬ 
comfort  as  she  always  does  under  present  circumstances,  but  is 
able  to  keep  about. 

The  memoir  will  be  finished,  my  dearest  sister,  if  God  spares  me, 
though  I  have  but  little  time  (and  health  I  was  about  to  add)  to 
do  much  at  it  now.  Better  times,  will  come,  I  hope  when  I  will 
not  have  to  work  quite  so  hard  and  then  my  labour  of  love  will 
go  on. 

God  bless  and  keep  and  guide  you  my  dearest  sister  and  all  your 
precious  charge. 

Prays,  your  affec.  bro. 

Frank. 
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Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  Cape  May,  August 21,1866. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

Katie  has  just  received  a  letter  from  Eleuthera  in  which  I  am 
pained  to  see  myself  censured  for  neglect  of  my  family,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  discourtesy.  As  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  either  charge  I 
cannot  allow  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  She  says  I  never  answered 
your  letter,  thus  verifying  the  proverb  of  “Shoemaker’s  children, 
etc.”  If  you  never  received  my  letter,  the  fault  is  in  the  mails  and 
yet  I  know  one  at  least  was  received  in  which  I  asked  for  a  report 
from  Dr.  Bullock.  You  cannot  have  heard  that  I  made  three 
attempts  to  reach  you  by  boat  but  was  prevented  by  storm,  and 
twice  delayed  on  the  failroad  (once  all  night)  and  thus  unable  to 
reach  you  by  land  and  was  once  detained  a  week  in  Philada  by 
a  patient  I  could  not  desert.  If  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  my  life 
you  can  see  any  evidence  of  want  of  interest  or  affection  for  you 
or  yours,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  it. 

That  I  did  not  answer  Dr.  Bullock’s  letter  was  simply  because 
I  hope  to  see  him.  Since  I  returned  here  I  have  been  too  unwell  to 
do  so,  until  today  when  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  I  am  more 
pained  than  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  Joanna,  by  what  has  been  said 
of  me,  since  I  feel  that  it  is  unmerited. 

Whatever  else  I  may  lack,  love  for  my  family  is  not  part  of  it. 
I  have  my  own  sorrows  and  anxieties,  as  well  as  you,  but  I  have 
never  yet  allowed  them  to  come  between  me  and  duty  &  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  call  you  or  any  other 
member  of  my  family  has  ever  made  upon  me. 

Hoping,  my  dear  Joanna,  that  you  have  now  learned  sufficient 
reason  for  my  not  coming  to  you,  I  am 

Always,  affectionately  yours, 
Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr- 
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Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.  to  Joanna  •  Cape  May ,  August  26,1866. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  found  your  kind  letter  here  when  I  returned  last  ev’g  and 
write  you.  Am  very  sorry  that  the  matter  ever  was  revived.  When 
Maria  returns  I  will  send  Eleuthera’s  letter  for  your  own  perusal 
that  you  may  see  how  positively  the  statements  are  made.  I  think 
then  you  will  see  that  I  had  some  reason  to  be  pained. 

‘Tis  all  past  now  and  forgotten  however,  and  my  chiefest  regret 
is  that  it  would  have  come  amidst  other  sad  remembrances. 

Believe  me,  dear  Joanna,  no  one  loves  you  better  than  I  do  or 
is  more  willing  to  do  all  you  wish.  And  when  I  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  measure  of  your  expectation,  rest  assured  there  are  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  overcome. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  love,  I  am 

As  always,  affectionately  yours, 
Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr- 

Katie  joins  me  in  love.  Maria  arrived  safely  and  expects  to 
return  to  Philada  on  Wednesday  and  be  with  you  on  Thursday. 

☆ 

Father  to  T)aughter  1857-1871 

Thou  hast  begun  to  love  one  of  My  works 
Almost  enough. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Francis  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad*  Sept,  nth ,  1857 . 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

Henry  called  on  Frank  and  me  yesterday  and  showed  us  Mr.  J. 
A.  Bayard’s  opinion  on  the  will,1  by  which  it  appears  that  its 
invalidity  consists  in  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  (Frank)  being 
a  legatee.  It  occurred  to  us  that  Mr.  Belin  having  drawn  the  will, 

1  There  is  reference  to  a  former  Will  in  The  Brinckle  Diary  (entry  of  June  20,  1852)  but 
this  apparently  was  destroyed. 
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he  might  be  added  as  a  witness  which  would  leave  two  competent 
ones,  but  the  law  does  not  allow  a  witness  to  sign  at  any  other 
time  than  at  the  execution.  That  therefore  sets  at  rest  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  will.  The  next  question  is,  what  had  better 
be  done!  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Henry  had  better 
administer  to  the  estate  and  thereby  take  the  settlement  into  his 
hands,  as  you  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  enough  of  business 
to  attend  to  it — Under  these  circumstances  you  will  be  entitled  to 
one-third,  whereas  by  the  will  you  would  have  been  entitled  to 
one-eighth  of  the  estate.  With  regard  to  the  legacies,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  them  now  but  if  at  any  future  time  you  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  do  so,  you  will  have  the  power  to  donate  as 
much  as  you  choose.  The  $15000  life  insurance  will  belong  to  the 
estate,  as  that  legacy  will  fall,  on  account  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
Will. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Joanna, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


Francis  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.y  Jany  yth>  1858. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

Your  very  acceptable  present  is  received  and  shall  be  cherished 
as  a  gift  from  you.  I  needed  not  to  be  reminded  of  you  as  you  are 
always  in  my  thoughts  and  very  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  pray  to  God  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  your  dear  chil¬ 
dren.  For  myself,  I  have  passed  the  allotted  time  by  four  years, 
but  as  long  as  it  shall  please  my  Heavenly  Father  to  prolong  my 
life  I  shall  endeavor  to  fulfill  its  duties. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

The  busts  go  by  the  boat  today. 

One  of  them  is  yours. 


FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  SR.,  1784-1873 
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Francis  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philada  March  29 ,  1862. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  am  very  much  pleased  to  find 
you  are  so  much  better  and  hope  you  will  never  have  such  another 
attack.  You  will  have  to  be  very  prudent  in  your  diet  for  sometime 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine  to  take  exercise. 

I  send  you  some  stockings  in  exchange  for  those  you  sent  up 
and  a  few  nick-nacks  for  yourself  and  children — No  thanks  are 
due  me  for  anything  I  do  for  you.  If  you  knew  how  much  pleasure 
it  gives  me  to  serve  you,  you,  would  find  that  the  obligation  is  on 
my  side — I  should  hope  that  Dr.  Van  Deusen  is  better  as  no  subse¬ 
quent  account  has  been  given  abt.  him.  Rundle  and  I  have 
written  to  Morris  that  if  he  does  not  settle  about  the  mortgage  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  next,  suit  will  be  brought.  He  has  been 
trifling  with  us  so  long  that  we  are  determined  to  have  the  matter 
settled. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  Dan  sent  me  the  negative  of  Hannah’s 
photograph,  but  I  would  not  trouble  you  about  it,  until  you  were 
able  to  attend  to  it.  I  can  get  McAllister  to  do  it  very  well,  if  you 
should  wish  to  have  it — Maria  has  been  down  in  the  second  story 
for  the  last  3  days  and  she  and  the  baby  are  very  well.  What  shall 
we  call  her? 

Ever  your  aflf.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


Francis  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philada  Sept.  20 ,  1862. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  this  morning  and  was  glad 
to  learn  that  you  were  all  well.  I  have  at  last  finally  settled  with 
Morris  through  Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  has  given  up  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  Division  of  Property  and  the  due  bills  for  the  back 
rents,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  him  (Morris)  #75  out  of  the  rents 
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as  they  come  in.  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  paid  me  $100.  The  due 
bills  amount  to  $211.50  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  says  he  thinks  he 
can  collect  more  than  $75  from  them.  There  is  a  balance  due 
Rundle  of  $98.60  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  send  you  the  $100 
Mr.  Shoemaker  paid  me  and  you  can  send  me  a  check  for  Rundle 
when  he  returns  from  the  wars.  I  hope  you  will  soon  begin  to 
realize  something  from  the  property,  as  it  will  only  take  about  a 
months  rent  to  pay  Morris  his  $75. 

I  think  you  may  rest  easy  now  from  any  fear  of  invasion, 
and  altho>  the  accounts,  so  far,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
we  could  wish,  yet  ultimately  our  army  must  succeed  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  and  we  shall  breathe  freer  and  deeper 
than  we  have  done. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  a  Regiment  had  gone  near  you,  not  that 
I  had  fears  of  any  immediate  danger,  but  that  it  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  in  the  ruling  powers  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need.  Now,  my 
dear,  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  for  me,  and  have  only  to  say  in 
conclusion  that,  with  a  trust  in  God  and  the  strong  arm  of  our 
Country,  we  shall  emerge  from  all  our  troubles  safely — 

Ever  your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

I  think  you  will  like  "‘Mystery/ ’ 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Woods'  novels. 


Francis  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad. — May  8,  i86j. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  write  these  few  lines  by  Alexis  to  say  that  we  have  all  been 
very  anxious  about  Richard  since  the  Battle  of  Hooker’s  Army. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  yet,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  unharmed,  from  what  I  learn  from  the 
newspaper  accounts.  I  saw  Marion  this  morning  who  is  hopeful 
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and  expects  a  letter  today  or  tomorrow.  I  am  better  than  I 
was,  have  good  nights  rest  and  good  appetite.  Are  you  not  glad 
of  Frank’s  success! 

Ever  your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad :  May  14,  1863. 

My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  now  wish  to  say  that 
Dick1  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Girard  College  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  There  were  18  present.  The  ist  ballot  he  had  8 
votes,  the  2nd,  12  and  the  election  was  then  made  unanimous.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  can  leave  the  Army,  which  will  be 
known  in  a  few  days  and  we  are  all  very  much  pleased.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  wrote  me  a  note  saying  he  had  to  leave  the  city  on 
1 2th  and  would  settle  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  Alexis  requests 
me  to  tell  you  that  Gurney  (?)  intends  to  go  down  tomorrow  but 
that  is  uncertain  if  he  will  on  account  of  his  examination.  I  hope  to 
see  you  tomorrow. 

I  am  better. 

Your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.,  June  30,  1863. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  think  that  you  are 
alarmed  more  than  there  is  any  occasion  for  as  I  don’t  think  the 
Rebels  would  venture  so  far  as  the  Brandywine  without  seeing 
their  way  clear  to  get  back.  With  Meades  army  of  the  Potomac 

1  Major  Richard  Somers  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  Francis  Gurney  Smith  and  Eliza 
Mackie  Smith. 
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and  the  army  that  is  fast  forming  in  Penna.  it  would  be  too 
hazardous  for  them  to  risk  so  much.  Keep  a  good  heart,  my  dear, 
and  don’t  despair  but  that  all  will  be  right  shortly.  I  have  no 
fear  for  Philada  and  not  much  for  Harrisburg  as  the  last  accounts 
from  there  report  that  a  good  defense  will  be  made  if  attacked. 

I  was  two  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  bed,  poulticing  my 
boil  which  broke  yesterday  and  another  has  appeared  near  the 
same  place.  I  was  not  able  to  stay  at  home  today  as  Mr.  Jones  is 
sick  but  there  is  no  use  in  complaining  as  I  must  make  the  best 
of  it. 

I  repeat,  my  dear  child,  that  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  danger 
that  threatens  you  and  it  is  best  not  to  give  up  until  there  is  more 
reason  for  apprehension.  How  did  you  like  Dick’s1  speech  at  the 
Inauguration  ?  General  and  Mrs.  Franklin  are  with  him. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  and  remember  that  there  is  a 
merciful  Father  who  will  protect  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  You  have  my  daily  prayers  for  your  safety. 

Ever  your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad:  July  26,  1864. 
My  Dear  Joanna : 

My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than  described  when  I  read 
the  account  of  the  “Terrific  Explosion”  in  the  Inquirer  this  morn¬ 
ing  before  breakfast  which  did  not  increase  my  appetite,  but  when 
I  looked  at  the  date  and  found  that  it  had  taken  place  on  Saturday 
and  I  had  reed,  a  letter  from  Henry  dated  Sunday  in  which  he 
did  not  mention  it,  I  was  not  a  little  comforted,  and  when  I  reed, 
another  letter  from  him  this  morning  in  which  he  took  no  notice 
of  it,  I  was  sure  that  it  was  a  “canard.”  I  went  to  Mr.  Harding  and 
expressed  my  thoughts  about  his  publishing  such  an  account 
without  undoubted  authority.  He  sent  the  reporter  who  wrote  the 


1  Major  Richard  Somers  Smith. 
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piece  to  me,  who  upon  questioning  acknowledged  that  he  had  only 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  where  Mr.  Baily  (?)  was 
wounded,  and  got  all  his  information  about  the  cost  of  repairing  & 
the  powder  in  the  mills  second-hand.  Mr.  Harding  sent  him  to  me 
and  I  did  not  spare  him  when  I  told  him  my  opinion  of  his  report, 
which  was  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  friends,  and  do  an 
injury  to  the  concern. 

Let  me  know  the  particulars. 

Love  to  all  yours  and  Maria’s.1 

Your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Jo  anna  •  Philada.  August  //,  1864. 

My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  10th  and  also  Maria’s  and  was 
glad  to  learn  that  you  all  kept  well  during  this  intensely  hot 
weather.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  as  warm  with  you  as  here.  (Thermr 
90  to  94  at  midday).  I  keep  myself  as  quiet  as  possible  and  should 
think  of  paying  you  a  visit  without  Dr.  Leeds,  but  must  postpone 
it  until  the  weather  is  more  fit  for  travelling.  I  trust  that  your 
mind  is  now  at  ease  about  there  being  any  more  raids  into 
Penna.  and  Maryland.  I  never  thought  they’d  come  far  into 
either  state  and  am  much  pleased,  for  your  sake  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  them. 

I  have  got  in  my  winter’s  coal,  10  tons  at  ic The  price  now 
is  15,  and  have  the  new  carpets  for  the  front  and  back  rooms  all 
ready  to  put  down  which  is  a  comfortable  reflection. 

I  have  not  heard  for  some  time  how  Lammot  is.  I  hope  he  is 
getting  better.  Nurse  (?)  has  got  Helen  Burt  staying  with  her  since 
Monday  last.  Elizabeth  and  nurse  agree  very  well  together  and 
seem  to  like  it  better  than  when  Catherine  was  with  them.  I 
don’t  think  it  will  answer  when  Maria  returns. 


1  Daughter  of  Francis  Gurney  Smith. 
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All  the  families  are  well.  Decatur  has  gone  to  Boston  for  a  few 
days — Give  my  love  to  Maria  and  the  children  and  with  a  large 
share  for  yourself 

I  remain  your  aff.  Father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Shoemaker  tomorrow. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad:  Oct.  5,  1864 . 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without  offering  you  my  best  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness  for  many  long  years.1 

I  wish  I  could  offer  you  anything  more.  If  I  knew  of  anything 
that  would  be  acceptable  I  would  send  it. 

Ever  your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.  Dec.  16 ,  1864. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  did  not  receive  Leighton’s  telegraph  until  5  o’clock  last  even¬ 
ing,  containing  the  words  “the  family  unhurt”  which  but  too 
surely  informed  me  that  an  explosion  had  occurred.  Alexis  went 
to  the  Associated  Press  and  telegraphed  to  Wilmington  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  received  for  answer  that  “six  mills  were  destroyed  and 
10  men  killed.”  I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter  and 
cannot  express  how  much  concern  it  has  given  me  in  that  your 
house  is  so  much  injured,  Irene  sick  and  Fanny,  dear  child,  in 

pain  and  trouble  and  having  to  bear  your  absence  at  such  a  time 
as  I  presume  you  will  have  to  remain  at  home  to  see  things  put 

in  some  kind  of  order  to  keep  the  cold  out.  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power,  my  dear  daughter,  to  afford  you  any  assistance,  but  all 
I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  your  relief  and  to  give  thanks  that  none 

1  Above  letter  refers  to  Joanna’s  49th  birthday. 
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of  your  lives  were  lost  or  your  persons  injured.  I  know  your  time 
will  be  very  much  occupied,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  line  from 
you  daily  if  only  to  say  how  you  all  are — 

Ever  your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.  April 3,  1865. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Joanna,  to  see  your  handwriting  again 
and  hope  you  will  soon  be  well.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Tom 
intends  to  come  to  Philad.  and  what  his  intentions  are,  if  Eleuthera 
can  tell  you.  As  Frank  was  telegraphed  to  attend  the  Admiral,  I 
hope  he  is  not  worse. 

We  are  all  well. 

The  city  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Richmond  for  which  “Laus  Deo.” 

I  presume  Elizabeth  Rich  will  not  lament  the  loss  she  has 
sustained.  With  love  to  all,  I  remain 

Your  afFec.  Father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.  April  6th,  1865. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  and  hope  you  will  get 
through  your  plastering  and  papering  without  much  inconvenience 
or  injury  to  your  health.  I  inclose  a  letter  for  Fanny  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  to  her  by  some  convenient  opportunity. 

The  Dan  Smith  Club1  meets  for  the  first  time  at  the  College — 
I  send  you  the  notice  with  a  photograph  of  your  grandfather 

1  The  regular  members  of  this  “Club”  were  the  grandsons  of  Daniel  Smith  (1755-1836) 
founder  of  the  family  in  Philadelphia;  Honorary  members,  the  sons  of  Daniel  Smith  and 
“standing  guests”  the  husbands  of  the  granddaughters  of  Daniel  Smith.  Only  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  monthly  meetings  held  each  year 
(except  between  May  and  October)  on  which  occasions  the  number  of  persons  were  limited 
to  twenty-five  and  the  “entertainment”  also  restricted  to  “one  dish  a  la  fourchette.” 
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which  you  can  put  in  your  album.  A  photograph  is  on  each  of  the 
notices  sent.  We  are  all  well. 

I  presume  you  saw  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Bishop  DeLancey 
in  the  paper. 

Your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  Philad.,  Deer.  22, 1863. 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

I  cannot  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  beautiful  present  you 
sent  me  yesterday.  You  know  how  I  like  such  things  and  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable.  I  have  reed,  the  parcel  for  Elizabeth 
Rich  and  will  tell  Mr.  Jones  to  call  at  Walravens  and  ask  him  to 
send  the  curtains  for  Fanny  by  Boat  tomorrow. 

I  sent  two  pieces  of  muslin  by  the  Boat  &  will  let  you  know 
when  to  pay  for  them. 

Accept  my  dear  daughter  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  all  yours 
health  and  happiness  and  many  joyful  returns  of  the  season. 

Your  aff.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 

Alexis  goes  at  8.15  tomorrow. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Joanna  •  No.  37  S.  Front  St., 

Oct.  3, 1871. 

My  Dear  Joanna: 

Your  letter  of  3d  inclosing  check  for  $ 1 10.00  is  received.  I  hope 
I  am  not  depriving  you  of  any  comforts  by  the  love  you  show  to 
me  and  which  is  evident  in  all  your  actions.  I  wish  I  could  express 
the  feelings  I  entertain  for  this  and  all  the  acts  of  love  you  have 
shown  me.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  at  Frank's1  wedding  but  I 
am  not  able  to  undertake  it.  I  shall  be  present  with  you  in  spirit 
and  give  my  hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the  bride 


1  Francis  Gurney  du  Pont. 
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and  groom.  I  will  let  you  know  whom  of  the  family  you  may 
expect  not  to  visit  you,  but  return  the  same  day. 

Your  Affec.  Father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


Philada.  October  16 ,  1871. 


My  Dear  Joanna: 

Please  present  my  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Frank1 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  and  my  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  be  present,  x^ccept  also  my  dear  daughter,  my  congratulations 
on  this  occasion  and  my  love  to  all  the  members  of  your  family 
that  may  be  present. 

Your  affect,  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


F.  G.  Smith,  Sr.  to  Jo  anna  •  No.  37  S.  Front  St. 

October  30 ,  1871. 

My  Dear  Joanna: 

It  is  several  days  since  I  heard  from  you  and  hope  you  are  well 
as  we  are  here. 

Has  Frank  and  Bride  returned?  Where  did  they  go? 

I  send  you  by  Boat  Mrs.  Woods  last  novel  which  I  liked  very  much . 

Your  affec.  father, 

F.  G.  Smith. 


☆ 

Furnishings  and  (Jos sip 

George  Frederick  Thomas  to  Joanna  •  Phila.  March  yd,  1837 
My  Dear  Joanna: 

On  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  called  on  friend  Mench, 
regarding  the  anonymous  “Easter  Offering”  and  agreed  with  him 
to  make  two  large  chancel  chairs,  same  pattern  as  those  made  by 
him  for  Christ  Church  to  cost  $40+  exclusive  of  boxing,  say  two 

1  Francis  Gurney  du  Pont. 
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dollars  extra — they  are  to  be  made  of  Black  Walnut  covered  with 
crimson  plush,  and  to  be  finished  by  the  5th  April, — he  has 
promised  they  shall  be  well  made  in  every  respect — I  telling  him, 
that  if  this  work  pleased  as  much  as  the  other  (X — Franky’s  kiss 
to  “Aunt  Minnie,”  he  has  just  toddled  off  to  bed)  there  was  the 
slightest  possible  chance  of  his  having  to  rechair  all  the  chancels  in 
the  State  of  Delaware.  Thinking  that  you  might  prefer  somewhat 
of  a  different  pattern,  from  those  at  Christ  Church,  I  suggested  it, 
but  he  advised  me  to  let  him  make  them  of  same  pattern,  as  they 
have  been  much  admired  by  all  who  had  seen  them,  and  further¬ 
more  he  doubted  if  he  could  improve  upon  the  style.  I  told  him  to 
go  on  with  them,  more  particularly  as  time  was  an  object.  To 
cover  them  with  velvet  would  cost  more,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  quality  used, — say  10  to  15$  extra — should  you  prefer  them 
covered  with  velvet,  let  me  know,  as  by  receipt  of  your  reply 
I  would  have  time  enough  to  have  the  alteration  made. 

How  differently  do  men,  and  women,  view  the  affairs  of  this 
life.  We  (men)  say,  business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,  you 
reverse  it, — otherwise  your  domestic  embarrassments  would  not 
have  prevented  us  from  having  had  a  “glimpse”  of  your  counte¬ 
nance  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  month.  Cooks,  chambermaids 
and  nurses — what  pleasant  appendages  to  a  well  regulated  house¬ 
hold,  they  can  make  themselves  if  they  choose  to  so  do — and  vice 
versa — The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  you  get  one  of  the  gender- 
feminine  that  is  worth  having,  you  no  sooner  find  out  her  good 
qualities  than  some  masculine  becomes  as  well  posted  as  yourself 
and  then  follows  Amen  to  you  and  Hymen  to  her — Patience, — 
I  can  preach  patience,  altho’  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  the  practice  of 
it — From  last  Tuesday  until  yesterday  Mollie1  has  been  without 

1  The  “Mollie”  of  this  letter  was  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  Maria  Smith  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Francis  Gurney  Smith  (1784-1873)  and  wife  of  George  Frederick  Thomas. 
“Franky”  was  Francis  Gurney  Thomas,  son  of  the  above,  who  later  on  had  charge  of  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Mill  at  Mooar,  Iowa.  Joanna  Maria  du  Pont  (youngest  child  of  Alexis 
and  Joanna)  was  known  as  “Aunt  Minnie”  by  her  family.  However,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
only  three  years  old  when  this  letter  was  written  Franky’s  salutation  in  all  probability  was 
not  intended  for  her.  Possibly  Joanna  (Mrs.  Alexis)  was  meant. 
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a  nurse,  and  my  afternoons  have  been  employed  in  dry  nursing. 
I  can't  complain  as  the  boy  has  been  very  good  and  yet  to  amuse 
a  child,  the  continued  state  of  locomotion  required  is,  to  say  the 
least,  at  times,  less  comfortable  than  an  easy  chair  and  cigar — 
Mollie  continues  to  improve,  Franky  is  very  good,  all  continue 
about  same  as  you  left  us — with  love  of  ours  to  yours  (we  and  us, 
you  and  yours.) 

Yours  affectionately, 
Fredk. 


☆ 


c Qa  Qhatte  Sgaree 

0,  law-zy  me ,  ah  los '  mah  lovin'  li'l  cat! 

Law-zy  me>  ah  los '  mah  kit-tee ! 

0,  is  yuh  see  a  whistlin'  kitty-cat  aroun'? 

0,  he  done  run  away  an  cant  be  foun'l 

Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Unsigned  Letter  to  “  Miss  Eleuthera’'  from  Joanna  aetat  i  6 

Philadelphia ,  Dec.  12 ,  i8ji. 

Me  Voici!  My  dearest,  Miss  Eleuthera,  actually  seated  at  my 
desk  without,  the  immense  period  of  “two  weeks”  elapsing  since 
I  last  held  “sweet  converse”  with  you.  I  am  now  beginning  a 
letter  without  a  single  piece  of  interesting  intelligence  to  communi¬ 
cate,  and  really  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on,  “mais  tu  le  veux 
done,  ma  douce  amie,”  and  if  you  have  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
stupidity  and  nonsense  to  peruse,  you  must  not  blame  me. 

“Ce  que  je  desire  et  que  j’aime”  is  to  write  to  my  friends,  and 
I  hope,  therefore  that  they  will  make  due  allowance  for  my  de¬ 
ficiencies.  You  see,  my  dearest  Miss  Eleuthera,  that  I  have  still 
got  Dick’s  songs  running  through  my  brain,  &  you  must  excuse 
my  intruding  them  into  this  exquisite  scrawl. 
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I  have  got  a  second  edition  of  Influenza  to  perfection  &  am 
coughing  incessantly.  Mother  is  much  better  of  hers  and  therefore 
I  do  not  care  for  mine — You  don’t  know  how  thankful  I  am  that 
you  and  dear  Sophy  have  escaped  it!  It  is  now  raging  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury,  and  indeed  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  in  which  it 
has  proved  fatal. 

We  were  all  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Shetky.  He  died  very  sud¬ 
denly  yesterday  morning 
and  is  to  be  buried  this 
afternoon  by  Mr.  Carr’s 
side. 

Soph  drank  tea  here  last 
night,  and  as  she  is  very 
busy  today,  I  suppose  I 
shall  not  see  her  unless  I 
go  and  drink  tea  with  her 
tonight  which  I  think  I 
shall  do.  Only  think,  yesterday  after  church  in  the  morning,  she 
sent  for  me  to  come  down  in  the  parlor.  I  went  wondering  what 
she  could  want  with  me;  when  lo!  what  should  meet  my  astonished 
gaze,  but  her  ladyship,  tete  a  tete  with  “Pole  Cat!!”  He  stayed 
until  he  had  talked  us  deaf;  and  then  with  a  thousand  hints,  & 
morceaux  of  good  advice  took  his  departure.  Soph  and  I  sat  mute 
until  his  clattering  hoofs  were  lost  in  the  distance  and  then  such  a 
shout  of  laughter  as  followed!!  We  have  teased  the  poor  soul 
most  unmercifully  ever  since.  He  met  her  at  the  church  door,  and 
walked  home  with  her!  While  he  was  here,  the  door  opened  and 
“Tin-Shanks”  was  ushered  in,  who  with  numerous  bows  and 
scrapes,  took  his  seat  on  the  other  side  of  poor  Soph,  therefore  she 
was  “doubly  armed.”  What  a  subject  for  a  caricature! 

Oh,  I  must  tell  you  of  an  adventure  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  night  next  door,  where  Ella  and  myself  took  tea.  The 
cat  had  been  missing  all  day,  and  presently  we  heard  it  mewing, 
as  we  thought  back  in  the  stable,  however,  we  waited  until  Uncle 
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came  home  and  he  went  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Presently  he 
came  back  and  told  us  that  it  was  worse  than  in  the  stable,  and 
immediately  called  for  a  rope  and  basket.  We  soon  guessed  that 
the  poor  cat  was  on  a  visit  to  certain  subterranean  regions,  and  we 
all  congregated  at  the  back  window  to  view  the  exhibition.  I  will 
try  and  give  you  an  idea  of  him  &  the  fair  Julianne  at  the  opera¬ 
tions — I  assure  you  we  had  a  great  deal  of  sport  as  we  knew  the 
poor  beast  was  in  no  danger.  She  was  at  last  extricated  out  of  her 
difficulties  and  Julianne  washed  her  in  warm  water.  Was  not  this 
quite  a  catastrophe ? 

We  had  quite  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dan  written  from  N.  Y. 
where  he  was  with  Dick.  He  told  us  Dick  intended  leaving  there 
that  afternoon  (Saturday)  for  W.  Point.  I  suppose  he  is  hard  at 
work  now.  He  promised  us  he  would  write  a  journal  and  send  it  to 
us.  I  quite  long  for  it,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  interesting. 

Yesterday  we  had  Mr.  Peale  and  Anna  to  spend  the  day  with 
us.  Lil1  and  James1  also  came  as  usual — Lil  went  to  Church  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  but  James  went  to  walk  after  dinner. 

Only  think  of  our  escaping  a  tea  fight  at  Miss  Morris !  Was  it  not 
lucky  ?  I  cannot  write  you  as  long  a  letter  as  I  would  wish,  my  dearest 
Miss  Eleuthera,  because  it  is  almost  dinner  time,  and  immediately 
afterward,  I  am  going  next  door.  However,  you  must  take  this  for 
a  beginning  and  rely  on  my  promises  for  better  in  the  future. 

Mother  sends  you  a  great  deal  of  love  and  thanks  for  your 
entertaining  letter. 

Adieu,  write  soon  to  your  devoted  Joanna. 

I  had  the  felicity  of  meeting  Cob  Webb  in  the  street  this 
morning. 

[Addressed] 

To 

Mi/s  S.  M.  Du  Pont 
by  an  unmerited 
extension  of  her 
infinite  goodne/s 

1  Alexis  I.  du  Pont  and  James  Bidermann. 


Mrs.  Cicero  Crumb 
Crumb  Hall 
Tusculum 
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cReligious  Controversy 

Not  what ,  but  WHOM ,  I  do  believe , 

That  in  my  darkest  hour  of  need , 
Hath  comfort  that  no  mortal  creed 
To  mortal  man  may  give; — 

Not  what ,  but  WHOM! 

For  Christ  is  more  than  all  the  creeds , 
And  His  full  life  of  gentle  deeds 
Shall  all  the  creeds  outlive. 

Not  what  I  do  believe ^  but  WHOM! 

WHO  walks  beside  me  in  the  gloom ? 
WHO  shares  the  burden  wearisome ? 
WHO  all  the  dim  way  doth  illume , 
And  bids  me  look  beyond  the  tomb 
The  larger  life  to  live?— 

Not  what  I  do  believe , 

But  WHOM! 

Not  what , 

But  WHOM! 

John  Oxenham. 


Alexis  I.  du  Pont  to  and  from  Peter  N.  Brennan 
Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Esq.., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  this  moment  (n  oclk)  reed,  your  favor  and  its  en¬ 
closure.  In  the  former  you  say  “after  this  morning's  conversation 
I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  place  in  your  hands  the  book  I  alluded 
to."  In  that  conversation  I  also  alluded  to  books  you  had  not  read, 
and  will  now  make  you  a  proposition  in  good  faith,  viz:  I  will  read 
with  respectful  attention  and  consideration  any  volume  of  moder¬ 
ate  size,  say  300  or  400  pages  that  you  will  furnish  me  written  by 
any  standard  Protestant  authority  advocating  the  claims  of  (or 
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explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  taught  in  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Kingdoms)  to  be  the  true  church, 
providing  you  will  promise  to  read  carefully  such  a  book  as  I  may 
select  treating  of  Catholic  Doctrines  by  a  Catholic  writer.  Is  this 
not  fair?  I  have  lived  over  thirty  years  within  sight  of  the  powder 
mills  and  have  been  in  them  frequently,  yet  if  I  presume  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  article  made,  how  far  would  my  judgment  go  in  op¬ 
position  to  yours,  who  have  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  of  your 
time  and  knowledge  in  perfecting  the  article.  Again,  if  you  desired 
for  the  use  of  a  friend  a  full,  honest  exposition  of  Whig  doctrines 
or  measures  would  you  apply  to  a  wool-dyed  Loco  Foco  to  write 
one  for  you?  Most  certainly  not. 

Then  need  I  say  how  absurdly  inconsistent  it  is  in  you  to  ask 
a  Catholic  to  read  a  Protestant  exposition  of  Catholic  faith — a 
subject  which  his  earliest  education,  his  prejudicies,  natural  and 
acquired,  family  and  social  influence  and  last  though  not  least, 
his  temporal  interest  render  him  unfit  for  the  task — admitting  for 
the  moment  the  writer  possessed  good  intentions.  I  have  no 
thought  that  the  reading  of  a  Catholic  book  would  make  a  convert 
of  you,  but  it  might  give  some  correct  notions  of  Catholic  doc¬ 
trines  as  they  are.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Faith  is  the  gift  of 
God — who  only  bestows  those  favors  necessary  for  our  salvation 
upon  us  when  we  seek  them  in  all  earnestness,  sincerity  and  humil¬ 
ity  of  heart.  Your  allusion  of  adhering  “to  the  primitive  Catholic 
faith”  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  will  not  repeat  but 
simply  say  the  effort  of  Episcopalian  Protestants  to  assume  to 
themselves  a  name  which  only  belongs  and  is  accredited  to  the 
One,  Holy,  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  will  prove  as 
futile  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  330  or  340  years  of  their  previous 
existence — besides  the  ground  or  name  “primitive  Catholic”  is 
already  covered  by  another  sect  of  more  recent  origin  whose  faith 
and  practice  I  fear  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  orthodox  by 
either  high  or  low  church. 

I  will  change  my  mind  if  I  write  again  on  this  subject,  for  I  am 
not  fond  of  discussions  of  any  kind  as  they  are  not  generally  pro- 
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ductive  of  good  or  pleasant  feelings  and  one  moment's  considera¬ 
tion  will  convince  you  I  am  sincere  in  deprecating  any  other  than 
good  and  respectful  feelings  towards  yourself.  I  have  retained  the 
tract  you  sent  me  and  may  read  it  in  addition  to  the  book,  if  you 
agree  to  the  above  proposal.  If  not  I  will  return  it  in  a  week  or 
two,  should  I  not  hear  from  you. 

Within  two  weeks  I  reed,  through  the  P.  Office  a  Methodist 
tract  on  a  similar  subject.  It  was  very  brief;  it  was  kindly  sent  by 
some  propagandist  connected  with  the  P.  Office,  I  think.  I  remain 

Respectfully  your  Obt.  St. 

Peter  N.  Brennan. 

Louviers  Augt.  16 ,  1854. 


Alexis  I.  du  Pont  to  Peter  N.  Brennan  •  Undated — in  reply  to 

P.  N.  Brennan  s  letter  dated  August  16 ,  1854. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Brennan, 

Dear  Sir: 

After  carefully  reading  your  letter  and  mature  consideration, 
I  will  accept  your  proposition  provided  the  time  of  reading  the 
books  is  fixed  at  within  the  next  six  months,  as  my  time  is  too  much 
occupied  at  present  and  will  probably  be  so  till  the  close  of 
navigation  to  allow  any  reading  for  pleasure.  I  beg  leave  to  remark 
relative  to  the  illustrations  in  your  letter  (which  I  must  say  are 
very  ingenious  and  do  you  great  credit)  that  the  first  relative  to 
powder  making  is  not  a  suitable  one,  for  it  is  a  mechanical  action, 
and  as  the  old  adage  goes  “Practice  makes  Perfect,"  it  would  be 
singular  indeed  if  you  or  any  other  person  of  different  pursuits 
should  be  as  good  a  judge  as  one  who  has  been  as  long  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  I  have.  As  well  might  you  expect  a  person  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  music  to  sit  down  before  the  pianoforte  and  play  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Mozart  or  Handel.  With  regard  to  the  Loco  Foco 
exposition  of  Whig  Doctrine,  I  must  say  the  illustration  appears 
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at  first  sight  more  plausible  for  your  illustration  is  more  in  keeping, 
but  should  a  Loco  Foco  such  as  Lewis  Cass  or  Thos.  H.  Benton 
demonstrate  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  deduced  from  the  basis  of 
Whig  Doctrine  and  plainly  show  that  the  Whig  Party  held  a 
certain  platform  and  proposed  to  be  governed  thereby,  to  which 
in  their  public  career  and  actions  as  a  party,  they  did  not  adhere, 
I  for  one,  having  such  an  appeal  presented  to  my  reason,  and  my 
judgment  convincing  me  of  its  correctness  would  confess  the  said 
Loco  Foco’s  to  be  good  and  competent  exponents  of  Whig  Doc¬ 
trine  or  in  that  case  of  Whig  Fraud.  Again,  as  regards  the  quibble 
on  the  words  “Primitive  Catholic  Faith”  used  by  me  in  my  hasty 
note,  I  have  only  to  say  that  their  use  as  I  meant  them  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  faith  of  any  disciple  of  the  “One,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  The  arrogating  to  yourselves  of 
the  use  of  the  word  Catholic,  which  for  five  centuries  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  Christian  among  the  races  of  the  civilized  world  of 
that  day,  (the  word  being  derived  from  Kata  and  Hollos,  two 
Greek  words,  the  meaning  of  which  I  presume  you  know)  is  only 
on  a  par  with  monopolizing  of  the  term  democrat  by  a  faction  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  the  word  democrat  being  derived  from 
the  Greek  Demos,  the  people  and  Kratos,  a  Government,  the 
compound  word  means  a  Government  of  the  people,  and  conse¬ 
quently  every  citizen  in  the  republic  is  by  birth  or  naturalization 
a  Democrat;  hence  the  use  of  the  term  Democratic  Whigs,  which 
I  suppose  you  will  admit  is  a  proper  and  judicious  application  of 
words.  So  likewise,  the  word  Catholic  being  a  general  term  and 
derived  from  Kata,  from  or  of,  and  Hollos,  the  whole,  means 
Universal,  and  all  persons  who  receive  the  scriptures  and  became 
Christian  were  called  Catholics;  and  those  who  varied  from  the 
doctrines  of  our  Lord  as  set  forth  in  the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer, 
received  some  other  appellation;  therefore,  the  use  of  the  word 
“Catholic”  by  all  bodies  of  Christians  who  hold  the  faith  as 
originally  published  to  the  world  is  a  right,  proper  and  judicious 
application  of  the  word,  despite  the  assertions  of  any  number  of 
individuals  to  the  contrary.  When  you  reason,  be  sure  the  premises 
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are  right  and  the  conclusions  will  be  irrevocable.  I  have  no  desire 
to  prolong  this  discussion,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  inadequate  to  clothe 
my  ideas  in  words,  from  the  little  practice  I  have  had  in  the  busi¬ 
ness;  I  cheerfully  accept  your  proposition  as  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  and  will  now  leave  you  to  “work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,”  and  remain 

Yours  truly , 

Alexis  I.  du  Pont. 


Peter  N.  Brennan  to  Alexis  I.  du  Pont 
Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Esq.., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  duly  rec’d  your  letter  and  note  its  contents — the  object  of  my 
former  letter  was  by  the  use  of  familiar  similes  to  convince  you 
that  persons  were  not  all  dishonest  or  insincere — in  proportion  as 
they  differed  with  your  new-fangled  notions  of  religion  or  piety. 
Had  I  wished  to  establish  a  criterion  I  would  not  have  depended 
upon  my  own  poor  judgment — acting  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  logic  of  your  letter  goes  far  to  assure  me  that  you  as 
well  as  I  believe  Protestanism — like  Whigism — to  be  a  purely 
human  invention — always  ready  to  reject  original  tenets  and  to 
adopt  the  latest  whims  of  fashion — Catholics  hold  no  such  opinion 
of  their  faith — Catholics  do  not  “arrogate”  to  themselves  the  name 
“Catholic” — it  is  freely  accorded  to  them — Who  inquiring  for  a 
Catholic  church  would  be  directed  to  “St.  Peter’s  in  Philada. ” 
or  “Trinity  in  Wilmington?”  Although  each  is  surmounted  by  a 
“Cross,”  the  erection  of  which  on  the  former  (judging  from  the 
newspaper  discussion  at  the  time)  came  near  rending  that  vener¬ 
able  corporation.  I  have  no  wish  to  deal  in  “quibble,”  but  surely 
the  absence  of  the  word  Protestanism  from  three  pages  written 
in  its  defense  looks  ominous — another  “old  adage”  occurs  to  the 
mind — “When  children  repudiate  their  parentage,  it  is  a  sign,  &c.” 
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Permit  me  to  say  when  writing  your  letter  you  did  not  allow 
your  mind  to  dwell  upon  Protestanism  as  it  exists  in  all  its  phases 
from  High  Church  Episcopalianism  through  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  down  to  Socinianism,  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  &c., 
&c.,  all  of  whom  believe  in  the  Bible,  as  they  understand  it — and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  some  of  whom  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet,  my  dear  sir,  are  they  not  all  armed  as  well  as  yourself 
with  the  Bible  upon  one  hand  and  poor  erring  human  reason  on 
the  other?  Can  you  say  they  are  less  wise,  less  intelligent,  less 
honest,  less  prayerful,  less  humble  of  heart,  or  less  sincere  in 
seeking  their  salvation  than  you  are?  As  a  Christian  man  you 
cannot — then  why  does  one  of  your  sects  “arrogate”  to  itself  more 
grace  or  knowledge  than  another?  as  you  all  profess  to  have  the 
same  Rule  of  Faith  which  leads  you  to  as  many  Faiths  almost  as 
there  are  readers  and  hearers — yet  the  Scriptures  emphatically 
tell  us  there  is  “One  Lord,  One  faith  and  One  baptism,”  and  fur¬ 
ther  there  are  “things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest  unto  their  own  destruction.” 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  consistent  Protestants  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  the  question  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  on  earth  to  establish  a  Rule  which  was  certain  to  lead  honest- 
minded  and  humble  souls  to  their  own  perdition — All  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Divinity  repel  such  a  thought — This  letter  has  been 
written  (in  pencil)  some  two  or  three  months,  and  delayed,  as  your 
time  would  be  occupied  “till  the  close  of  navigation.”  I  now 
freely  release  you  from  your  promise  to  read  the  accompanying 
Vol., — as  in  your  frame  of  mind  and  feeling,  it  would  be  labor  lost, 
but  beg  you  to  retain  it,  for  if  a  time  should  occur  when  you  may 
sincerely  desire  to  know  the  Only  Catholic  religion — as  it  is  and 
what  it  teaches,  you  may  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  at  hand. 
Your  Tract  is  still  unopened  and  likely  to  be  unless  it  is  the  work 
selected  for  my  perusal.  This  discussion  has  been  forced  upon  me 
by  your  repeated  conversations;  and  sending  me  a  Tract  which 
from  its  origin  cannot  do  otherwise  than  bear  “false  testimony” 
against  my  Religion.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  either  take  pleasure 


or  wish  to  gain  notoriety  by  having  any  discussion  with  you  or  any 
person. 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  correspondence  to  any  member  of  my 
own  family  and  much  less  to  anyone  out  of  it.  I  have  merely  com¬ 
plied  with  the  scriptural  injunction  to  be  ‘‘Ready  always  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  you”  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  your  eternal  welfare,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

Peter  N.  Brennan. 

Louviers ,  December  p,  1854. 


Alexis  I.  du  Pont  to  Peter  N.  Brennan  ‘Hagley,  Jany.  6th ,  1855. 
Mr.  Peter  N.  Brenndn: 

Your  letter  under  date  of  the  9th  ult.  was  received  when  sent 
and  without  much  thought  on  the  subject  I  sit  down  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  receipt.  You  object  to  my  not  using  the  word  Protestant. 
I  did  not,  because  the  true  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
Protestant  against  error  of  all  kinds,  witness  the  protests  against 
Arius  and  Socinius,  &c.;  also  the  protests  of  the  Anglican  branch 
of  the  Church  against  Augustine  the  Roman  Missionary  recorded 
in  Lingard’s  History,  and  so  on  to  the  present  time.  You  pro¬ 
posed  to  read  a  book  if  I  would  do  the  same  and  have  sent  me  one 
which  I  presume  you  will  select  as  the  text  for  the  purpose.  This  I 
accept  and  although  one  of  your  high  dignitaries  has  recommended 
that  the  clergy  of  our  church  should  all  read  it  and  they  would  come 
over  to  Rome  in  a  body,  the  perusal  thereof  has  failed  to  produce 
the  result  he  prognosticated.  And  his  boastful  language  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  reply  which  I  offer, as  my  champion  in  the  contest 
between  us.  Bishop  Hopkins  has  drawn  all  his  arguments  from  the 
Romish  writers,  and  your  own  versions  of  the  scriptures — you  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  origin  of  this  book  bears  false  witness  against  you. 

I  would  only  remark  in  conclusion  that  your  church  denies  the 
scriptures  to  the  Laity  in  general  and  when  you  quote  therefrom 
you  do  it  on  your  own  private  judgment  which  is  contrary  to  the 
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doctrine  held  by  the  church.  I,  therefore,  place  no  weight  on  the 
use  of  a  book  which  you,  yourself,  confess  may  be  wrested  to  the 
destruction  of  those  who  use  it. 

As  for  retaining  Milner's  work,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  truth  of 
the  answer  and  retain  the  genuine  coin  and  reject  the  counterfeit. 
I  will,  however,  read  it  through  on  condition  that  you  read  the 
reply  and  when  you  have  finished  the  forty-seven  letters  it  con¬ 
tains  I  will  have  read  the  fifty  in  yours!  If  you  choose  when  I  have 
read  ten  letters,  I  will  let  you  know  and  when  you  have  done  the 
same  you  can  let  me  know  and  whichever  has  got  through  that 
much  first  may  wait  until  the  other  has  accomplished  as  much. 
And,  when  we  have  each  finished  we  will  then  return  each  other's 
books,  for  I  value  mine.  I  should  have  answered  sooner  but  wished 
to  glance  over  some  of  the  arguments  of  Bp.  Hopkins  whose  book 
I  only  received  yesterday. 

Yours  &c. 

Alexis  I.  du  Pont. 

☆ 

T utors  1858-1865 

I  saw  a  tutor  take  his  tube 
The  Comet’s  course  to  spy; 

I  heard  a  scream the  gathered  rays 
Had  stewed  the  tutor’ s  eye; 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

☆ 

Fisher 

West  Point ,  N.  Y.,  December  15 ,  1858 

Madam: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  the  13th  inst.  I  am  unmarried, 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  enclosed  testimonials  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfactory  as  to 
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my  character  and  attainments.  For  some  time  past  I  have  had 
charge  of  a  school  here,  which  I  am  on  the  point  of  resigning  and 
am  permitted  to  refer  to  Professor  Mahan  or  the  Rev.  Professor 
French  both  of  this  place. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Fisher. 


West  Point ,  Dec.  77,  1858. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  earnestly  hope  you  may  engage  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  who  was 
here  as  a  teacher.  I  know  but  little  of  him;  but  what  I  do,  is  very 
much  in  his  favor.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  would  be 
useful  as  an  instructor  where  he  had  docile  pupils.  The  difficulty 
he  met  with  here,  arose  from  his  having  very  bad  or  insubordinate 
materials. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  questions  more 
definitely.  The  only  reason  is  that  during  the  short  time  Mr.  F. 
was  here,  I  was  so  excessively  engaged  through  additional  labors 
required  of  the  professors  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  I 
had  wished  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  him.  Now  when 
I  am  approaching  my  usual  amount  of  labor,  he  is  no  longer  here. 

The  reason  for  his  ceasing  to  officiate  was,  I  believe  some  vocal 
difficulty. 

Could  you  not,  at  least,  give  him  a  trial! 

I  cannot  but  express  my  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  condensed  the  essentials  for  a  Teacher. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  French. 


West  Point ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22 >  1858. 

Madam: 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  reached  me  yesterday  afternoon. 
As  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  to  clergymen  in 
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addition  to  my  scholastic  duties,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  besides 
acting  as  instructor  of  your  children  to  undertake  the  performance 
of  the  service  on  Sundays  referred  to  in  your  note.  I  agree  to  our 
engagement  being  formed  for  the  period  you  propose,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  on  it  at  the  time  mentioned.  Sincerely  do  I  hope 
that,  during  my  intercourse  with  you,  I  shall  conduct  myself  to 
your  satisfaction.  May  I  request  at  once  to  hear  from  you  should 
you  desire  me  to  give  you  any  farther  information.  My  full  address 
is  that  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  note. 

I  remain,  Dear  Madam,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont. 


December  23 ,  1838. 

My  Dear  Coleman : 

In  answer  to  my  enquiries  about  Mr.  Fisher  I  learn  that  he  is 
“a  kindly  learned  man,”  but  in  “manners  very  uncouth,”  very 
much  of  a  “Dominie  Sampson,”  in  fact;  so  that,  “he  would  have 
to  be  taught  what  wld.  be  required  by  an  American  Lady  in  the 
inmate  of  her  house.”  In  other  respects, — supposing  Mrs.  D. 
could  put  up  with  a  certain  uncouthness,  &c.  my  brother  thinks 
he  would  do.  In  haste, 


Very  truly  yours, 
M.  Mahan. 


W 1 est  Point ,  New  York ,  December  29,  1838. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.  It  will  be  quite  con¬ 
venient  to  me  to  enter  on  our  engagement  on  the  day  you  pro¬ 
pose,  the  8th  of  Jany.  My  intention,  at  present,  is  to  leave  this 
next  week  on  Thursday  afternoon  or  Friday  morning,  taking  as 
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you  advise,  the  train  from  New  York  which  connects  with  the  one 
o’clock  cars  on  Saturday  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. 

The  account  you  have  given  me  of  your  children  interests  me  much 
and  I  look  forward  to  my  duties  in  your  family  with  satisfaction. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
Frederick  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont. 


Received,  May  6,  1859  of  Mrs.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  $250  in  full 
for  services  rendered,  being  amount  due  for  six  months  tuition  of 
children. 

Frederick  Fisher. 


Madam: 


Union  Hotel , 

Arch  Street , 

Philadelphia , 

Tuesday.  (Undated — probably  May  p,  1859) 


I  left  Wilmington  yesterday  morning.  My  intention  had  been 
to  repay  at  once  to  you  one  half  of  your  cheque  when  I  got  it 
cashed  but  as  I  find  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  I  think 
it  better  at  once  to  return  you  your  cheque  as  it  will  be  more 
consonant  to  my  feelings  to  decline  any  compensation  for  my 
services  in  your  family. 

Your  obedient  servant 
Frederick  Fisher. 


P.  S.  May  I  request  such  letters  as  may  be  lying  for  me  to  be 
directed  to  me  at  this  hotel. 
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West  Point ,  May  ioy  1859. 

My  dear  Madam: 

You  may  indeed  claim  Christian  sympathy.  I  regret  extremely 
that  you  and  we  all  have  been  so  deceived.  I  thought  him  one  of 
worth  and  learning,  so  did  all  here,  but  the  children  under  his  care. 
He  brought  full  recommendations  and  so  far  as  learning  is  con¬ 
cerned  he  certainly  deserves  them.  We  regretted  his  loss,  and  felt 
that  we  could  not  hope  to  get  here  again  one  so  well  taught.  We 
felt,  and  I,  especially,  self-reproaches  for  not  showing  him  more 
attentions.  His  disinterestedness  in  refusing  a  fee  for  some  clerical 
services  struck  all  favorably.  He  staid  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welles 
and  officiated  for  him  more  than  once.  Every  impression  was 
favorable.  Prof.  Mahan  not  only  invited  him  to  dinner,  but 
wanted  that  all  in  the  school  should  treat  him  as  a  gentleman  with 
the  usual  courtesies.  Uncouthness  in  manner,  and  neglect  of  dress, 
were  attributed  to  shyness  and  studiousness.  It  was  enjoined  upon 
him  that  he  should  be  more  attentive  to  those  particularly  and  he 
promised  to  be  so. 

And  now  the  mystery  of  his  being  out  of  what  seemed  his  true 
position  is  at  last  solved.  The  facts  ought  to  be  published  and  the 
public  warned. 

I  regret  for  your  sake  especially.  I  remember  that  when  writing 
about  him  to  you,  I  felt  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  deception 
was  always  possible.  But  when  I  ran  over  all  I  have  mentioned 
and  my  own  and  others  favorable  impressions  I  felt  no  ground  for 
any  hesitation;  and  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  assisting  a 
worthy  man  who  had  the  current  against  him. 

Imploring  you  to  realize  how  greatly  I  regret  and  sympathize, 
I  remain 

Yours  truly  and  affy — 

J.  W.  French. 
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Hagley ,  May  //,  1859. 

Sir:1 

I  have  received  your  letter  with  the  check  enclosed,  and  as  I 
cannot  think  of  your  having  remained  four  months  in  my  family, 
without  receiving  your  due,  I  send  herewith  the  amount  owing  you 
for  the  time  you  served  me,  as  I  presume  you  object  to  receiving 
the  advanced  pay.  If  it  is  again  returned  I  shall  remit  it  to  your 
brother  in  New  York  to  whom  I  forwarded  some  articles  you  left 
behind,  and  a  foreign  letter  which  came  after  your  departure, 
according  to  the  directions  you  gave  my  man.  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon  the  scenes  of  last  Friday,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
duty  impelled  me  to  act  in  the  prompt  manner  I  did,  for  I  felt 
after  the  fearful  avowal  you  made  of  your  principles  that  you 
could  no  longer  remain  another  night  under  my  roof.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  your  entering  my  family  under  the  garb  of  religion,  and 
administering  to  us  in  sacred  things  while  practicing  upon  us  so 
wicked  a  deception.  I  shall  pray  that  God  may  forgive  your  great 
sin,  and  open  your  eyes  to  the  fatal  delusion  into  which  you  have 
fallen. 

Joanna  du  Pont. 


☆ 


CHRYSTAL 

Dear  Mrs.  du  Pont: 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  have  a  frank  interview  with  you  re¬ 
garding  last  evening,  and  the  evil  influence  exerted  upon  my 
discipline  and  the  lack  of  support  from  those  quarters  whence  I 
have  a  just  right  to  look  for  it — and  indeed  the  positively  abusive 
conduct  of  Irene  and  to  some  extent  Ella,  the  former  seeming  to 
take  every  opportunity  when  my  back  is  turned  of  speaking  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  me  and  exciting  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the 

1  Fisher. 
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children — for  no  reason  that  I  can  see.  Insulting  conduct  from 
them  is  the  natural  result. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Chrystal. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  du  Pont. 

1862.  (Probably  written  in  March.) 


Written  in  pencil  and  ( Written  in  latter  part  of  March,  1862 

unsigned —  in  reply  to  letter  immediately  above.) 

I  did  not  intend  to  notice  your  new  edition  of  tales  and  com¬ 
plaints  this  morning,  as  I  am  lying  in  my  bed  suffering  from  fever 
and  sickness,  but  upon  second  thoughts,  for  the  sake  of  my  health 
and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  my  family,  I  merely  ask  to  decline 
any  more  “frank  interviews”  and  beg  that  as  soon  as  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  go  to  your  parish  the  more  agreeable  it  will 
be  for  all  parties.  I  shall  never  recover  my  health  while  I  am 
subjected  to  these  perpetual  annoyances  and  am  sick  and  tired  of 
this  continual  harping  upon  “disrespect,  insults,  and  impudence” 
which,  as  I  am  in  full  possession  of  every  fact  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  side. 

Irene  has  been  removed  from  your  tuition  since  Thursday  when 
the  school  room  was  made  the  scene  o i your  “abusive”  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  your  coming  in 
contact  with  her  during  the  remainder  of  your  stay. 


April  2 ,  1862. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  du  Pont: 

I  prefer  to  leave  you  on  good  terms  and  therefore  hereby 
remove  any  thing  which  I  may  have  said  or  done  to  offend  you. 

It  is  I  think  due  myself  to  state  that  neither  my  judgment  or 
conscience  coincide  with  the  blame  which  you  threw  upon  me  in 
your  note  of  last  Saturday. 
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But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  that  and  all  other  matters 
to  your  own  sound  sense  and  cultivated  Christian  conscience  being 
frank  to  confess  myself,  my  many  faults. 

With  sincere  and  earnest  wishes  for  your  own  welfare  and  that 
of  your  family,  I  remain  as  ever 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

James  Chrystal. 

I  will  return  in  a  few  days,  spend  a  short  time  in  Wilmington, 
then  go  to  the  Brandywine  and  remove  my  trunks,  books,  etc. 
Excuse  haste  in  writing. 


☆ 


MURPHY 

Wilmington — 12 — July  ’65. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  30th  ult.  I  would  say  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  my  salary  is  strictly  just  as  regards 
Irene.  The  income  rising  from  my  city  pupils  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  and,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  the  coming  year  will  produce  at  least,  the  same  amount.  So 
you  see  that  the  reduction  you  propose  will  not  seriously  affect  my 
comforts.  I  can,  then,  accept  the  terms  you  offer.  The  time  (four 
hours)  heretofore  given  to  your  children  will  be  continued,  but 
should  my  city  pupils  increase  I  shall  then  ask  you  the  favor  of 
limiting  my  attendance  at  Hagley  to  three  hours. 

And  now  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  most  sincere  thanks,  for 
your  very  kind  appreciation  of  my  services,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  the  days  I  have  spent  as  Tutor  in  your  family  are  regarded 
among  the  most  pleasing  ones  of  my  professional  life. 

I  am,  dear  Mrs.  du  Pont, 
ever  truly  and  faithfully 
your  friend  and  servant 

J.  William  Murphy. 
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Wilmington  Wednesday  morning  1865  (?). 

My  Dear  Mrs.  du  Pont: 

I  was  well  enough  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  to  go  out 
and  I  waited  for  Geo.  who  failed  to  come.  This  morning  I  feel  as 
well  as  ever,  but  I  feared  that  the  walk  from  the  depot  in  my 
present  feeble  condition  may  induce  a  fresh  cold.  If  you  will 
please  direct  Geo.  to  call  for  me  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  be 
ready  to  go  out. 

I  assure  you  it  is  painful  to  me  (tho’  I  know  your  ever  kind 
indulgence)  to  be  thus  absent  from  my  duty. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

ever  truly  and  sincerely, 
your  friend  and  servant, 

J.  W.  Murphy. 


☆ 


(gunpowder 

Alfred  Victor  du  Pont  Esq.  to  Benjamin  Gerhard  Esq. 

Wilmington ,  July  20 ,  1850. 

Benjamin  Gerhard 

Philadelphia. 

Sir — 

In  compliance  with  our  late  conversation,  I  give  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: — 

Saltpetre  is  a  non-combustible  substance,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters  of  combustion;  hence  its  use  in  making  gun¬ 
powder,  fireworks  and  other  mechanical  compounds  of  more  or 
less  energy  as  may  be  required. 

The  combustible  substances  commonly  used  in  making  gun¬ 
powder  are  charcoal  and  saltpetre. 
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Experiments  made,  long  since,  at  Essone,  by  order  of  the  French 
Government,  show  that  gunpowder  made  with  eighty-five  parts  of 
saltpetre  and  fifteen  of  coal,  has  nearly  half  the  strength  of  com¬ 
mon  gunpowder,  when  used  for  artillery  service;  and  that  when 
used  in  much  larger  quantities,  its  strength  approximates  more  to 
that  of  powder. 

A  composition  made  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  well  triturated 
and  mixed,  say  eighty  saltpetre  and  twenty  sulphur,  will  produce 
in  small  quantities  a  violent  fire,  but  not  an  explosive  mixture;  in 
large  masses,  such  a  compound  is  no  doubt  explosive.  The  three 
ingredients,  saltpetre,  coal  and  sulphur,  when  made  into  gun¬ 
powder,  give  the  explosive  mixture  of  the  most  power  for  ordinary 
use. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  that 
the  effect  of  gunpowder  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
weights  used;  ten  pounds  fired  at  one  time,  giving  more  than  ten 
times  the  result  of  one  pound;  modern  improvements  have  de¬ 
creased  the  ratio,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explosive 
force  or  breaking  power  of  gunpowder  is  more  than  doubled,  when 
used,  as  two  is  to  one. 

Mixtures  of  saltpetre  and  coal,  or  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur, 
increase  in  energy,  as  larger  quantities  are  used,  in  a  ratio  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  gunpowder;  the  cause  is  simple — gun¬ 
powder  is  made  so  as  to  give  out  the  greatest  amount  of  caloric 
in  the  shortest  time  possible;  the  other  compounds  when  in  large 
quantities  will,  on  taking  fire,  burn  and  fuse;  thus  heat  sufficient  is 
evolved  to  cause  an  explosion. 

Saltpetre  stored  separately  from  any  combustible  substance, 
can  cause  no  explosion,  because  the  coal  produced  from  the  bags 
and  the  wood- work  of  the  building  cannot  mix  through  it;  such 
coal  causes  the  fire  to  burn  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  wood- work,  etc.;  but  there  are  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  shell-ac,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  etc.,  which  melt  at  low  temper¬ 
ature,  and  which,  when  stored  in  the  same  building  with  saltpetre, 
will  melt  if  the  building  takes  fire;  substances,  when  in  a  liquid 
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state,  fill  all  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  crystals  of  saltpetre, 
and  become  charred,  make  an  explosive  compound. 

There  is  one  mineral  substance  often  stored  with  saltpetre,  it  is 
sulphur;  it  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  then  very  liquid, 
will  fill  up  every  interstice  between  the  crystals;  as  the  heat 
increases  the  sulphur  thickens,  becomes  viscid  and  will  not  flow  as 
a  liquid,  it  must,  therefore,  remain  mixed  with  the  saltpetre  until 
the  whole  mass  has  acquired  sufficient  heat  to  explode.  In  such 
cases  (the  explosion  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur)  the  heat  required  is 
of  course  much  accelerated  by  the  small  quantity  of  coal  produced 
by  the  bagging,  timbers,  etc. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  saltpetre  should  be  stored  by  itself, 
in  buildings  under  the  control  of  your  city  authorities;  this  could 
be  arranged  so  as  to  cost  nothing  to  the  owners  of  the  saltpetre 
or  to  the  public;  for  one-half  a  cent  per  bag,  per  month,  would 
cover  the  cost  of  storage,  and  be  no  more  than  the  expense  of 
storing  in  a  private  store. 

The  owner  of  the  saltpetre  could  always  receive  one  or  two 
drayloads,  at  one  time,  to  retail  out;  such  quantities  would  be 
attended  with  no  danger.  If  a  greater  quantity  were  wanted,  it 
would  be  for  export,  and  would  go  direct  to  the  transportation 
lines. 

The  few  instances  of  explosions  produced  in  saltpetre  which 
have  happened  within  this  century  (I  know  of  none  previous  to 
1800)  are 

No.  1.  A  schooner  at  wharf  at  Boston;  there  must  have  been 
powder  on  board,  because  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  being  trifling 
it  could  not  have  caused  the  injury  produced. 

No.  2.  The  great  New  York  explosion,  caused  by  shell-ac,  and 
the  explosion  much  increased  by  the  materials  being  buried  under 
an  immense  weight  of  coffee. 

No.  3.  The  explosion  at  Brooklyn.  In  this  instance  combustible 
substances,  of  a  nature  to  melt,  were  in  proximity  to  the  saltpetre. 

No.  4.  The  late  accident  in  the  Messrs.  Brock’s  store.  Sulphur 
was  in  proximity,  and  there  may  have  been  on  the  upper  floors 
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some  vegetable  substances  capable  of  melting.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  when  fire  has  occurred  in  buildings  containing  salt¬ 
petre  without  any  combustible  substance,  no  explosion  has  taken 
place. 

First.  In  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the  French  Government 
Refinery  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1794,  the  amount  of  saltpetre  was 
enormous — it  is  believed  not  to  have  been  less  than  one  million 
of  pounds;  no  explosion  took  place — all  the  wood- work  was 
destroyed,  the  copper  melted,  but  the  walls  remained  standing 
and  fit  for  use. 

Second.  When  the  Refinery  of  the  Bellona  Mills,  near  Baltimore, 
took  fire  in  September,  1812,  there  was  no  explosion;  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  extremely  weak,  but  remained  standing;  the 
fire  was  intense  and  the  sparks  falling  on  the  roofs  of  the  powder 
mills,  made  four  of  them  explode.  The  sulphur  was  stored  in  a 
separate  building  which  was  near  the  Refinery;  this  storehouse 
took  fire  and  was  destroyed  with  all  its  contents,  but  from  its 
location  the  fused  sulphur  could  not  flow  in  the  Refinery,  and  thus 
no  explosion  occurred  there. 

Third.  In  1824  or  1825,  about  eight  hundred  bags  stored  in  your 
city  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  store  stood  in  an  alley  running 
from  the  wharf  to  Penn  Street,  below  Pine,  and  the  fire  was  so 
intense  that  the  smoke  and  gases  evolved,  not  finding  sufficient 
vent  through  the  doors  and  windows,  actually  forced  their  way 
through  the  joints  of  the  brick  walls;  no  explosion  took  place 
except  a  few  puffs  caused  by  some  casks  of  liquor. 

More  instances  might  be  brought  in  evidence,  but  the  above  is, 
I  believe,  sufficient. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Alfred  du  Pont. 
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"Thanks  and  (food  Wishes 


Joanna — Letters  To  and  From  Committee  of  Vestry  of 

St.  John’s  i860 

To 

Mrs.  A.  I.  du  Pont, 

Brandywine  village  (December,  i860) 

Dear  Madam: 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  John’s  church  held  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  December  i860  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  we 
are  deeply  indebted  and  under  lasting  obligations  for  the  munifi¬ 
cent  and  long-continued  bounty  to  our  infant  parish  which  you 
have  ever  shown. 

They  further  state  besides  this  expression  of  their  gratitude 
their  earnest  desire  to  accede  to  any  wishes  you  may  have  for  the 
future.  It  is  their  intention  to  take  active  measures  for  the  more 
efficient  discharge  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Parish,  beginning  with 
the  year  ensuing. 


Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 


Committee  ■ 


Thos.  G.  Clemson,  Jr- 
Isaac  S.  Elliott 
Jas.  V.  Jefferis 


By  order  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Brandywine. 


Rev.  Thos.  G.  Clemson,  Jr.,  (Undated— Written  in  reply  to 

Messrs.  Isaac  S.  Elliott  above  letter  sent  shortly  after 

and  Jas.  V.  Jefferis.  December  18 ,  i860) 

Gentlemen: 

Your  letter  has  been  duly  received,  and  while  disclaiming  any 
merit  for  having  done  what  I  consider,  simply,  the  performance  of 
my  duty,  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  sacred  trust,  I  beg  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kind  feelings  expressed 
towards  me  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  John’s  Church. 
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It  is  a  source  of  much  regret,  that  circumstances  beyond  my 
control  have  obliged  me  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  means, 
which  in  the  Providence  of  God,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  to 
His  Church. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  raise  up  instru¬ 
ments  to  His  service  in  all  emergencies,  and  am  therefore  com¬ 
forted  by  the  hope  that  He  will  at  this  time  “stir  up  the  wills  of 
His  faithful  people”  to  be  earnest  and  diligent  in  promoting  the 
welfare  and  support  of  the  church  endeared  to  us  all,  by  associa¬ 
tions,  and  memories  so  cherished  and  holy. 

Your  consideration  for  my  wishes  is  very  gratifying,  but  con¬ 
vinced,  that  those  to  whom  the  temporalities  of  the  Parish  are 
entrusted,  will  ever  study  its  best  interest,  I  am  content  to  repose 
in  the  confidence  I  feel,  that  all  things  will  be  so  well  ordered  as 
to  require  no  suggestions  on  my  part. 

My  only  desire  is,  that  the  wishes  and  designs  of  him,  whose 
beloved  name  I  bear,  may  be  carried  out  and  fulfilled  by  those 
on  whom  the  duty  now  devolves,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
my  heart,  and  my  prayers,  will  ever  be  with  you,  in  your  work  and 
“labor  of  love.” 

In  the  bonds  of  Christ  and  His  church,  I  remain  Yours  truly 

Joanna  du  Pont. 

☆ 

zAn  ecclesiastical  Tiff 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 

Shakespeare’s  Comedy 

Joanna  from  Rev.  Chas.  Breck  •  Trinity  Parsonage,  Dec.  13,1858. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont: 

I  am  most  exceedingly  sorry  that  you  did  not  advise  with  me 
before  taking  the  step  which  you  have  taken,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  re-considered  and  Mr.  P.  should  be  written  to  to  that  effect 
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— I  think  that  you  have  not  reflected  on  the  position  in  which  you 
have  placed  me — As  your  Pastor  I  gave  you  advice  (in  full  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  husband’s  course)  and  now  you  suffer  a  foolish 
excited  young  man  to  overrule  my  sober  judgment.  I  think  the 
time,  the  manner,  the  whole  conduct  on  his  part  most  repre¬ 
hensible — Let  him  take  his  own  course — There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a  minister  for  St.  John’s  with  your  assistance.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  your  husband  ever  having  set  my  deliberate 
advice  aside — I  think  you  must  see  that  I  have  reason  to  be  hurt. 

I  think  Mr.  P’s  determination  perfectly  preposterous.  I  see 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  write  to  him  that  upon  reflection,  you 
must  send  through  Trinity  Church  or  not  at  all! 

We  have  committed  no  blunder,  but  he  has  been  grossly  im¬ 
polite  and  ungrateful.  I  am  very  sorry  to  write  in  this  way,  but 
in  justice  to  myself  and  to  St.  John’s  Church,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise.  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  person  in  N.  Y.  and  hope  to 
hear  from  some  one  in  a  day  or  two. 

With  love  to  Fanny  and  the  children — We  are  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  she  is  so  much  better. 

Your  affec.  fd.  and  Pastor 
Cha.  Breck. 

Mrs.  Alexis  Irenee  du  Pont,  Hagley. 


Joanna  to  Rev.  Charles  Breck  •  Hagley ,  Dec.  ij>  1858. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Breck: 

Your  letter  just  now  received  has  surprised  and  pained  me  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  caused  the  tears  to  flow  fast  as  I  tried  to 
understand  why  you  have  done  me  such  injustice!  In  my  vain 
endeavor  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony,  I  have  drawn  upon 
myself  the  displeasure  of  both  Mr.  P.  and  yourself!  I  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  the  affair  about  which  I  wrote  would  do 
aught  but  excite  a  passing  smile,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  my  letter 
calling  it  “a  blunder,”  was  written  in  a  joking  manner,  and  never 
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thought  of  again.  You  may  then  imagine  how  amazed  I  was  on 
perusing  your  reply! 

I  understood  from  what  Mr.  P.  said  that  he  wished  St.  John’s 
Church  to  stand  on  its  own  basis  in  carrying  out  the  free  church 
system  and  for  that  reason  he  objected  to  any  course  which  could 
be  construed  into  its  being  supported  by  Trinity,  or  any  other 
church.  Altho’  we  had  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  means  of 
presenting  my  contribution,  yet  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he,  as  the 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  might  have  a  word  in  the  matter,  and  if  he 
preferred  having  his  salary  pass  through  the  offertory  it  would  be 
indelicate  in  me  to  urge  the  manner  of  paying  it,  and  I  certainly 
never  supposed  that  what  you  had  advised,  would,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  allow  no  exercise  of  my  own 
judgment.  I  saw  at  a  glance  when  Mr.  P.  spoke  to  me  that  if  I 
persevered  in  doing  what  was  unpleasant  to  him  I  might  make 
difficulty  between  Trinity  and  St.  John’s,  and  therefore  my  letter 
was  intended  as  explanatory  of  my  motives,  but  written  under  the 
full  conviction  that  you  would  have  agreed  with  me  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  little  feeling  in  this  matter  would  be  preferable  to 
discomfort  and  estrangement. 

I  cannot  think  that  you  use  your  “sober  judgment”  when  you 
tell  me  “there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  write  to  Mr.  P. 
and  tell  him  that  the  money  must  come  through  Trinity  Ch. — or 
not  at  all.” 

What  would  be  the  result  of  this  course?  I  would  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy  of  Mr.  P.,  exclude  myself  from  the  church  my  hus¬ 
band’s  heart  was  so  much  bound  up  in,  and  bring  the  two  churches 
to  an  open  rupture,  of  which  I  would  be  the  innocent  and  unhappy 
cause!  There  is  one  passage  in  your  letter  which  has  cut  most 
keenly.  You  draw  a  comparison  between  me  and  the  one  whose 
wisdom  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  was  unsurpassed!  I  have  always 
deeply  felt  how  unworthy  I  was  of  such  a  companion  and  guide, 
but  to  be  at  this  time  reminded  of  it,  by  his  friend,  is  indeed  hard 
to  bear,  and  has  made  me  feel  with  renewed  force,  the  bitterness 
of  my  loss !  Since  the  time  I  was  called  to  part  with  him,  there  has 
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nothing  occurred  to  make  me  so  thoroughly  miserable  as  I  am  at 
this  moment! 

I  can  but  pray  for  God’s  grace  and  guidance,  for  He  sees  my 
heart  and  knows  how  anxious  I  am  to  do  what  is  right.  With  love 
to  Mrs.  B. 

I  remain,  yrs  affy. 

J.dP. 

Joanna  from  Rev.  Chas.  Breck  ?  Dec.  14, 1858. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  du  Pont: 

I  shall  not  detail  to  you  the  degree  of  mortification  which  I 
experienced  yesterday.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  giving  pain  and  grief  to  any  one, — The  opposite  has  been  the 
fault  of  my  Ministry.  It  gave  me  great  pain  to  write  as  I  did,  and 
I  deeply  regret  to  have  been  instrumental  in  adding  a  drop  to  your 
cup  of  bitterness.  A  sense  of  duty  in  a  matter  of  right  compelled 
me  to  write  as  I  did. 

I  think  that  upon  reflection  you  will  see  that  when  you  were 
dictated  to,  in  an  arbitrary  manner  to  set  aside  the  sober  judgment 
of  your  Minister;  you  owed  it  to  him  to  have  consulted  about  the 
matter.  Particularly  when  the  reasons  were  presented  for  the 
course  you  took,  after  you  had  asked  for  advice. 

You  know  very  well  that  Mr.  P.  entirely  ignores  me,  so  far  as 
anything  like  consultation  bearing  upon  its  interests  (St.  John’s) 
are  concerned.  To  be  thus  shaken  off  as  a  dead  branch,  is  trying, 
you  can  well  imagine,  under  the  circumstances.  But  I  bear  it  with 
all  the  cheerfulness  that  I  can  summon,  and  suffer  it  not  to  interrupt 
our  harmony.  This  did  but  increase  my  pain,  and  gave  a  keen  edge 
to  it,  when  I  found  that  he  could,  by  the  exercise  of  a  determined 
will,  over-rule  my  advice! 

I  am  not  writing  now  to  enforce  what  I  advised  yesterday,  but 
merely  to  let  you  see  that  I  had  good  reason  for  more  than  “a 
passing  smile.”  I  withdraw  altogether  the  advice  given  yesterday. 
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At  the  same  time  I  must  express  the  regret  that  Trinity  Church 
is  to  lose  the  credit  of  what  one  of  the  cong.  (?)  of  the  same  feels 
it  her  privilege  to  do. 

With  love  to  Fanny  and  the  children,  I  remain  Your  affec. 
friend  and  pastor. 

Chas.  Breck. 

Mrs.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Hagley. 


Joanna  to  Rev.  Charles  Breck  •  Hagley ,  Dec.  14 , 1858 
My  Dear  Mr.  Breck: 

Your  letter  is  received,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  my  transgres¬ 
sion  was  most  unconsciously  committed,  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  you  are  offended  because  I  did  not  consult 
you  before  writing  to  Mr.  P.  Had  I  known  the  state  of  feeling 
between  you,  or  thought  that  I  was  doing  anything  of  which  you 
disapproved,  I  should  most  certainly  have  waited  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  seeing  you.  The  whole  of  my  previous  course  toward  you, 
(when  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  freely  and  confidentially  as  I  would 
to  my  brother)  ought  to  have  convinced  you  of  this.  The  manner 
in  which  I  wrote  should  have  proved  my  innocence  of  wrong!  I 
must  still  say  that  had  I  conferred  with  you,  and  you  had  said 
that  I  must  tell  him  the  money  must  come  through  Trinity — or 
not  at  all,  I  should  have  had  to  differ  from  you,  for  altho’,  as  you 
say  it  would  be  easy  to  get  another  minister  for  St.  John’s,  yet,  it 
would  certainly  bring  disrepute  upon  this  new  church,  if  his  salary 
should  be  withdrawn  and  he,  driven  away.  He  knows  the  people 
now,  and  has  established  the  means  of  doing  good  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  a  change  would  certainly,  at  this  time  be  most  greatly 
to  be  deplored. 

Had  St.  John’s  not  been  a  free  ch.  I  should  think  your  objec¬ 
tions  perfectly  valid,  but  that  circumstance  changes  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  case,  and  destroys  the  analogy  between  my 
husband’s  course,  and  what  he  would  most  likely  have  pursued  at 
the  present  time. 
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But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject — I  deeply  regret  that 
I  have  unwittingly  done  anything  to  mar  our  hitherto  pleasant 
intercourse,  and  if  suffering  can  atone,  I  have  had  my  share!  I  do 
not  write  to  trouble  you  again  on  this  subject  but  enclose  the 
communication  I  have  received  from  the  gentleman  at  West 
Point. 

I  did  not  of  course  know  when  I  addressed  him  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing  said  about  his 
taking  the  old  ch.  I  do  not  know  now  whether  he  would  like  to 
join  it  to  his  other  duties.  His  testimonials  as  to  teaching  are 
certainly  excellent.  In  my  note  to  him  I  said  that  I  required  the 
person  who  entered  my  family  to  be  a  communicant  of  the  Ch. 
and  this  remark  I  suppose  brought  out  the  clergyman.  I  suppose 
he  must  be  answered  soon — I  expect  to  go  to  Philad.  on  Thursday 
for  a  few  days. — With  love  to  Mrs.  B. 

I  remain  yrs  affec. 

Joanna  du  Pont. 

I  presume  the  “Professor  Mahan”  referred  to  must  be  the  one  at 
West  Point.  I  think  before  leaving  home  I  will  write  to  Mr. 
French  and  make  some  enquiries  as  to  this  gentleman’s  social 
character,  lest  he  should  be  another  “Bishop.” 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Stevens  Parker  •  Wilmington ,  Dec.  14, ,  *58, 
My  dear  Mrs.  du  Pont: 

In  the  short  interview  on  Sunday,  I  had  no  time  of  making 
myself  understood  nor  would  I  then  have  spoken  had  I  not  feared 
I  would  have  no  chance  of  meeting  you  for  some  little  time.  I 
spoke  to  you  altogether  too  brusquely  and  fear  that  I  may  have 
pained  you.  If  so  I  did  it  unintentionally.  The  reason  why  I  can¬ 
not  receive  anything  from  Trinity  Ch.  is  that  I  no  longer  am 
connected  with  that  Parish.  And  nothing  could  so  injure  St.  John’s 
Ch.  as  to  have  it  said  that  Trinity  contributed  to  its  support.  If 
you  give  through  it  the  fact  must  be  made  known  in  the  Journal  of 
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Convention  and  then  what  sneers  will  be  made  about  “Free 
Churches.”  St.  John's  thus  far  has  been  doing  in  every  way  better 
than  I  expected  and  will  I  trust  before  long  support  itself  unless  it 
be  known  that  Trinity  Ch.  contributes  wh.  would  at  once  prevent 
strangers  and  the  regular  attendants  from  doing  their  duty  even 
as  it  does  at  the  Old  Church.  Besides  this  when  you  give  through 
Trinity  to  another  church  your  contribution  is  counted  twice  by 
those  who  make  up  the  statistics  of  the  church  for  the  General 
Convention  and  thus  the  amount  will  be  made  incorrect. 

If  you  still  wish  to  assist  St.  John's  you  can  put  whatever  you 
wish  to  give  in  an  envelope  and  write  on  the  outside  how  it  is  to  be 
employed  and  send  it  to  me  or  to  the  Treasurer  to  place  in  the 
Offertory. 

Your  kind  invitation  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  both  by 
Mrs.  Parker  and  myself.  She  has  often  said  since  she  last  went  out 
that  she  wished  you  would  ask  us  again. 

Can  not  you  manage  some  way  that  I  can  teach  Alexis  and  the 
others  until  a  teacher  is  procured.  After  Christmas  I  think  I  could 
make  the  time  for  it  very  easily. 

Ever  your  most  sincere  friend, 

Stevens  Parker. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Charles  Breck  •  Dec.  75, 1858. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont: 

As  respects  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between  Mr.  P.  and 
myself,  it  is  just  what  I  told  you  in  my  study  weeks  ago.  I  then 
said  that  Mr.  P.  would  never  consult  me  respecting  anything  in 
connection  with  St.  John's  Ch.  when  once  he  was  made  Rector! 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  unwise  in  this,  neither  do  I  permit  it  to 
interrupt  our  harmonious  intercourse.  But  that  it  is  deeply  morti¬ 
fying  to  have  a  young  man  take  a  work,  of  which  I  am  the  sole 
surviving  originator,  and  never  speak  of  it  to  me  by  way  of  friendly 
consideration,  &c.  I  must  freely  confess  that  it  is  deeply  mortify- 
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ing,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  lives  not  the  man  who 
would  say  that  it  cld  or  shld.  be  otherwise. 

But  to  the  other  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  Fisher’s  papers  I  had  long 
ago  but  then  they  were  from  Canada,  where  he  was  out  of  my 
reach,  to  learn  anything  with  regard  to  his  chmnship  and  the 
necessary  preaching  qualifications. 

He  did  not  state  to  me  that  he  had  any  school  at  West  Point. 

If  on  writing  to  Dr.  French  you  are  satisfied  to  engage  him  as  a 
Teacher  I  would  do  so  without  naming  the  Old  Church.  I  have 
been  very  much  perplexed  about  the  Old  Ch.  I  wrote  to  “Leighton” 
some  time  since  to  give  Mr.  Lightburn  a  distinct  statement  as  to 
what  he  might  expect  there.  I  have  since  said  to  Mr.  Parker  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do  about  asking  a  gentleman  to  officiate  to 
such  a  handful.  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  I  will  shut  it  up, 
only  holding  service  there  once  a  month,  as  I  did  when  I  first  came 
to  Wilmington. 

If,  however,  upon  our  becoming  acquainted  with  this  gentleman 
it  shld  seem  best  to  have  him  assist  in  the  Parish,  then  we  might 
make  use  of  his  services.  But  then  it  would  be  necessary  in  making 
the  agreement  to  have  an  understanding  that  he  is  to  give  one 
service  on  each  Sunday  in  a  Parish  where  there  are  two  churches,  if 
required.  Otherwise  he  would  ask  for  several  additional  hundreds. 
But  if  he  declines  entering  into  such  an  agreement  then  I  would 
take  him  as  a  Teacher  and  nothing  more,  if  you  are  satisfied  that 
he  is  a  suitable  man.  With  love  to  Fanny  and  the  children,  I 
remain  your 

affec.  fd.  &  Pastor, 

Cha.  Breck. 

Mrs.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont, 

Hagley 
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The  Charm  in  Jitters 


Blessed  be  letters — they  are  the  monitors ,  they  are 
also  the  comforters ,  and  they  are  the  only  true  heart- 
talkers.  “Ik  Marvel.” 


Huntsville , 
Oct.  2nd ,  1857. 


To  Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  much  pleasure.  I  am  glad  that  you 
know  something  of  the  comfort  which  flows  from  Christian 
sympathy.  They  who  have  tried  to  realize  the  Communion  of 
Saints  and  to  do  good  to  others,  find  in  the  hour  of  calamity  that 
there  is  comfort  in  having  others  to  weep  with  them  and  for  them. 
Your  husband  was  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men  and  did  them 
good.  He  won  a  claim  upon  his  brethren  to  think  of  him  with 
reverence  and  to  care  for  those  left  desolate. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  the  spirit  in  which  you  write.  Surely  God 
is  with  you,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  fall.  Grieved  and  heart¬ 
broken  as  you  are,  yet  you  try  to  take  this  visitation  patiently. 
You  purpose  henceforth,  whether  in  darkness  or  in  light,  to  do 
your  duty  in  this  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  you.  Do  I  not  interpret  you  aright?  Be  well  assured,  that  our 
God  is  most  considerate  of  our  infirmities.  He  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made,  that  we  are  but  dust.  Only  try  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
all  will  be  well  at  last. 

You  have  many  Christian  friends;  but  let  me  say,  and  not  as 
words  of  course,  that  should  you  in  years  to  come  find  anything 
in  which  I  can  stead  you;  should  any  occasion  arise  in  which  such 
advice  or  sympathy  as  I  can  afford  may  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  be 
assured  that  I  am  at  your  service. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  something  to  your  husband;  his  zeal  and  single- 
mindedness  edified  and  strengthened  me.  And  as  I  sit  in  my  own 
little  domestic  circle  I  can  but  sorrow  for  that  Christian  home 
deprived  of  its  master. 

I  remain,  very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


RT.  REV.  HENRY  CHAMPLIN  LAY,  D.D.,  1823-1885 
First  Bishop  of  Easton ,  Maryland ,  1869-1885 
[See  Introduction  to  Chapter  VII%  “Letters”] 
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Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Ala. , 

Jany.  15 ,  i8j8l 

My  Dear  Madam . 

I  am  delighted  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  photograph. 
The  latter  is  sufficient  to  bring  Mr.  du  Pont  distinctly  before  me. 
I  shall  prize  it  highly  and  keep  it  in  full  view  in  my  study. 

Your  request  shall  be  attended  to,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability;  for  I  am  a  debtor  to  all,  far  and  near,  and  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  help  in  any  good  work.  At  another  time  shortly  you 
shall  hear  from  me.  Yesterday  I  had  another  son  born  to  me  (the 
fifth  child — two  are  at  rest)  and  my  time  and  thoughts  have  been 
much  occupied  at  home.  We  call  him  Thomas  Atkinson:  the  name 
belongs  to  my  wife’s  uncle,  (the  Bishop)  and  brother  but  the 
compliment  is  to  her  brother.  I  trust  he  may  emulate  the  virtues  of 
both;  for  in  their  several  places  they  are  faithful  men. 

I  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  writing  more  at  present.  May  God 
speed  you  in  every  work  of  love  and  effort  of  self-denial,  and 
guard  your  household  in  goodness  and  in  safety. 

Ever  truly  your  Christian  friend, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Jany.  2isty  18581 
My  Dear  Madam. 

You  will  find  herewith  something  written  for  your  class:  it  is  the 
best  I  can  do  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  the  phrases,  such 
as  convey  local  allusions  or  the  like  you  may  find  it  well  to  alter. 
I  also  send  you  some  copies  of  a  printed  sermon,  which  pretends 
to  do  no  more  than  set  forth  perspicuously  the  pre-requisites  to  a 
Christian  Profession.  I  must  ask  you  to  submit  the  ms  and  the 
sermon  to  your  minister:  the  young  men  belong  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  seem  deficient  in  respect 

1  Originally  dated  1848,  evidently  in  error. 
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for  his  wishes.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  undertaken  this  duty 
and  do  not  doubt  that  a  blessing  will  attend  your  efforts.  What 
though  you  are  insufficient?  God  uses  weak  instruments  that  the 
praise  may  all  be  His. 

The  photograph  has  defects  as  a  picture;  but  it  is  an  excellent 
likeness.  The  more  I  look  at  it,  the  more  distinctly  it  brings  the 
original  to  mind.  I  shall  value  it  very  highly  and  it  shall  seem  to 
say  to  me,  “be  devout,  be  in  earnest.”  Our  good  Bishop  preaches 
a  sermon  on  Devout  Manners.  How  much  is  that  neglected.  How 
bold  and  familiar  is  much  of  the  religion  of  the  present  day.  Few 
there  are  like  Mr.  du  Pont  in  being  able  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Church  in  directing  that  the  alms  shall  be  collected  and 
presented  “reverently.” 

In  regard  to  another  matter  you  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I 
think  you  are  right  in  esteeming  it  a  privilege  rather  than  a  duty 
to  assist  in  enterprises  of  religion  and  of  charity.  While  your  first 
obligation  is  to  your  family,  and  your  neighborhood,  you  may  well 
afford  your  help  to  brethren  who  are  farther  removed.  I  do  think 
that  assistance  given  to  our  church  work  here,  would  be  discreetly 
bestowed.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  me  to  state  the  case: 
but  bye  and  bye  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  permis¬ 
sion  and  make  application  to  you. 

I  am  trying  to  write  a  book  which  is  partly  finished — designed 
for  plain  people,  and  to  clear  up  difficulties  expressed  by  such,  in 
matters  of  experimental  piety  and  church  teaching. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  ms  sent  you  may  serve  as 
foundation  for  a  chapter.  As  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  please  preserve 
it,  in  case  I  should  ask  for  its  return. 

We  are  all  pretty  well,  but  my  wife  is  quite  a  sufferer  in  affording 
nourishment  to  our  little  one;  she  has  several  hours  each  day  of 
excruciating  pain,  and  her  fortitude,  of  which  she  has  an  unusual 
share,  has  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 

This  week  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  younger  brother  for  the 
first  time  unbosoming  himself  and  seeking  religious  counsel,  need¬ 
ing  a  long  and  careful  reply. 
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These  circumstances  may  excuse  somewhat  the  imperfections  of 
the  present  missive. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  correspond  with  you.  When  you 
write  again,  tell  me  something  of  your  children:  how  many,  their 
names  and  their  signs  of  promise. 

I  remain,  with  true  regard, 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville,  Ala: 

Feby.  75, 1858. 

My  Bear  Madam , 

Your  letter  finds  me  very  busy  with  Lenten  Arrangements  and 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief  reply. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  du  Pont 
had  to  contend  in  carrying  out  his  church  work:  nothing  in  his 
character  impressed  me  more  than  his  forbearance  and  moderation 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  make  him  a  partisan.  I  had 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Parish  affairs  were  less  infelicitous  than 
you  describe. 

I  did  not  prolong  the  discussion  with  your  husband,  as  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  it  with  you.  The  matter  can  scarcely  be  bettered  by 
handling.  And  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  not  fail  to  follow  in 
the  same  path  of  mingled  zeal  and  prudence,  of  earnestness 
tempered  with  conciliation. 

Mrs.  Lay  is  mending  in  health  and  joins  me  in  kind  regards. 

I  remain 

Very  truly 

Your  friend  and  servt. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  April  14., ,  1858. 
My  Dear  Madam , 

I  thank  you  for  complying  with  my  request,  and  giving  me  some 
account  of  your  young  people:  a  responsible  and  interesting 
charge  you  have  in  them.  May  they  be  ever  a  stay  and  comfort 
to  you. 

Just  now  I  have  a  confirmation  class,  to  which  I  invite  all  the 
young  people  without  exception,  especially  the  bad  boys.  The 
understanding  is  that  they  give  me  an  opportunity  to  instruct 
them  in  the  matter,  without  any  pledge  beyond  that.  It  is  a  great 
point  gained  to  get  them  together  in  my  study,  and  I  hope  some 
of  them  will  be  ready  and  willing. 

I  have  no  faith  in  driving  children  to  confirmation,  or  in  ad¬ 
mitting  them  without  examination  and  an  earnest  setting  forth  of 
the  qualifications  of  heart  requisite:  but  we  should  persuade  them 
to  it  most  earnestly,  and  so  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  13  or 
14,  be  at  great  pains  to  set  the  matter  distinctly  before  them. 

Some  time  since  I  promised  to  mention  the  necessities  of  our 
church.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  its  care  is  one  of  merit,  and  that 
you  may  with  propriety  invest  here  some  portion  of  your  alms. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  came  to  Huntsville,  a  Deacon  and  inexpert. 
I  found  a  neat  little  church  not  quite  finished  with  a  debt  remain¬ 
ing  of  $2500.  The  Parish  had  been  receiving  a  missionary  stipend 
of  $200.  which  I  at  once  persuaded  them  to  give  up.  I  found 
actually  resident  twelve  communicants,  ten  of  them  married 
ladies,  one  young  lady  and  one  man.  The  pews  rented  the  first 
year  for  less  than  $400.  and  great  difficulty  was  found  in  making 
up  my  salary  of  $700. 

With  much  trouble  the  debt  was  paid  off  and  one  after  another 
Bell,  Organ,  Communion  plate  and  Rectory  procured  and  a 
Parish  school  for  our  girls  established  (we  tried  one  for  boys  but 
the  teacher  did  not  suit  and  it  failed). 

Presently  the  church  filled  up,  and  several  years  ago  our  numer¬ 
ical  strength  was  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
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So  we  started  a  new  church,  in  size  and  appearance  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  town.  It  was  to  cost  $15,000  and  a  subscription 
the  most  liberal  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw,  was  made  to  the  amount 
of  $13000.  But,  instead  of  getting  a  lot  free,  we  had  to  pay  $35 00. 
for  the  only  one  that  would  answer.  The  contract  exceeded  the 
estimates,  as  is  usual  and  in  fine,  to  finish  the  church  and  furnish 
it  complete  we  shall  need  some  $10,000  more. 

The  new  church — designed  by  Frank  Wills,  is  very  beautiful: 
nave,  aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  spire  1 50  ft.  high,  finished  in  oak 
inside — about  100  pews.  Huntsville  is  the  capital  of  this  region 
and  from  it  as  a  centre  must  the  influence  go  forth  to  build  up 
the  church  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  There  is  no  self- 
sustaining  parish  in  Ala.  within  150  miles  of  this  place. 

I  have  said  to  the  people,  we  must  not  add  to  the  number  of 
Ijeggars:  we  must  rely  under  God,  on  ourselves,  and  build  up  this 
house  with  the  avails  of  self-denial.  This  Lent  and  the  last,  all 
have  exerted  themselves,  the  little  children  saving  day  by  day,  and 
thus  nearly  $2000.  more  has  been  added. 

“The  Little  Episcopalian”  (the  copy-right  of  which  was  given 
to  the  Church  Book  Society)  had  a  very  fine  sale.  The  author  has 
written  another  book,  the  whole  profits  of  which,  she  devotes  to 
the  new  church.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution:  300  pages  of  foolscap 
written,  revised  and  copied  with  much  pains  and  labor.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  useful  and  interesting. 

Our  little  congregation  seldom  exceeds  100  adults:  there  is  no 
room  for  more.  It  is  full  of  zeal  and  spirit.  For  five  years  besides 
contributions  to  General  Missions,  it  paid  $200.  a  year  to  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  hill  country  around.  It  has  lately  made  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  to  procure  an  assistant  minister, 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cobbs,  in  order  to  extend  our  work  among  the 
poor  and  the  servants.  The  prospect  is  a  hopeful  one:  if  we  can 
manage  to  get  into  our  church  free  of  debt,  this  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stable  and  useful  congregations  in  the  South  West. 
I  seem  to  boast:  but  I  am  proud  of  my  people;  they  are  zealous, 
liberal  and  are  of  good  repute  among  them  that  are  without. 
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Our  nearest  approach  to  begging  is  in  the  enclosed  Prospectus. 
I  send  it  for  your  information  not  to  get  subscribers.  The  Publisher 
has  no  profit  on  this  subscription  edition,  and  we  desire  to  sell  it 
only  in  the  South,  where  we  will  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  his 
editions.  It  will  be  in  all  the  Church  bookstores  and  the  author’s 
profits  on  all  the  copies  will  accrue  to  the  Parish. 

I  mention  all  these  facts  in  reply  to  your  suggestion.  Christian 
people  ought  to  give  wisely:  they  should  demand  not  only  that  the 
purpose  and  object  be  worthy,  but  that  there  may  be  also  prudence 
and  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  worthy  plans.  And  so  help  us  if 
you  will,  but  use  your  own  discretion  in  the  matter. 

I  may  add  that  our  diocese  promises  well.  There  is  no  party 
division  among  us  and  but  little  extravagance  of  opinion.  The 
preaching  is  eminently  evangelical,  and  the  tone  of  its  church- 
manship  very  decided. 

We  make  no  compromises,  neither  do  we  utter  any  denuncia¬ 
tions.  We  go  for  the  whole  Prayer  Book,  Saints’  days,  Fasts, 
Festivals  and  all.  We  put  crosses  on  our  spires  and  on  our  fonts, 
but  eschew  all  Romish  trappings.  In  one  thing  I  am  very  happy: 
I  am  free  to  work  out  the  church  system  without  subjecting  myself 
to  suspicion:  and  I  have  a  Bishop  as  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  full 
of  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  warm  and  genial  in  his  piety,  and 
always  ready  to  listen  to  me  and  sympathize  with  me. 

I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  and  all  about  ourselves:  May 
the  Lord  bless  you  and  comfort  you.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
often  too  troubled  to  speak  or  think.  It  brings  sorrow  as  well  as 
joy  to  be  near  of  kin  of  saints.  I  think  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  “blessed 
above  women”  and  yet  “A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own 
bosom.”  He,  who  on  the  cross  saw  her  grief,  will  surely  be  near 
to  you. 

I  remain,  very  truly. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  (unsigned)  •  Huntsville , 

July  21 ,  1858. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  your  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  have  noted  with  interest  the  expressions  of  regard  and 
affection  for  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Matters  with  us  are  much  as  usual.  The  weather  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  hot  as  at  the  North,  and  we  keep  in  pretty  good 
health. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Ala . 

Augt.  1 8th ,  1858. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  have  just  rec’d  your  letter,  and  thank  you  specially  for  the 
lines  enclosed  in  it.  The  design  I  like  very  much.  These  anniversa¬ 
ries  are  well  calculated  to  reopen  one’s  grief  and  to  revive  sad 
memories.  But  then,  the  passing  year  is  carrying  you  onwards  to 
other  anniversaries  suggestive  of  most  holy  hopes  and  sweet 
anticipations.  Advent  is  not  far  off:  “Be  patient,  Brethren — The 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  near.” 

Moreover  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  these  sad  things  become 
subdued  and  mellowed  by  time.  They  no  longer  seem  so  grim  and 
formidable,  and  tho’  in  the  years  to  come  you  go  to  the  grave  and 
weep,  I  trust  each  year  your  thanksgivings  may  increase.  You 
have  had  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  past,  and  such  raptur¬ 
ous  hopes  in  the  future,  that  you  can  well  bear  up  under  present 
heaviness. 

I  rec’d  your  contribution  through  Trinity  Church,  and  am  much 
indebted  for  it.  We  expect  to  get  into  our  church  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  I  think  it  is  very  beautiful.  There  is  no  nonsense  about 
it,  but  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  complete  ecclesi¬ 
astical  arrangements  in  all  particulars.  The  Chancel  is  just  what 
I  would  have  it  to  be. 
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We  have  been  home  all  the  summer  and  have  all  been  well, 
although  much  debilitated  by  the  heat. 

I  am  glad  you  liked  Bessie  Melville.  There  is  good  prospect  of 
its  making  something  respectable  for  the  new  church.  I  find,  in  this 
community,  that  it  has  been  read  a  good  deal  outside  the  church. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  could  write  usefully.  Why  not 
try?  You  have  materials  in  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  Mr. 
du  Pont;  singularly  decided  and  yet  judicious  they  were.  To  recall 
them,  and  dress  them  up  in  a  shape  to  reach  others,  would  be  an 
employment  profitable  and  not  unpleasant.  As  an  illustration:  a 
narrative:  call  it  “My  Brother's  Keeper”: — showing  how  a  man 
may  live  out  the  idea  of  being  personally  responsible  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  those  about  him. 

Just  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  du  Pont 
explaining  why  he  was  anxious  to  build  up  the  church  distinctly 
and  decidedly.  Religious  efforts,  he  said,  however,  well-meant, 
unless  systematized,  were  productive  of  mere  transient  good.  This 
thought  might  be  elaborated. 

If  you  will  make  the  effort,  I  will  give  any  help  in  my  power. 
It  becomes  us  all  to  put  a  just  estimate  on  ourselves,  and  to  do, 
without  diffidence,  what  God  has  given  us  power  to  do.  I  am  sure 
you  would  succeed. 

Mrs.  Lay  joins  me  in  kind  regards,  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Ala. 

Oct.  //,  1858. 

My  Dear  Madam. 

The  plan  which  you  mention  in  your  last  letter  of  employing  a 
tutor,  who  can  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  services  of  the  Old 
Church  is  an  excellent  one  in  its  conception.  But  how  hard  it  is 
to  find  a  person  suited  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  I  know  of  none. 
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Clergymen  are  very  few  with  us,  and  many  parishes  are  vacant. 
I  should  think  that  your  friends  in  Phila.  might  after  enquiry, 
light  on  some  one  who  would  do. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  verses  which  you  enclosed 
me.  Miss  Irene  has  certainly  a  remarkable  talent,  and  I  trust  may 
do  much  good  with  it.  One  can  but  think,  however  that  these 
early  gifts  have  sometimes  been  dangerous  to  their  possessors. 
Your  quiet  country  residence  is  in  her  favor;  and  I  hope  she  is 
growing  up  a  robust  and  healthy  lassie.  I  am  much  concerned 
sometimes  about  my  own  little  boy  of  seven.  He  is  so  fond  of 
reading,  and  our  situation  is  such,  that  he  cannot  take  a  great  deal 
of  exercise.  Being  myself  so  much  hindered  by  a  feeble  constitution 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  my  children  robust  and  strong. 

Our  new  church  still  progresses,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  or  four  months. 

It  is  a  great  undertaking  in  a  country  like  ours  where  the  work¬ 
men  have  never  seen  such  a  building,  but  they  have  done  very  well. 

I  have  to  play  superintendent  myself  and  whenever  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss,  invoke  the  counsel  of  some  of  the  experienced 
at  the  North.  The  criticisms  of  the  public  are  much  more  favorable 
since  the  spire  went  up. 

Our  children  are  quite  well.  Mrs.  Lay  and  I  have  spent  the 
summer  at  home  and  are  rather  debilitated.  She  joins  me  in  kindest 
regards  to  you  and  yours.  I  remain 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servt. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Nov.  77, 1858. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  must  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of  your  many  friends, 
on  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  new  church.  My  own  em- 
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ployments  at  present  led  me  to  read  the  description  with  critical 
care.  How  beautiful  it  must  be!  Its  cost  is  the  same  as  that  of  our 
new  building,  but  we  cannot  vie  with  you  in  materials  and  execu¬ 
tion.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  had  it  in  your  power  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  and  trust  that  the  sight  of  it  may  suggest  many 
pleasant  and  thankful  thoughts. 

Our  church  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  for  two  or  three 
months  yet:  but  we  shall  have  a  debt  of  $  10,000,  and  shall  scarcely 
find  the  means  to  discharge  it  speedily. 

We  have  had  lately  several  events  to  sadden  us.  Mrs.  Lay's 
mother  died  a  few  weeks  since  very  suddenly.  She  was  found 
insensible  and  died  within  twelve  hours:  the  last  record  we  have 
of  her  was  an  entry  in  her  diary  written  but  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  attack — “Mr.  Atkinson  has  gone  to  Court:  I  have  sent — 
and — after  walnuts:  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  chamber — yet 
not  alone.”  Was  not  that  beautiful?  She  was  a  very  holy  woman: 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  her  children  who  were  old 
enough  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  Communion:  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  yet  her  health  was  always  of  the  very 
feeblest:  The  church  in  her  vicinity  scarcely  more  than  kept  alive 
these  many  years.  How  does  such  a  case  confirm  the  suggestion 
of  the  collect  for  next  Sunday  “stir  up  the  wills  of  thy  faithful 
people.” 

Last  week  we  had  a  great  shock:  a  fire  on  our  premises,  or  rather 
on  those  of  Mrs.  Rice  with  whom  we  live.  One  little  negro  child 
was  consumed  in  the  flames,  another  died  a  few  hours  after:  and 
a  third  was  severely  but  not  fatally  burned.  The  last  belongs  to 
me,  the  other  two  are  children  of  a  servant  who  has  been  our 
nurse  for  some  years.  Poor  creature,  her  grief  was  most  pitiable. 
It  seems  the  children  were  left  in  a  room  where  there  was  an  open 
grate  with  a  coal  fire,  and  in  their  play  lighted  a  broom. 

My  study  was  burned  down  a  few  years  since.  Today  its  suc¬ 
cessor  was  near  experiencing  the  like  fate,  the  laths  having  caught 
from  a  defective  flue.  In  the  study,  besides  my  own  little  matters 
were  the  tiles  to  be  laid  in  the  chancel,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
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stained  glass  which  cost  $1600.  Kind  providence,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  arrest  the  flames  with  little  damage. 

With  many  kind  wishes  for  you  and  yours, 

I  am,  very  truly  your  friend  and  servt. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Ala., 

Jany.  /p,  1859. 

My  Bear  Madam: 

My  wife  and  I  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  All  that 
appears  in  the  papers  about  your  church  affairs,  we  do  not  fail  to 
see,  but  the  private  details  are  none  the  less  interesting. 

I  thank  Miss  Fanny  for  permitting  me  to  share  her  confidence. 
It  is  not  hard  for  us  to  sympathize  with  her.  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
was  a  candidate  for  orders  with  two  years  study  before  me,  and 
I  too  had  lately  obtained  the  lady's  promise  and  her  father's 
consent.  So  you  see  I  know  experimentally  how  young  people  feel 
under  such  circumstances. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  your  account  of  Mr.  Coleman:  I  remember 
once  to  have  rec’d  a  very  nice  letter  from  him  written  on  his 
father’s  behalf.  I  wonder  if  the  young  people  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  in  protracting  engagements  unneces¬ 
sarily.  I  hope  if  the  young  expectant  behaves  himself  well  at  the 
Seminary,  Miss  Fanny  will  be  ready  to  reward  him  and  share  his 
ministry  from  the  beginning.1 

But  really  I  congratulate  you  as  much  as  your  daughter.  It  is  a 
merciful  Providence  which  ordains  that  new  ties  and  new  interests 
come  to  occupy  and  interest  us, — that  altho’  we  are  disposed  to 
fasten  our  gaze  upon  the  past,  the  future  is  ever  opening  before 
us  and  exciting  new  hopes.  The  past  you  cannot  forget:  but  its 
severest  losses  become  mellowed  and  softened  as  years  pass  on, 
and  new  duties  and  new  blessings  come. 


1  Marriage  took  place  July  30,  1861. 
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You  cannot  expect  to  be  as  once  you  were:  but  I  trust  a  serene 
and  cheerful  spirit  will  be  given  you.  For  myself  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  never  think  of  Mr.  du  Pont’s  zeal  for  the  House  of  the  Lord 
that  I  am  not  stirred  and  encouraged. 

Our  Church  is  nearly  finished.  The  painting  and  varnishing 
are  the  only  items  of  importance  not  yet  completed.  We  had 
our  Christmas  tree  in  the  New  Church,  and  a  pleasant  festival 
it  was;  it  will  scarcely  be  ready  for  regular  service  in  three 
months. 

I  have  had  sundry  distresses  and  vexations  lately;  how  pleasant 
a  ray  of  sunshine  is  on  a  cloudy  day!  Our  church  debt  will  be  very 
heavy,  and  the  future  looks  uncertain.  But  unexpectedly  this 
afternoon,  a  man  whom  I  can  trust  with  entire  confidence,  himself 
not  a  communicant,  told  me  that  he  would  pledge  himself  the  new 
church  should  be  no  failure.  It  made  my  heart  very  glad. 

I  am  very  busy  and  must  subscribe  myself  with  kindest  regards 
to  all  yours, 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servt, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jany.  24,  1859. 

My  dear  Madam: 

I  am  just  finishing  for  the  Press  a  book  “Tracts  for  Missionary 
Use,  Vol.  1.”  It  is  intended  for  plain  people:  and  is  made  up  of 
narratives,  letters  and  lectures  upon  a  number  of  subjects;  topics 
of  experimental  religion  are  discussed :  church  doctrines  explained, 
the  Prayer  Book  illustrated. 

I  have  sought  a  few  contributions.  Can’t  you  in  the  next  fort¬ 
night  write  something  for  me  ?  Something  either  didactic  or  narra¬ 
tive,  of  a  simple  character,  founded  on  your  own  experience  with 
plain  people  or  drawn  from  your  own  observation  of  earnest- 
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minded  piety  in  its  familiar  life?  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  useful 
and  at  least  it  will  gratify  you  to  know  that  you  have  made 
experiment  of  your  pen.  My  confidence  in  your  desire  to  do  good 
to  others  must  excuse  this  request.  If  you  consent,  write  on  one 
side  only  of  the  paper:  any  length  from  20  to  50  pp. 

A  beautiful  theme  would  be  ‘‘How  the  Church  was  Builded,” 
describing  how  under  many  difficulties  a  church  building  was 
undertaken  and  carried  through,  and  how  people  felt  when  it  was 
done. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend  and  servant. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  return  me  the  Bible  Class  letter,  if  you  have  preserved  it. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  H  enryC.Lay  •  Huntsville ,  Ala., 

Feby.  i6y  1859. 

My  Dear  Madam , 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  excellent  article.  It  is  a 
modest  and  interesting  account  and  altho’  no  names  are  called 
will  be  recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  subject  of  it.  I  have 
made  a  very  few  corrections  in  style  and  marked  out  a  few  dashes, 
thus  \A/Y^  .  It  is  better  to  use  the  ordinary  punctuation  marks, 
except  in  passionate  utterances  which  are  left  unfinished:  like  the 
famous  “Quos  ego — ”  of  Virgil. 

Today  I  hope  to  send  off*  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Dana  who  undertakes 
the  publication. 

The  opening  article  “What  is  truth?”  is  by  Bp.  Atkinson:  there 
are  three  by  Bp.  Cobbs:  one  by  the  author  of  Bessie  Melville,  and 
sixteen  of  my  own.  Of  my  own  part  I  am  dubious,  but  I  am  proud 
of  my  contributors. 
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I  am  very  busy  and  can  only  subscribe  myself,  with  kindest 
regards  to  all  your  house, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servt. 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Joanna  from  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville,  Ala. 

August  8 , 1859. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

Your  letters  always  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Pray  give 
me  the  benefit  of  a  spare  moment.  Just  now  I  am  starting  on  a 
week’s  journey  and  can  only  thank  you  for  your  favor  just  rec’d. 
My  family  are  all  absent  in  Virginia:  well  at  the  last  accounts. 
I  want  to  see  you  and  your  children,  and  I  would  much  like  for 
you  to  know  my  wife.  Do  not  be  astonished  if  we  drop  down  upon 
you  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gen.  Convention. 

Most  truly  your  friend, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Joanna  from  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Huntsville , 

Novr.  yth,  1859. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  kind  Providence  which  has  preserved 
you  and  yours  from  peril.  May  you  consecrate  yourselves  anew 
to  our  Master’s  service. 

I  thank  Irene  for  her  little  book,  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest.  I  trust  that  in  future  years  she  may  be  a  useful  teacher 
of  others. 

Of  late  I  have  been  overpowered  by  numerous  evidences  of 
Christian  sympathy  such  as  yours.  My  wife  and  I  have  sorely 
needed  it  for  we  have  had  our  poor  hearts  sadly  tried.  Our  future 
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is  very  dark  and  difficult;  but  we  are  greatly  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  duty  has  been  too  palpable  to  allow  of  hesitation, 
and  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  consent  to  it  without  reluctance. 
I  trust  that  my  missionary  work1  will  have  your  sympathies  and 
prayers. 

I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you:  and  hope  that  the 
brevity  of  my  replies  will  not  induce  you  to  drop  me  from  the  list 
of  your  correspondents. 

With  much  love  for  all  your  house,  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Mrs.  Joanna  du  Pont, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Joanna  from  Eliza  W.  Lay  &  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay 

Huntsville  (Feb  24th ),  St.  Matthias  Day 

(Probably  1863) 

My  Dear  Friend , 

I  was  much  gratified  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  tho’  it  has  not 
been  answered  very  promptly.  The  day  it  was  received  Mr.  Lay 
reached  home  after  an  absence  of  more  than  nine  weeks.  Bp.  Cobbs 
met  him  here  and  the  new  church  was  consecrated.  Of  course  you 
saw  an  account  of  that  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  Lay’s  sermon  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as 
I  get  one.  After  staying  with  us  11  days,  Mr.  L.  went  again  to 
Arkansas  and  then  to  N.  Orleans  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Southern  University.  He  is  now  at  home  once 
more — and  has  gone  to  work  as  he  used  to,  when  Rector  here. 
This  week  he  has  preached  five  sermons.  Today  he  had  an  attack 
of  his  old  complaint,  neuralgia,  brought  on  I  think  by  too  much 
thought  and  too  little  exercise.  He  has  answered  fifty  letters  since 
he  reached  home  this  time.  On  the  whole,  his  health  has  been  good 

1  As  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Southwest.  Consecrated  October  23,  1859. 
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this  winter  tho’  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  from  the 
soreness  in  his  chest  and  side,  caused  by  the  stage  accident.  He 
has  not  had  a  bad  cold  at  all  tho'  he  has  been  exposed  in  the  very 
worst  weather. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  your  request  about  the  daguerreotype. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  down  to  have  it  taken.  If  it  please 
God  to  spare  me  we  will  have  it  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  I 
get  well. 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Parker’s  improved  health.  His 
wife  seemed  so  anxious  about  him  last  Fall.  I  hope  the  little  baby 
continues  to  thrive. 

Our  children  are  well.  The  youngest  one  was  greatly  distressed 
tonight.  His  papa  was  going  out  and  said  “Come  here,  Thomas, 
and  tell  Papa  Goodbye.”  It  was  just  the  time  for  the  cars  to  go 
out  and  the  little  fellow  began  to  expostulate  and  beg  his  Father 
not  to  go.  When  we  told  him  papa  was  coming  back  directly 
and  would  sleep  close  by  Thomas  he  was  greatly  relieved.  I  wish 
you  could  see  them  all.  My  little  daughter  is  her  father’s 
miniature. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  your  children.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  we 
had  spent  but  a  day  together.  Hoping  we  shall  hear  from  you 
again  very  shortly  and  that  some  day  we  may  see  each  other  in  the 
flesh, 

I  am,  very  truly  yr.  friend, 

Eliza  W.  Lay. 

My  wife  tells  you  all  about  me.  I  can’t  help  telling  you  some¬ 
thing  about  her.  She  has  a  very  hard  time  of  it:  for  owing  to  a 
certain  peculiarity  which  has  grown  upon  her,  she  thinks  so  much 
of  me  (I  own  that  the  weakness  is  common  to  both  of  us)  that  my 
absence  causes  her  much  pain.  And  then  she  has  been  ailing  and 
uncomfortable  and  the  children  require  constant  care.  But  she  has 
kept  up  wonderfully  well:  encourages  me  to  go  whenever  I  ought 
to  go,  and  has  the  grace  given  her  to  keep  cheerful,  all  of  which 
comforts  and  helps  me  much.  I  suppose  we  will  remove  to  Fort 
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Smith  in  Arks,  next  May,  1000  miles  away.  The  prospect  is  not 
very  delightful,  but  we  can  make  out  pretty  well.  I  was  much 
gratified  at  the  $20  sent  me  by  the  S.  School  children.  We  do  need 
help,  and  I  love  specially  the  gifts  of  little  children. 

Please  present  my  kindest  regards  to  all  your  family.  It  pleases 
me  to  hear  from  you,  although  I  cannot  respond  as  I  would  wish. 

Very  faithfully,  your  friend, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

In  a  few  hours  after  writing  this  letter  Mrs.  Lay  presented  me 
with  a  fine  bov.  All  well  and  comfortable. 

J 


Joanna  from  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Philadelphia 

October  77,  1865. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont; 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  your  hand-writing  once  more,  and 
to  read  kindly  words  written  by  your  pen. 

Mrs.  Lay  is  in  a  quiet  corner  of  N.  Ca.  much  broken  by  cares 
and  troubles.  During  the  war  two  of  our  children  have  died. 
We  have  now  a  son  of  fifteen,  two  little  boys  of  five  and  three 
and  a  little  daughter  three  weeks  old.  We  have  lost  home  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appointments  and  as  yet  have  no  definite 
plans. 

My  thoughts  have  been  occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else  with  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  promote  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Thank  God  that  we  have  found  many 
who  sympathized  with  us  in  this  desire. 

It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  but  my  engagements  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  me  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

Believe  me, 

With  sincere  regard  your  friend  and  servant 

Henry  C.  Lay. 
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Joanna  from  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay  •  Little  Rock, 

August  25, 1868. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont: 

Thanks  for  your  most  kind  response  to  my  circular.  You  do  not 
know  how  grateful  I  am  to  those  who  sympathize  with  me  in  my 
concern  for  the  clergy  and  their  families. 

I  greatly  desire  to  see  you  and  yours  again.  Your  husband’s 
memory  I  reverently  cherish. 

It  may  be  I  can  look  in  upon  you  about  the  1st  of  Octr.  I  can’t 
promise,  but  I  must  try  to  stop  over  a  night. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Easton ,  April  22 , 1869. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont: 

I  am  told  there  is  published  in  Wilmington  a  map  of  the 
Peninsula,  comprising  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  shore  of  Md.  and 
Virga. 

Will  you  please  get  me  a  copy  and  send  to  me  with  a  note  of 
the  price? 

We  have  just  reached  our  new  abode,  well,  but  tired. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 


Joanna  from  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Du  Pont  for  the  map. 

Mrs.  Lay  joins  me  in  very  affect,  regards.  May  we  soon  meet! 
We  hope  soon  to  have  a  home  and  hope  to  see  you  there. 

Most  truly, 

Henry  C.  Lay. 

Easton 
May  6,  1869 
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Verses  and  Jfetters 

These  are  the  letters  which  Endymion  wrote. 

Oscar  Wilde. 


Charles  Kirkh am  1  to  Alexis 

FRANCE 

#  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 

Many  a  dream  of  forgotten  time 
Many  a  minstrel's  ancient  rhyme 
Harp  and  song  and  gay  romance — 

Are  thine — my  own ,  my  native  France! 

Many  a  high  chivalric  feat, 

Matty  a  proud  baronial  seat, 

Many  a  banner s  waving  fold, 

Hymns  of  valor  nobly  told, 

Many  a  clarion  s  swelling  crash 
Wheeling  charge,  and  sabre' s  flash. 

The  stooping  plume,  the  gleaming  lance. 

Are  thine,  my  own,  my  native  France! 

Thy  sunny  glance  of  beauty' s  eye. 

Its  thrilling  voice  of  melody; 

The  magic  spell  of  high-souled  love; 

The  vow  exchanged  in  the  orange  grove, 

Where  moonbeams  on  the  waters  dance. 

Are  thine,  my  own,  my  native  France. 

Jan’y  31,  1835. 

1  Lawyer-poet  and  college  classmate  of  Alexis.  Died  March  24th,  1848  in  his  31st  year. 
Held  in  high  honor  by  his  legal  associates  in  Philadelphia. 
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TO  MY  QUILL 

Many  a  word  of  quaint  device 
And  sore  against  my  will , 

Fve  traced  upon  the  blotted  page 
With  thee — my  ancient  quill l 

Oft  when  the  midnight  lamp  was  low 
And  sleep  my  eyelids  weighed 
The  scratching  of  thy  tuneful  nib 
Has  formed  my  serenade ! 

To  vex  one  of  my  even  mind 
Is  no  such  easy  matter — 

Yet  I  must  own  my  rage  was  high , 

When  thou  my  work  did' st  spatter. 

Such  misdemeanors  I  forgive 
For  all  the  good  thou' st  done 
And  trust  thou' It  be  my  constant  friend 
For  many  a  year  to  come . 

And  when  old  age  enfeebles  thee 
As  soon  it  doubtless  will , 

I'll  use  thy  stump  to  stir  the  ink 
My  venerable  quill ! 


March  31,  1835. 
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A  FRAGMENT  — UNNAMED 


Their  hones  are  white  upon  the  sea-worn  strand ; 
Their  dust  is  in  the  vales;  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  pines ,  wind  fanned ,  their  forms  are  laid 
All  mouldering  now.  Far  o'er  the  verdant  land , 

Sleep  the  dead  brothers  of  the  warrior  band; 

Swift  river  side  and  deep  embowered  glade , 

And  melancholy  cave  and  leafless  sand 
Contain  their  relics ,  in  whole  troops  arrayed , 
Waiting  the  last  trumpet.  No  tombs  are  piled 
O' er  glory's  bed ,  no  proud  device  of  stone , 

Whereon  high  race  and  bold  emprize  are  styled 
With  herald's  pomp.  But  their  last  rest  is  lone. 
And  e'en  without  one  turf-clad  mound  to  tell, 
Where  died  the  men  who  fought  so  long  and  well! 

Jany.  13,  1836. 
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LOVE 

For  Love  is  Strong  as  Death 

I 

Hail  holy  wedded  love l  Thine  is  a  ray 
Shed  warm  and  crimson  o'er  our  mortal  day; 
So  pure,  so  rich  the  joy,  that  earth  awhile 
Puts  off  its  gray  cold  hue  beneath  thy  smile. 
Thine  is  a  hope  above  the  touch  of  years, 

The  waste  of  sorrow  and  the  flow  of  tears; 
Thine  is  a  feeling  far  beyond  the  taint 
Of  human  weakness  or  of  human  plaint; 
Thine  is  a  golden  faith,  enduring  still 
Amidst  all  wavering  of  the  mind  or  will 
From  its  sure  standfast  never,  never  loosed. 
But  still  unmoved,  untempted,  unseduced! 
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II 

Sufficient  love!  Thine  is  a  joy  within  thyself '; 

The  monarch  may  not  buy  thee.  All  the  pelf 
That  ever  glowed  within  the  caves  of  earth , 

Those  caves  of  splendor  whose  bright  sheen 
No  hand  hath  reached ,  no  eye  adventurous  seen , 
Were  little— nothing — less  than  nothing ,  worth 
To  win  the  rapture  of  one  quiet  smile 
Of  love,  from  hearts  that  are  not  true  the  while. 
Love  liveth  not  within  the  circumstance 
Of  splendor  false;  it  needeth  no  romance 
To  set  it  better  forth;  it  asks  no  pride. 

And  no  vain  shades  of  fancy  round  it  glide. 

For  love  is  Truth! 

III 

Domestic  love!  Far  from  the  cold  parade 
Of  outward  life,  within  a  gentle  shade 
Thy  home  doth  lie.  Around  thy  fireside  cling 
The  kindliest  dreams  of  hope's  imaginingy 
And  memory  there  will  yield  her  winnowing 
From  the  white  stores  of  timey  and  tell  again 
The  oft-told  tale  of  truth  or  sing  the  strain 
Whose  music  erst  was  loved. 

Domestic  love! 

Thine  is  a  streamy  whose  fount  is  in  a  grove 
Apart  from  the  hoarse  turmoil  of  the  worldy 
Whose  waters  flow  in  silencey  all  uncurled, 

By  winds,  along  sweet  vales,  and  if  perchance 
They  pass  beside  great  cities,  where  the  dance 
Of  life  is  hurried  wildly  on,  the  sound 
Still  unregarding,  they  with  gentle  lapse  are  bound 
To  calmer  spots,  green  places,  where  once  more 
May  rise  their  own  sweet  music  on  the  level  shore. 
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IV 

Whoe'er  hath  gazed  upon  the  gentle  trust 
Of  two  fond  wedded  hearts ,  and  not  discerned 
A  pleasure  in  the  very  sight?  'Tis  true 
That  earth  hath  many  blossoms  of  a  hue 
To  enchant  her  sons— yet  none  like  this. 

None  that  can  yield  such  meed  of  bliss 
As  virtuous  love.  This  will  endure.  The  rust 
And  tooth  of  time  shall  change  it  not ;  the  dust 
And  fragments  of  lost  dreams  may  gather  fast; 
The  death  of  many  a  hope  be  mourned; 

The  pageant  of  ambition  cease;  and  glory 
Lose  the  once  golden  magic  of  its  story , 

And  beauty' s  praise  be  fled;  yet  to  the  last 
Shall  love  survive ! 

Oh  green  and  holy  love! 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  hope  amid  decay; 

Thou  art  the  friend  that  flees  not  with  the  day 
Of  summer  glory ,  but  will  closer  cling 
Amidst  the  tempest  round  us  gathering. 
Enduring  love!  Thou  art  alive ,  methinks , 
When  all  around  in  final  dissolution  sinks l 

V 

The  Pilgrim  midst  departed  splendor  sighing, , 
Gazing  upon  the  broken  cornice ,  lying 
In  the  dishonor  of  decay ,  and  treading 
On  the  small  dust  of  palaces ,  and  reading 
The  vain  epitaph  of  Sunken  pride ,  doth  feel 
A  sense  of  desolateness  o'er  him  steal; 

Yet  should  his  eye  glance  on  some  green  thing 
Planted  in  that  lone  waste ,  the  enduring  bay, 
Or  myrtle,  or  proud  laurel,  unwithering 
And  watered  by  the  dews — a  sudden  ray 
Of  solace  will  return  to  him;  man' s  works  die. 
But  nature,  he  will  know,  liveth  unfadingly. 
And  such  the  sight  of  love  in  some  lorn  heart. 
Left  by  the  world— from  all,  save  ONE,  apart ! 

December  23rd,  1836. 
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Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  *  December  26, 1836. 

Philad . 

My  Dear  Alexis: 

I  have  not  forgotten  your  injunction  in  regard  to  the  Epithala- 
mium,  and  have  sent  the  enclosed  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
is  rather  an  inferior  production;  the  occasion  was  so  auspicious 
that  I  am  sorry  it  is  no  better.  To  speak  correctly  it  is  not  an 
Epithalamium,  but  only  a  string  of  versicles  on  a  kindred  subject, 
put  together  in  a  lame,  “irregulous”  manner  and  which,  however 
much  truth  it  may  contain,  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  sublimest 
strains  ever  produced  in  the  hours  of  poet’s  dreaming.  Please  take 
notice  that  there  is  a  want  of  regularity  in  the  metre  and  rhymes 
which  last  in  one  place  are  woefully  disjoined;  in  stanza  IV  no  less 
than  7  lines  intervene  between  the  two  words  “discerned”  & 
“mourned”  which  were  intended  to  be  rhymes. 

Nevertheless  I  have  taken  only  the  liberties  which  others  have 
taken  before  me;  and  if  rhymes  were  the  most  important  thing 
in  poetry  then  many  would  be  poets  who  are  now  only  versi¬ 
fiers — for  my  part  I  should  always  be  more  concerned  for  the 
want  of  true  poetic  fire  and  feeling  than  for  any  minor  imper¬ 
fections  of  mere  words. 

Mine  is  a  meditative  muse , 

Not  much  given  to  practical  views — 

% 

Thence  the  reason  will  be  seen  why  I  have  made  the  enclosed  a 
tissue  of  generalities  and  not  given  it  a  more  practical  and  personal 
character.  I  did  indeed  begin  somewhat  in  this  way: 

My  friend ,  you  ask  me  for  a  lay , 

Wherewith  to  characterize  your  wedding  day — 

I  got  thus  far,  a  great  way  indeed,  and  then  stopped  by  reason 
of  a  lacking  of  ideas — no  uncommon  misfortune  with  me,  I’ll 
warrant  you — 
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I  was  going  to  try  some  thing  else,  and  put  at  the  head  of  it  the 
following  motto: 

"  /CP.Ko/  y*  fpa<r/~a  jlizi/' u>  <Ti/\r  1  c&(T 0 a  c 

or  this  hexameter 

CT/u^f  a>  C'^uitra/zJ  yap* a)  tm  TcjJi 


or  from  Horatius 


TPZhaLj  ~for  f/  ccu^&uJ 

Ulurf  "foi Um£  C<J^uJ0J2.  :  4lCC  fyta&i 

*£c<^Aefrc6u  c<s£ulj  S &&/££’  OsCUArt*  O0c€>. 


But  I  could  not  make  the  thing  go  right.  Casting  about  in  a 
kind  of  perplexity  and  considering  what  I  had  better  do — I 
stumbled  by  chance  on  the  subject  of  the  enclosed — I  have  sent 
it  to  you  at  once — By  rights  and  according  to  the  Horatian  rule, 
it  ought  to  have  been  kept  for  nine  years  by  its  author;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  it  would  be  sufficiently  mellow  and  matured  for 
the  inspection  of  other  eyes  than  his  own.  As  it  is  I  am  afraid  it  is 
rather  crude — 

7?ijeu£c~ct v/tkj  zaI&j 

CCu  /ti/TluAi^LJ  t<rtc.CQy 

(Excuse  the  false  quotation)  But  if  the  enclosed  be  a  mediocre 
sort  of  an  article,  the  blame  of  its  infliction  on  yourself  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  yourself,  inasmuch  as  you  would  have  it — 

Pray  how  have  you  and  yours  been  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
last  seeing  you — I  have  not  seen  J.  Norris  Emlen  since  last  Friday 


JtLoe/ij 

irej-e)  9ts>v  Cs0u4w*ax> 
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evening  a  week  when  we  were  at  Mrs.  Smiths.  Indeed  I  have 
not  been  out  of  the  house  since  that  afternoon,  having  been 
confined  by  a  cold  or  some  such  malady  which  fact  also  explains 
the  reason  why  I  did  not,  last  week  in  accordance  with  my  promise 
to  you,  send  the  enclosed — 

Alas!  for  poor  me — one  day  telleth  another — law  on  Monday — 
dull  law  on  Tuesday  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter — indeed  I 
do  find  the  Law  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses — the  briers  and  thorns 
vastly  predominate — and  one  is  often  so  vexed,  dispirited  and 
bored  with  the  interminable  stupidity  of  that  science,  which 
Ld  Coke  has  denominated  “the  perfection  of  human  reason”  that 
he  is  tempted  to  wish  law,  equity,  justice,  courts,  juries,  argu¬ 
ments,  pleas  and  judgments,  together  with  the  whole  string  of 
technicalities,  general  and  particular,  ten  hundred  fathoms  down, 
beneath  the  salt  green  sea. 

But  nevertheless  however  one’s  wishes  may  sometimes  wander, 
a  man’s  duties  keep  in  the  same  invariable  track; — they  point  one 
way  and  he  must  follow. 

And  now  my  dear  Alexis,  I  must  once  more  congratulate  you  on 
your  entrance  into  the  state  of  wedlock— pray  give  my  respects  to 
your  lady — I  wish  her  and  you  a  world  of  happiness,  and  may 
your  union  be  “like  a  green  glad  stream  a-flowing.” 

I  am  truly  your  friend, 

Charles  Kirkham. 

Enclosed  is  also  a  trifle,  which  has  no  particular  merit,  but 
which,  as  you  asked  me  for  it  the  last  time  you  were  at  our  house, 
I  send.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  write  to  me  shortly  after 
you  have  received  this;  and  don’t  be  at  all  particular  in  re  my 
versicles  on  “Love”  about  telling  their  faults  and  imperfections 
— for  I  know  that  they  have  many.  Have  you  heard  from  Bider- 
mann  lately — ill?  Has  he  rec’d  the  last  letter  I  sent  to  him  in  Oct. 
packet  of  8th  from  N.  Y. 


C.  K. 
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Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  Philad.  Tuesday  morning 

July  31  st,  1838. 

My  Dear  Alexis: 

Your  truly  friendly  letter  of  July  8th  (last  Sunday  three  weeks) 
I  only  received  last  evening,  on  my  return  to  the  city  after  a  long 
journey.  I  feel  very  much  disappointed,  that  by  the  mishap  of  my 
absence  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  I  have  lost  perhaps  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  serving  you.  Tho’  it  be  late,  all  the  reparation  in  my  power 
I  hasten  to  make.  On  the  Saturday  before  your  letter  was  written, 
July  7th,  we  started  (I  and  my  father)  on  a  pilgrimage  to  “the 
great  water  gates” — alias  Niagara  Falls.  We  have  passed  thro’ 
a  multitude  of  towns  and  homes  of  men — seen  all  sorts  of  water¬ 
falls  and  other  scenery — reached  the  “Falls”  par  excellence,  came 
home  thro’  Penna.  and  are  now  in  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence 
of  3  weeks  and  2  days,  quite  content  to  be  once  more  unexcited 
with  sight-seeing.  I  reached  home  last  night  when  I  was  well 
pleased  to  recognize  your  handwriting,  and  quite  sorry  to  believe 
that  you  were  wondering  why  your  letter, — so  over-flowing  with 
kindness  as  it  was,  should  be  so  long  unanswered.  There  was 
indeed  ground  for  hard  thoughts  of  me,  when  three  weeks  had 
passed  over  such  a  letter  and  no  return. 

My  father  had  long  wished  to  take  the  journey  and  wished  me  to 
accompany  him.  I  believe  I  ought  not  have  gone  at  this  time,  when 
I  might  with  more  profit,  have  been  studying  law-books.  Yet  the 
opportunity  might  not  soon  occur  again — and  was  therefore  not 
to  be  despised  so  I  went.  I  have  August  and  a  part  of  September, 
yet  in  which  to  prepare  for  examination  and  must  take  full 
advantage  of  them  or  perhaps  I  may  fall  behind  hand.  I  cannot 
too  often  or  too  much  acknowledge  your  kindness  and  attention  in 
asking  me  to  visit  your  beautiful  home.  I  am  sure  old  friendship 
and  hospitality  and  the  noble  scenery  and  country  around  you  and 
your  ever-sounding  Brandywine  are  sufficient  and  more  than 
sufficient  inducements  for  me  to  make  the  visit  you  ask,  and  I 
am  half  inclined  to  promise,  but  yet  cannot  for  a  while,  as  I  must 
get  into  some  sort  of  regular  train  of  life  before  I  again  leave 
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home  even  for  a  very  few  days  which  is  all  I  could  sparest  this 
time. 

You  may  well  imagine  how  ones  system  and  strict  order  of 
living  are  broken  up  by  this  travelling.  For  3  weeks  I  have  not 
opened  a  book  and  have  not  had  a  pen  in  my  hand  save  only  to 
write  a  few  homeward  letters.  I  have  been  “loco  moved”  and 
“canalled”  (alias  “kenneled”  for  the  sleeping  on  a  canal  boat  is 
quite  like  sleeping  in  a  dog’s  kennel)  and  “staged”  to  my  heart’s 
content.  The  whole  physical  man  was  set  in  commotion;  the  man 
intellectual  was  knocked  under  and  excited  by  turns  beyond  all 
regulation.  To  see  mountains  and  wild  nature  and  forests  “where 
foot  of  man  have  ne’er  or  rarely  been”  and  the  awful  cataract, 
will  give  a  noble  pleasure;  but  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  forego 
it  all,  in  order  to  be  once  more  done  with  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  to  or  from,  and  find  the  quiet  of  Home! 

But  in  truth  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  Niagara:  it  will 
constitute  a  solitary  and  sublime  image  in  my  thoughts  always. 
It  is  indescribable  by  pen  or  pencil.  It  is  perfectly  beyond  poetry. 
You  can  do  nothing  in  looking  thereon,  but  stand  mute — mute  for 
hours — I  could  have  stood  I  thought  for  days.  The  only  thing 
that  at  all  approached  to  anything  like  a  marring  of  the  greatness 
of  the  scene  was  the  vulgar  tribe  of  tourists  there  gathered — But 
them  you  may  soon  forget.  I  stood  there  alone  in  the  morning  and 
at  midday  and  at  twilight, — saw  the  cataract  from  all  points  of 
view  and  must  say  there  can  be  nothing,  nothing  greater.  Now  that 
I  remember  it,  it  seems  sublimer  than  when  I  saw  it.  But  there 
is  no  use  wasting  your  patience  on  this  theme.  You  must  see  it. 

The  journey  was  fatiguing  to  me,  but  for  all  the  labor  and  heat 
and  dust  I  am  repaid  and  trebly  repaid. 

With  regard  to  the  A.M.1  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  R.  R. 
Smith  and  some  others  of  the  class  some  time  ago  and  we  debated 
the  propriety  of  appealing  to  the  faculty  in  your  behalf,  without 
having  your  authority  to  do  so.  I  thought  after  reflection,  that  you 
would  scarcely  be  pleased  to  be  put  in  contact  with  the  faculty,  if 

1  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  thing;  and  a  refusal  on  their  part, 
you  would  not  like;  particularly  when  you  were  no  party  to  the 
application.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  your  letter  sooner  so 
as  to  make  some  effort  in  your  behalf — at  the  same  time  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  without  success,  the  reasons  why  I  am  of  this 
opinion,  can  better  be  expressed  in  conversation — and  the  next 
time  I  see  you  we  will  talk  about  it.  I  saw  the  newspaper  having 
the  proceedings  of  the  commencement  in  it,  at  Syracuse  in  N.  Y. 
State  and  it  did  not  affect  me  very  materially! 

Eugene  Aram  I  will  try  to  procure  for  you  as  soon  as  I  can  and 
will  send  it  down  to  you.  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
well  and  happy  and  that  little  interesting  daughter  of  yours,  which 
is  a  paragon  of  children,  I  long  to  nurse.  I  like  children,  in  that 
perhaps,  unlike  people  generally,  they  are  so  helpless  and  so  inno¬ 
cent  and  so  free  from  heart-griefs,  their  sorrows  being  only  of  the 
hour,  who  can  help  caring  for  them?  I  feel  pleasure  in  their  un¬ 
thinking  smiles.  I  even  looked  with  a  strange  feeling  of  compassion 
upon  a  poor  little  Indian  wh.  I  saw  at  Niagara  tied  to  a  board 
after  their  manner,  and  tho’  only  8  or  10  months  old  having  a 
head  of  long  black  silken  hair  as  long  almost  as  its  mothers. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  Indian  which 
interested  me.  Still  I  like  all  sorts  of  smiling  infancy.  Pray  give 
my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Du  Pont.  I  should  be  truly  pleased  to 
visit  her  and  you  at  some  not  distant  time,  when  I  might  person¬ 
ally  make  due  returns  for  your  kindness.  I  must  now  for  a  week 
or  two  be  putting  things  in  order,  in  order  to  “resume”  (a  catch 
word  of  the  day)  my  usual  avocations.  Nod  (?)  I  have  not  seen  for 
at  least  3  weeks  nor  any  other  friend.  It  seems  longer.  Write  to 
me  if  you  have  time.  I  will  write  soon. 

Always  your  sincere  friend, 


Chas.  Kirkham. 
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Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  29  Dec.  Saturday  nighty  Circa  1839 
My  Dear  Alexis: 

Not  having  heard  or  seen  anything  from  your  region  for  some¬ 
time,  I  am  e'en  tempted  to  write  a  letter  by  way  of  reminiscence. 
In  these  Christmas  times  of  jollity  and  general  fun  it  is  quite  a 
duty  to  think  of  friends  absent,  and  to  give  all,  no  matter  how 
divided  in  lot,  the  light  of  our  good  wishes.  Therefore,  I  wish  you  a 
merry  time  now — and  indeed  always — at  Christmas — at  New  Year 
and  all  the  year  round.  I  hope  Mrs.  Du  Pont  has  recovered  entirely 
from  the  effects  of  her  illness  and  as  for  the  little  Fanny,  please 
tell  her  a  world  of  pretty  things  from  me,  that  is,  if  she  can  under¬ 
stand  them. 

I  hope  you  don't  work  too  hard  these  cold  days  which  are 
enough  to  freeze  a  body’s  life  blood.  I  mean,  work  out  of  doors — 
in  the  mills.  James  Bidermann  wrote  a  treatise  or  discourse  on 
“Moderation"  which  if  you  remember  he  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel  A.  D.  1834-5.  The  virtue  he  treated  of,  is  highly  valuable, 
he  said,  in  all  things.  Its  practice  he  enforced  by  useful  examples. 
Be  moderate,  therefore  in  work,  Alexis;  also  remember  that  useful 
moral  speech,  which  by  constant  repetition  has  passed  into  the 
condition  of  an  axiom:  viz. — “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy" — also  the  Horatian  maxim  “Dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco" — and  many  other  things  and  arguments  to  the  same  point — 
which  I  forbear  to  enumerate. 

As  for  town,  it  is  all  alive — nothing  but  “junketing" — and 
music — and  tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe — consumption  of 
viands,  especially  turkeys,  (which  is  very  nutritious)  and  absorp¬ 
tion  of  liquids,  especially  that  very  pleasant  and  inspiriting  drink 
called  Champagne: — such  being  the  state  of  things — most  people 
are  merry.  Dunn's  Museum  of  Chinese  wonders  and  oddities  is 
quite  overdone.  Everybody  has  something  to  say  about  it — They 
say  it  is  altogether  quite  magnificent-splendid-unique-gorgeous, 
&c,  &c.  The  women  are  all  terms  of  praise  and  magnifying.  In 
short  Dunn’s  Museum  is  the  main  Lion  of  the  season. 
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About  our  Harrisburg  affair  you  have  probably  heard  quite 
enough,  it  has  at  length  been  settled.  But,  a  more  indefensible — 
outrageous — atrocious,  business  has  never  before  come  to  pass  in 
our  country.  It  has  made  a  crack  in  the  permanency  and  credit  of 
our  institutions  which  a  long  time  and  plenty  of  nursing  will 
scarcely  heal.  That  some  vile  demagogues  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  vulgarian  ruffians  should  drive  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  out 
of  their  seats  and  set  at  defiance  all  constituted  authority,  is  very 
bad:  that  their  conduct  should  find  palliators  or  defenders  is  very 
much  worse.  What  a  deplorable  commentary  does  the  whole 
thing  present,  on  our  boasted  Democracy!  What  a  sad  appendix 
to  all  our  glorification  about  just  laws  and  equal  rights!  I  want 
words  indignant  enough  to  express  my  horror  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
action.  But  politics  I  would  fain  eschew.  It  is  far  better  to  retire 
into  the  quiet  paths  of  learning,  and  wander  there,  with  sights  and 
images  of  beauty  around — to  go  into  the  silent  Halls  of  old  Philos¬ 
ophy,  or  seek  the  green  fields  and  classic  shades  of  that  unchanging 
Arcadia — the  Land  of  Song.  In  calm  exclusion — in  the  comfortable 
study — by  the  fireside  with  a  few  honored  friends  and  some  we 
love — with  the  silent  companionship  of  books,  and  the  no  less 
silent  communion  with  ourselves — our  gay  or  solemn  thoughts — 
with  contentment  and  a  conscience  at  peace  within; — thus 
surrounded, — thus  fortified,  may  we  not  forget  the  common  dis¬ 
comfort  of  life  and  be  comparatively  happy  while  around  us  are 
the  worst  tumults  and  most  rabid  outbreaks  of  party  strife? 

N.  Emlen  inspired  with  martial  ardor, — went  up  to  Harrisburg 
to  quell  mobs — No  doubt  the  trumpets  sung  bravely  at  his  outset 
and  he  and  the  others  had  all  the  due  enthusiasm — but  alas!  they 
found  the  adventure  upon  the  whole  distasteful.  To  sleep  on  straw 
on  the  floor — in  the  cold — and  to  drink  coffee  out  of  wash  kettles 
were  things  that  they  could  not  stomach.  The  theory  of  soldiering 
was  found  to  be  widely  different  from  the  practice — the  first  being 
all  glitter  and  glory,  the  latter  all  hardship  and  mere  misery. 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  an  office.  I  want  one  for  myself,  being  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Walnut  near  8th  with  another  person  who  studied  in  the 
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office  with  me.  However,  I  shall  be  where  I  am  for  a  while  yet  and 
if  you  come  to  town  shortly,  call.  I  have  not  yet  got  a  retinue  of 
clients  knocking  me  up  before  dawn  like  that  lawyer  of  old  whom 
you  have  read  of  in  Flaccus — nor  am  I  yet  so  burdened  with 
business  as  to  allow  no  time  for  friends.  If,  these  winter  nights, 
not  having  worked  too  hard  by  day — you  are  not  sleepy,  and  too 
tired,  just  pen  a  sheet  for  me. 

But  again  give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Du  Pont  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  Alexis,  your  friend, 

Ch.:  Kirkham. 


Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  Philad.  25  Feby.  1840 , 
My  Bear  Alexis: 

B.  G.  handed  me  your  letter  on  Monday  and  right  glad  I  was  to 
see  it:  the  hand  I  recognized  as  of  old  and  so  was  at  no  loss  to  tell 
whence  it  came. 

The  state  of  things  which  you  imagine  is  not  untrue,  I  am 
usually  found  sitting  in  my  low,  narrow,  dark,  humble,  unhand¬ 
some  “office,”  reading  “huge  digests”  (most  indigestible  food  for 
the  mind)  or  concerned  about  other  equally  insipid  and  unenter¬ 
taining  matters  and  am  quite  ready,  at  all  times  to  have  myself 
lightened  up  with  news  from  friends  absent.  I  am  glad  to  gather 
from  your  letter  that  your  household  is  well  in  health:  at  least  you 
are  silent  and  I  make  the  inference.  Week  after  next  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  likewise  if  you  bring  the  little  mistress  Fanny  up  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  progress  she  had  been  making  in  the  grace  of  childhood, 
for  I  suppose  she  has  passed  the  bounds  of  Babyhood  and  become 
a  child,  “a  little  sunny  child.” 

R.  F.1  I  have  not  seen  since  I  gave  your  note  to  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  I  rec’d  it.  He  is  ostensibly  a  student  in  medi¬ 
cine  but  professes  no  great  liking  to  the  science:  ergo  Aesculapius 
finds  him  often  missing  among  the  crowd  of  his  disciples.  His 

1  Probably  Robert  T.  Fleming,  a  classmate  of  Charles  Kirkham  and  Alexis. 
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devotions  are  differently  and  perhaps  far  more  pleasantly  directed 
— to  graceful  Poesy  and  her  sager  and  more  serious  sister.  History. 
R.  if  he  could  only  summon  up  a  little  more  energy  and  put  a 
little  further  from  him  that  false  friend,  Indolence,  would  do 
great  things.  “Rest  is  Rust” — and  whosoever  applies  himself  to 
letters,  can  do  nothing  therein,  if  he  make  no  strong  endeavors 
and  suffer  his  mind  to  be  at  rest,  passively  taking  in  what  an  in¬ 
discriminate  reading  may  furnish. 

Self  condemned  I  feel  while  I  write  this — for  it  is  too  much  my 
own  case.  It  would  take  more  than  a  child's  arithmetick  to  add  up 
the  various  items  of  time  that  I  have  wasted — or  that  has  leaked 
away  from  me  unperceived — or  which  like  a  fool,  I  have  positively 
cast  away.  The  worst  is,  that  after  “resolve  and  reresolve”  I  am 
conscious  of  so  little  amendment.  R.  I  like  very  much:  there  are 
fine  amiable  traits  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  not  to  be  touched  by 
time  or  absence;  when  I  see  him  and  you  and  a  few  others  of  our 
associates,  there  is  a  sort  of  transient  return  of  the  careless  and 
happy  days  of  our  college  life. 

College — nearly  five  years  since  we  left — a  lustrum — no  small 
fraction  of  our  appointed  lives!  5  yrs.  older  in  hopes,  feelings, 
world-knowledge.  I  can’t  help  indulging  often  in  sober  reflection 
about  the  change  in  me.  Ch.  1840  and  C.K.  1835 — how  different! 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  new  in  this  latitude — Joe  Tiers  has 
just  returned  from  the  E.  Indies.  Report  says  that  he  is  the  same 
who  went  away — the  identical  Joe;  but  very  fat. 

With  regard  to  a  visit  to  the  Brandywine  nothing  could  please 
me  more  but  at  present  I  am  so  tied,  not  to  business  but  to  the 
hope  of,  and  waiting  for  business,  that  I  dare  scarcely  to  think  of 
pleasure.  I  do  nevertheless  look  forward  at  some  time  to  a  revisit¬ 
ing  of  Brandywine.  I  confess  some  very  pleasant  hours  were  those, 
which  on  former  occasions,  I  spent  at  your  house.  There  is  quite 
enough  in  your  neighborhood  to  make  one  in  love  with  it  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  place  of  residence.  Books  and  the  calm  delight  of  a  home 
and  fireside  and  a  few  near  friends — and  those  hills  and  woods  and 
waters  which  are  around  you — would  suit  me  quite  well.  I  some- 
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times  fancy  I  could  be  happier  with  such  things  that  I  ever  can  be 
in  this  great  heartless  city  with  its  noisy  crowds  and  in  that  noisy 
profession  which  I  have  chosen. 

But  contentedness  is  a  virtue  to  be  encouraged  and  therefore 
I  will  not  wish  my  lot  other  than  it  is. 

Be  kind  enough  to  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Du  Pont  and  believe 
me  always  most  truly  your  friend. 

Charles  Kirkham. 


Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  Saty.  Sept.  20 y  1845. 
My  Dear  Alexis: 

I  have  had  your  kind  invitation,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  you 
on  the  Brandywine,  in  my  mind,  ever  since  I  saw  you  last,  and 
have  all  along  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  comply  with  it.  I  fear, 
however,  now,  that  I  shall  have  to  defer  my  visit  for  the  present 
season.  I  am  so  much  behind-hand  with  many  things,  in  which  I 
am  concerned  and  which  must  be  attended  to,  that  I  can  scarcely 
leave  home  with  a  good  conscience.  You  will,  therefore,  being 
yourself  somewhat  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  peremp¬ 
tory  business,  excuse  me  for  this  once.  Dr.  Frank  Smith  told  me  of 
your  passing  through  the  city,  on  your  way  to  see  the  pictures, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  see  you. 

I  beg  you  will  make  my  kindest  respects  to  Mrs.  Du  Pont. 
I  must  thank  you  for  your  good  advice  to  me,  when  we  were  last 
together.  So  soon  as  the  first  steps  towards  following  it — “the 
premonitory  symptoms”  are  capable  of  being  spoken  of  to  an¬ 
other,  I  will  let  you  know.  You  have  a  right  to  know  my  doings  in 
this  line.  When  you  come  up,  don't  forget  to  call  and  give  me  if  it 
be  only  a  few  words;  and  if  you  ever  feel  disposed  to  write — your 
letter  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  I  will  promise  a  reply. 

Believe  me  ever,  yours  faithfully, 
Charles  Kirkham. 
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Charles  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  Philad.  March  io,  1846. 

My  Dear  Alexis: 

I  have  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  several  times,  to  tell 
you  of  an  event  in  my  private  life  of  considerable  moment.  I  mean, 
my  engagement  to  be  married.  Circumstances  of  a  painful  nature 
connected  with  the  event  collaterally  have  however  prevented  my 
speaking  of  it  to  my  friends  generally,  or  writing  to  you  as  I 
should  otherwise  have  done.  Of  those  circumstances  I  will  be  able 
to  speak  to  you  when  we  meet.  I  can  only  say  now  I  very  much 
regret  that  you  have  heard  of  this  matter  from  the  lips  of  others, 
and  not  in  the  first  place  from  my  own  lips.  Our  relations  of  former 
years  have  been  of  that  kind  to  have  led  you  to  expect  a  first 
announcement  of  the  kind  in  question  from  myself  alone;  but 
I  think  when  we  have  a  talk  together  I  shall  be  able  to  plead  that, 
in  excuse  for  my  silence,  which  your  kindness  will  admit  to  be 
sufficient. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  time,  not  distant 
I  hope,  when  you  and  Mrs.  Du  Pont  shall  become  acquainted  with 
her,  who  has  already  learned  to  think  well  of  and  to  love  all  my 
friends.  Her  name  you  have  doubtless  heard — Sarah  R.  Prince. 

I  feel  happy  you  may  be  sure.  But  it  is  a  quiet  even-flowing 
happiness.  I  am  very  sober  in  all  my  anticipations.  With  the  sense 
of  happiness  comes  the  thought  of  increased  responsibility — of  new 
duties — of  self-sacrifice  to  be  encountered  and  burdens  to  be  borne 
with — and  for  another.  The  single  life  is  apt  to  be  a  selfish  life. 

Perhaps  some  may  deem  me  a  very  cold  being — unrapturous 
and  unearnest — if  such  words  are  allowable.  They  judge  wrongly 
however.  I  can  not  speak,  my  dear  Alexis,  with  any  freedom  or 
fluency  on  this  subject.  I  trust,  however,  I  do  entertain  a  fit  sense 
of  the  great  solemnity  of  the  state  of  marriage;  and  not  lightly 
have  I  thought  of  the  interests  that  are  connected  with  it;  and 
neither  have  I  hastily  done  my  part  towards  entering  into  it. 

The  time  of  our  marriage  is  not  picked — even  in  conjecture  as 
it  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  my  state  as  to  my  profession. 
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I  can  scarcely  yet  realize  the  fact  that  I  have  a  being  in  that  dear 
relation  of  an  intended  wife :  the  present  time  seems  full  enough 
of  strange  new  aspects,  and  I  do  not  yet  care  much  to  face  the 
future. 

Perhaps  you  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of  my  taking  such 
a  step.  So  staid  and  silent  and  unforward  a  person  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  to  be  heard  of  in  such  a  case.  Tell  me  your  thoughts 
about  it.  Differing  pursuits  and  separation-  of  homes  have  dimin¬ 
ished  our  opportunities  of  intercourse,  but  the  feeling  of  earlier 
years  survive  with  both  of  us  I  trust;  and  I  should  feel  great 
sorrow  could  I  suppose  that  I  should  ever  become  indifferent  to 
any  expressions  of  your  interest  in  me.  Write  therefore  soon  and 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  your  friend's  doings.  You  have 
my  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  for  that  of  your 
wife  (I  seem  now  to  have  a  truer  sense  than  I  ever  had  before  of 
that  word's  meaning)  and  of  your  dear  children.  I  often  think  of 
you  all. 

Believe  me,  ever,  my  dear  Alexis,  very  sincerely 

Your  friend, 

Charles  Kirkham. 

To  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Esq. 


☆ 

Geo.  PI.  Kirkham  to  Alexis  •  Phil.  Aug.  30, 1848. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  very  remiss  in  not  having  answered  your  letter 
received  with  the  letters  and  other  papers  of  my  dear  brother's. 
The  parcel  came  to  hand  while  I  was  absent  from  the  city  and 
since  my  return  business  has  been  so  pressing  that  time  has  passed 
imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  until  this  late  period.  I  pray  you  to 
excuse  my  negligence. 

Some  friends  of  my  brothers  have  been  desirous  of  having  some 
of  his  writing,  published  in  some  way.  As  yet  nothing  has  been 
determined  upon  in  regard  to  the  matter.  If  anything  is  to  be  done 
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I  should  prefer  that  all  the  papers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Henry  Reed,  who  has  kindly  offered  his  services,  leaving  the 
selection  of  them  to  his  discretion.  The  materials  are  so  abundant 
that  the  most  difficult  task  will  be  in  making  a  selection  of  the 
papers  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  find  I  have  copies  of  all 
but  the  two  entitled  “France”  and  “To  my  Quill,”  of  these  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  copy.  I  now  return  the  originals, 
with  the  other  papers  with  many  thanks.  From  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Fleming  I  learn  that  the  papers  which  he  supposed  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Zel.  Soc.  and  which  I  suppose  were  the  same  with  those  you 
mention,  were  not  to  be  found,  they  appear  to  have  been  taken 
away  at  a  subsequent  time.  In  my  brother’s  will  he  requested  me 
to  make  such  “small  remembrances”  of  his  friends  as  I  might 
think  proper.  In  compliance  with  his  request  I  have  selected  the 
work  sent  with  this. — Please  accept  this  as  a  memorial  of  him. 
His  affection  for  yourself  and  family  was  one  of  long  standing 
and  of  the  sincerest  kind — His  loss  to  us  is  one  that  cannot  be 
repaired. 

Among  his  papers  I  find  one  addressed  to  you  and  which  I  send 
to  you  for  your  perusal.  I  should  like  to  have  it  again  in  order  that 
it  may  be  placed  with  the  other  papers  in  Mr.  Reed’s  hands 
should  that  course  be  agreed  upon. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  call  upon  me  when  in  the 
city,  and  that  we  might  continue  the  friendship  so  long  existing 
between  yourself  and  my  brother.  My  place  of  business  is  at 
No.  36  So.  Front  St.  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Smith’s — where  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Kirkham. 


Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Esq. 
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He  shall  have  a  noble  memory . 

Co  RIO  LAN  US. 

A  few  preliminary  words  are  in  order  at  the  outset  of  this 
chapter  to  set  the  stage  upon  which  the  drama  of  Alexis  Irenee 
du  Pont’s  life  was  enacted.  The  family  business  which  became  one 
of  the  great  enterprises  of  American  industry  was  established  and 
carried  on  by  his  father,  Eleuthere  Irenee,  only  a  few  years  before 
Alexis  was  born. 

A  beautiful  and  most  excellently  chosen  property  was  acquired 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Jacob  Broom  farm  of  95  acres  in 
April,  1802,  the  cost  of  which  is  recorded  as  $6740.  Upon  this  tract 
of  land,  which  presented  unusual  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  water  power  and  of  agriculture,  the  Du  Ponts  began 
operations  in  this  same  year.  E.  I.  du  Pont  set  up  his  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  part  of  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  France,  and  when  Alexis  was  old  enough  to  enter 
the  business,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  powder  mills  were 
well  established  and  had  been  operating  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  Brandywine  Creek,  from  which  power  was  obtained,  passed 
through  a  valley,  in  some  places  very  deep  with  banks  almost 
precipitous  and  nearly  encircling  the  land  that  had  been  acquired. 
Several  roads  passed  from  the  higher  land  to  the  valley.  The  high 
land  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
produced  grain  and  bedding  for  the  company’s  mules  and  horses. 
These  animals  were  used  among  the  mills  for  hauling  material  in 
process  of  manufacture,  for  raw  material  brought  to  the  factory, 
and  to  deliver  the  finished  product  in  covered  wagons. 
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Alexis  I.  du  Pont  it  will  be  seen,  had  a  most  attractive  setting  in 
the  place  where  he  spent  his  life.  His  habitat  was  surrounded  by 
woodland  and  fields,  meadows  with  brooks  of  running  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  them  to  the  Brandywine  Creek  where  three  dams  for 
the  water  power,  on  the  property  belonging  to  the  family,  backed 
up  the  stream,  broadening  and  deepening  it  to  form  beautiful  little 
lochs.  We  can  visualize  his  childhood  as  being  most  happy  and 
healthy  in  every  respect.  The  youngest  son  in  a  large  family  of 
boys  and  girls,  he  was  still  receiving  his  education  after  his  two 
older  brothers  had  been  given  responsible  duties  in  the  mills. 

Small  rows  of  workmen’s  houses,  built  in  the  French  style,  were 
placed  on  the  company’s  property  as  near  to  the  mills  as  was 
permitted  by  the  dictates  of  safety. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  dangerous  but  the  teaching 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  ruled  that  the  owners  of  the  mills  should  take  no 
less  chances  than  the  workmen.  Consequently  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived  were  so  close  to  the  mills  that  they  often  were  severely 
damaged  by  explosions.  The  men  of  the  family  took  pride  in 
working  with  their  employees  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  the  workmen  was  due  in  large  part  to  this  spirit  of 
companionship,  and  the  sharing  of  danger  of  life  and  limb  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  assisted  in  such  work  as  they  could  do 
to  promote  the  business;  mending  of  powder  bags  was  one  of  their 
evening  occupations  and  they  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the 
families  of  the  employees,  helping  them  in  times  of  trouble  and 
sickness,  and  teaching  the  children  to  read,  write  and  cipher. 
The  powder  mills  and  the  family  properties  surrounding  them 
made  a  community  of  several  hundreds,  including  women  and 
children. 

Extreme  secrecy  was  preserved  in  order  to  prevent  knowledge  of 
certain  refinements  in  the  process  of  making  powder  developed  by 
members  of  the  family,  from  coming  within  the  ken  of  competitors. 
This  secrecy  and  the  danger,  along  with  the  fact  that  E.  I.  du  Pont, 
his  brother  Victor  and  their  wives  and  their  children  were  of 
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French  birth  and/or  lineage,  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  by 
their  neighbors  and  the  less  well  educated  people  in  Wilmington  as 
“furriners”  and  therefore  people  to  avoid. 

While  E.  I.  du  Pont  had  a  large  business  and  political  acquaint¬ 
ance,  we  hear  very  little  of  his  entertaining  in  his  home,  and  the 
same  condition  seems  to  have  existed  with  his  children.  They  found 
the  members  of  their  own  family  adequate  to  their  social  require¬ 
ments  and  this  habit  of  exclusiveness  continued  for  at  least  three 
generations.  It  had  an  effect  for  better  or  worse,  as  may  be 
judged,  on  the  character  of  the  family  and  certainly  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  unusually  large  number  of  marriages  between  cousins. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  had  been  stated  that  the 
Du  Pont  family  had  no  friends.  We  read  in  E.  I.  du  Pont’s  corre¬ 
spondence  of  close  social  relations  with  many  people  of  importance 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
his  good  friend.  General  Lafayette  stayed  with  the  family  on  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  when  he  came  here  to  see  how 
the  country  had  fared  that  he  had  helped  to  set  free.  There  were 
many  intimacies  with  families  with  whom  the  Du  Ponts  had  busi¬ 
ness  connections.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  dwelt,  however, 
was  one  of  hard  work  and  their  friends  were  the  same  kind  of 
people.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the  Geyelin  family  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Emile  C.  Geyelin,  a  famous  hydraulic  engineer,  de¬ 
signed  water  wheels  for  the  mills.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Alsace,  then  a  part  of  France,  in  the  late  184.0’ s  and  practiced  his 
profession  with  marked  success  in  Philadelphia.  Friendship  has 
existed  between  the  two  families  for  four  generations,  and  the 
latest  incident  in  this  connection  is  the  marriage  between  a  great 
grandson  of  Alexis  I.  du  Pont  and  a  great  granddaughter  of  Emile 
Geyelin.  Then,  too,  Francis  Gurney  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  father 
of  Mrs.  Alexis  (nee  Joanna  Smith)  was  one  whom  E.  I.  du  Pont 
numbered  among  his  close  acquaintances.  His  standing  and  that 
of  his  family  were  of  the  highest  in  the  Quaker  City.  One  of  his 
sons,  Thomas  Mackie  Smith,  M.D.  married  Eleuthera,  another 
child  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  our  story. 
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This  short  resume  will  serve  as  an  historical  background  of  the 
career  of  the  subject  of  this  work,  Alexis  Irenee,  son  of  Eleuthere 
Irenee  du  Pont  and  Sophie  Madeleine  Dalmas;  their  marriage  took 
place  in  Paris  on  November  2 6,  1791. 

Alexis  was  born  on  February  14,  1816.  Of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  all  but  one  survived  infancy  (Lucille — the  second  child,  died 
two  days  after  her  birth  on  January  3,  1795)  and  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  himself,  the  youngest,  lived  well  beyond  the 
average  age  of  that  day.  The  span  of  their  lives  beginning  with  the 
oldest  were  Victorine,  68 ;  Evelina,  66;  Alfred  Victor,  58 ;  Eleuthera, 
69;  Sophie,  77;  Henry,  77;  Alexis,  41.  Sophie,  the  longest-lived  by 
a  little  less  than  four  months,  was  a  confirmed  invalid  most  of  her 
life  and  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
famous  prescription  for  longevity  which  in  effect  was  advice  to 
contract  an  incurable  disease  and  spend  the  rest  of  one's  life  taking 
care  of  it!1  Qualifications  of  this  witticism  or  the  inferences  that 
accompany  it  are  only  fair,  as  the  Admiral's  wife  made  up  in 
mentality  and  interest  in  those  who  were  blessed  with  good  health, 
whatever  she  lacked  in  physical  ability.  This  is  amply  attested  by 
her  Diary  and  frequent  references  to  her  by  relatives,  friends  and 
connections. 

Rather  poor  in  health  during  his  early  years,  Alexis  was  de¬ 
cidedly  impressionable  and  of  a  lovable  and  affectionate  disposi¬ 
tion  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  frail  children.  References  to  him 
as  Lil2 — dear  little  Lil — poor  Lilly,  even  up  into  his  college  days 
indicate  these  characteristics.  Sister  Sophie  somewhat  naively,  in 
her  Diary,  states  that  Alexis  was  known  as  Lil  “because  he  was  so 
delicate  and  fair  a  babe,"  a  statement  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  supposition  (probably  correct)  that  Lil  was  derived  from 
Alexis.  He  seemed  to  have  been  a  subject  of  sympathy  and  tender 
commiseration.  Also  it  should  be  repeated  as  a  fact  of  considerable 
significance  that  he  was  the  last  born  member  of  a  large  family, 

1  In  “Over  the  Teacups.” 

2  Lilly  is  said  to  be  a  childish  diminutive  of  Alexis;  Lelly  or  Lexey  becoming  Lilly.  By 
omitting  one  syllable  this  became  Lil. 
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there  being  over  twenty  years  difference  between  his  age  and  that 
of  the  oldest  child  Victorine.  In  childhood  and  youth  he  was  not 
rugged  and  strong  in  health,  habits  or  appearance  as  were  his 
father  and  brothers,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  necessitated  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention  from  his  devoted  mother  and 
sisters  before  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Unquestionably  his 
diffidence,  verging  on  timidity,  was  apparent  as  is  shown  by  vari¬ 
ous  allusions  and  anecdotes,  notably  one  related  in  the  diary  of 
his  sister,  Sophie,  during  a  boat  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  in  September,  1829.  Sophie’s  veil  was  interfering  with  her 
eating  at  table  and  Alexis  endeavoring  to  be  of  assistance  flung  it 
over  her  shoulder  and  in  so  doing  broke  his  plate.  Anent  this 
occurrence  the  sister  writes:  “The  look  of  terror  and  surprise  that 
instantly  took  possession  of  his  countenance  caused  me  to  burst 
out  laughing  which  reassured  the  poor  child.”  Another  story  tells 
of  his  hiding  when  very  young  in  a  barn  after  an  explosion.  Be  it 
immediately  said,  however,  that  the  marvellous  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  he  displayed  during  his  adult  life  completely  belied  any  idea 
that  he  was  ever  in  reality  what  the  youth  of  today  would  term 

a  •  yy 

a  sissy. 

A  miniature  more  or  less  carries  out  the  foregoing  description  of 
Alexis  in  his  youth,  as  far  as  appearances  are  concerned.  This 
portrays  him  as  a  young  man  with  poetic  and  imaginative  tenden¬ 
cies — a  dreamer;  one  with  his  head  in  the  clouds.  Such  works  of 
art  are  apt  to  be  idealistic  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  appearance 
of  the  youth  in  the  miniature  with  the  strong,  determined  looking 
character  limned  by  the  artist  in  later  life.  One  of  the  many 
Du  Pont  historians  describes  him  as  “a  tall,  slender,  sinewy  man 
with  the  big  Roman  nose  and  clefted  chin  that  were  hall-marks 
of  the  Du  Pont  blood.  Dark  whiskers  rimmed  his  long  face. 
Expressionless  gray  eyes  and  thin  lips  gave  an  aspect  of  sternness 
which  was  more  apparent  than  real.”  With  due  respect  to  the 
distinguished  writer1  who  is  responsible  for  this  description,  the 
term  “clefted  chin”  is  erroneous.  An  indentation  at  the  point  of 

1  Marquis  James. 
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the  chin  is  the  true  “hall-mark.”  This  is  described  as  a  dimple, 
particularly  when  it  appears  in  the  feminine  countenance.  No  one 
in  the  Du  Pont  family  has  a  “clefted  chin.”  This  is  an  interesting 
example  of  hereditary  physical  characteristics  occurring  as  it  does 
with  remarkable  regularity  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  up  to  the  present  time.  The  portrait  of  Alexis  and  that  of 
his  older  brother  Henry  show  a  close  family  resemblance. 

His  early  education  was  conducted  in  the  paternal  household 
where  French  was  the  language  usually  spoken,  although  a  sound 
knowledge  of  English  too  was  essential  in  extra-mural  associations. 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Mt.  Airy  College,  a  first- 
class  educational  institution  near  Philadelphia,  later  renamed  The 
American  Classical  and  Military  Lyceum.  This  school  was  origin¬ 
ally  under  the  control  of  a  Frenchman  named  Constant.  The 
main  building  stood  on  an  estate  of  some  32  acres  in  Cresheim  on 
the  east  side  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Germantown  and  was 

o  „ 

built  by  William  Allen,  Colonial  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  occupied  it  as  a  country  home.  Colonel  A. 
L.  Roumfort  (formerly  professor  of  mathematics  and  languages) 
was  the  associate  headmaster  or  principal  in  1826  and  apparently 
assumed  the  full  title  shortly  thereafter.  Roumfort’s  father  was  a 
Frenchman  and  came  to  America  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Du  Ponts — 1800  or  thereabouts.  Evidently  the  French  blood  of  the 
two  schoolmasters  influenced  Irenee  to  send  his  young  son  to  this 
school.  Justice  Allen  called  his  place  Mt.  Airy,  a  name  still  used 
to  designate  the  neighboring  territory,  now  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

After  attendance  there  for  a  short  time,  his  father  enrolled  him 
in  a  boarding  school  for  boys  known  as  the  “New  Haven  Gym¬ 
nasium”  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  which  was  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  similarly-named  establishments  in  Germany.  His 
nephew,  James  I.  Bidermann1  was  one  of  his  fellow  students  there. 
The  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight  and  his  brother  Henry  founded  and 

1  Only  child  of  James  Antoine  Bidermann  and  Evelina  Gabrielle  du  Pont,  Alexis’  sister, 
born  about  a  year  and  seven  months  after  Alexis. 
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administered  this  school  in  The  Pavilion,  formerly  a  quiet  hotel 
on  New  Haven’s  East  Water  Street,  near  the  shore  of  New  Haven 
Harbor,  just  off  the  Sound.  The  Rev.  Sereno  Dwight  was  Pastor 
of  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  from  1817  to 
1826;  and  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Congregational  minister,  Rev. 
Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817)  who  was  the  author  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  Hymn  No.  315  (No.  388  in  the  new  hymn  book)  in  praise 
of  the  Church,  adapted  from  the  Latin  of  St.  Ambrose  (333  A.D.- 
397  A.D.  patron  Saint  of  Milan  and  father  of  the  hymnology  of 
the  Latin  Church).  The  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  known  as  “The 
Elder’’  and  his  grandson  of  the  same  name  referred  to  as  “The 
Younger’’  were  Presidents  of  Yale  from  1793  to  1817  and  from 
1886  to  1889  respectively. 

Alexis  remained  under  the  competent  guidance  of  the  Dwight 
brothers  until  his  matriculation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1831  where  he  studied  for  four  full  years  with  the  class  of  1835 
without  actually  graduating. 

When  he  entered  the  University  as  a  Freshman,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  DeLancey,  later  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  was 
Provost.  Classes  were  held  in  a  building,  which  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  President’s  House  in  Philadelphia  occupying  the  quad¬ 
rangle  on  the  West  side  of  Ninth  Street  running  from  Market  to 
Chestnut  Streets.  The  college  took  over  on  the  North  or  Market 
Street  side  and  the  southern  portion  provided  space  for  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School.  It  was  expected  that  the  President’s  House  completed 
in  1797  would  become  the  official  home  of  President  Washington 
inasmuch  as  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  was  located  in 
Philadelphia  during  his  term  of  office.  This  never  came  about  for 
various  reasons  (which  are  somewhat  irrelevant  here)  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  bought  the  property  when  it  was  put 
up  for  sale  at  auction  in  1800. 

Necessary  changes  and  alterations  were  made  and  by  1802  the 
transfer  of  most  of  the  classes  from  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  had 
taken  place;  the  students  of  the  Medical  School  came  along  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  that  year.  The  next  move  to  the  present  home  in 
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West  Philadelphia  was  made  seventy  years  later  in  September  and 
October,  1872. 

The  entrance  requirements1  in  the  college  department  at  the 
time  of  Alexis  are  of  interest.  There  was  a  minimum  age  limit  of 
fourteen  years.  A  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  necessary.  All 
applicants  were  expected  to  be  reasonably  well  versed  in  or  familiar 
with  the  following: 

Latin:  Caesar,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Odes  of  Horace. 

Greek:  New  Testament,  the  Four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  Xenophon,  first  three  books.  Graeca 
Minora,  or  Jacob’s  Greek  Reader.  Quantity  and  scanning  in 
each  language. 

English:  The  elements  of  English  grammar  and  of  modern 
geography. 

Arithmetic:  including  fractions  and  extractions  of  roots. 

In  Freshman  year  there  were  Algebra,  including  simple  and 
quadratic  equations,  surds,  cubic,  and  biquadratic  equations. 
Approximations.  Converging  series,  &c.  Livy,  Horace’s  Satires. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Herodotus.  Latin  and  Greek  exer¬ 
cises.  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities.  English  Grammar  and 
Geography.  Ancient  History.  Readings  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Written  translations  from  ancient  authors.  Declamation. 

The  Senior  term  extended,  developed  and  completed  the  studies 
carried  on  in  the  previous  years.  Longinus  and  Tacitus  were  added 
to  the  Classics.  The  subjects  and  requirements  for  the  final  year  in 
the  other  departments  were  categorically  as  follows,  again  quoting 
the  catalogue  of  1832: 

Mathematics:  elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  with  applica¬ 
tions.  Variations  of  Lagrange.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry:  Astronomy.  Optics 
(Brewster).  Steam-engine  (Lardner).  Inorganic  Chemistry 
completed.  Organic  Chemistry  (Turner).' 


1  Taken  from  the  U.  of  P.  catalogue  of  1832. 
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English:  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Intel¬ 
lectual  Philosophy.  Law  of  Nations  and  Political  Law.  Eng¬ 
lish  composition.  Forensic  discussions. 

On  every  Saturday  members  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  deliver 
original  essays  in  the  Chapel. 

French,  Spanish  and  German  may  be  pursued  if  required  by 
parents. 

The  emphasis  on  the  Classics  and  on  Religious  instruction 
besides  Declamation,  Written  and  Forensic  discussions,  and  the 
presentation  of  original  essays  in  the  Chapel,  must  strike  the 
modern  student  much  as  the  Roman  chariot  would  appeal  to  him 
in  comparison  with  the  automobile  or  airship.  These  studies  are 
obsolete,  outmoded  and  cast  aside  as  useless  adjuncts  to  what  we 
now  regard  as  education,  which  is  in  the  main  controlled  by 
scientific  and  professional  concepts.  The  cultural  object  of  the 
College  Course  so  apparent  in  Alexis’  time  is  certainly  in  the 
discard  generally  speaking.  The  requirements  for  College  degrees 
outside  of  the  professional  and  technical  classifications  show  this 
conclusively. 

In  most  of  these  subjects  Alexis  showed  aptitude.  The  ranking 
each  year  has  him  placed  well  up  near  the  top.  It  is  quite  evident, 
however,  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  Chemistry.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  Mrs.  Francis  Gurney  Smith  to  Eleuthera  du  Pont  describe 
him  as  “chemically  mad,”  “perfuming  the  air  with  ether  which  he 
had  been  manufacturing,”  and  also  refer  to  “experiments”  which 
he  was  conducting.  Mrs.  Smith  (nee  Eliza  Mackie)  became  not 
only  Alexis’  mother-in-law,  but  also  bore  the  same  relationship  to 
his  sister,  Eleuthera,  to  whom  she  wrote  many  letters  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  the  bibliographer.  Her  son,  Thomas  Mackie  Smith, 
M.D.,  was  married  to  Eleuthera  on  September  1 8,  1834,  about  two 
years  previous  to  the  Alexis-Joanna  nuptials.  During  his  stay  in 
Philadelphia,  while  at  college,  the  latch-string  of  the  Smith 
domicile’s  door  was  always  out  to  Alexis  and  we  are  entirely 
justified  in  the  deduction  or  supposition  that  he  became  engaged  to 
Joanna  during  that  period. 
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Turner’s  Chemistry,  referred  to  above,  was  compiled  by  Edward 
Turner,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  London.  There  is  no  practical  or  commercial  chemistry  in  this 
publication.  The  only  mention  of  gunpowder  therein  contained 
informs  the  reader  that  “Nitre  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid.  Its  chief  use  in  the  arts  is 
for  making  gunpowder  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal  and 
sulphur.”  There  seems  to  have  been  no  perception  here,  general  or 
specific,  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  carried  on  by  the 
Du  Ponts  at  the  Eleutherian  Mills  on  the  Brandywine. 

Alexis  passed  his  examinations  at  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  thus 
qualifying  for  an  A.B.  degree  but  this  honor  was  not  conferred 
upon  him  because  he  “declined  to  speak  at  Commencement  on  the 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution  of  the  honors.”  The 
Provost,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ludlow,  successor  to  Dr.  DeLancey,  who 
resigned  in  1834,  brought  up  this  question  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  on  July  11,  1835.  A  resolution  was 
thereupon  adopted  stating  that  the  Faculty  had  “before  them  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  excusing  Mr.  Du  Pont  from  speaking  at  the 
Commencement,  they  therefore  decline  the  application  for  such  an 
exemption.”  At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  a 
week  later,  “a  letter  from  Mr.  Du  Pont  was  read  and  laid  upon  the 
table.”  Apparently  this  communication  also  had  to  do  with  the 
question  of  graduation  and  the  degree.  “The  distribution  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  Commencement”  so-termed  in  the  Faculty  minutes, 
assigned  the  following  subjects  to  those  chosen  as  orators:  Bider- 
mann,  Latin  oration;  McKinley,  Greek  oration;  Odenheimer, 
Valedictory  oration;  McClintock,  Du  Pont  and  Kirkham,  English 
orations.  All  spoke  but  Du  Pont  who  received  honors  but  no  degree 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

The  graduating  Class  was  comprised  of  Joseph  Alexander, 
George  Ashbridge,  James  I.  Bidermann  (Alexis’  nephew),  Robert 
T.  Black,  Charles  Breck  (later  Rector  of  Trinity  and  St.  John’s 
churches,  Wilmington,  and  connected  with  the  Du  Ponts  through 
the  marriage  of  his  older  brother  William  to  Gabrielle  Josephine 
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du  Pont  on  October  6,  1836),  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  Robert 
Earp,  Jr.,  Joseph  Norris  Emlen,  Robert  T.  Fleming,  Edward 
Ingersoll,  Charles  Kirkham  (lawyer-poet  friend  of  Alexis),  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  McKinley,  John  McClintock,  William  H.  Odenheimer,1 
David  J.  Patterson,  Richard  Rundle  Smith  (Joanna’s  first  cousin), 
Charles  Tudor  Stewart,  George  L.  Taylor,  Joseph  Tiers,  William 
C.  Twells.  Aside  from  the  names  concerning  which  special  com¬ 
ment  is  made,  the  others  deserve  attention  inasmuch  as  they 
indicate  the  high  type  of  individual  who  attended  the  University 
in  the  1830’s.  Members  of  the  Emlen,  Ingersoll,  Smith,  Stewart, 
Tiers  and  Twells  families  as  well  as  others  were  representative  of 
the  “best”  in  Philadelphia. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  “dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution  of 
the  honors”  is  not  clear  but  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Alexis  was  not  concerned  personally  in  the  matter.  His  intense 
partisanship  would  point  to  unfairness,  fancied  or  otherwise,  in  the 
case  of  a  friend,  Charles  Kirkham,  for  instance,  never  himself. 

The  books  show  payments  of  $25  a  term  made  by  Alexis  con¬ 
tinuously  for  his  four  years’  tuition,  but  no  graduation  fee  which 
is  in  substantiation  of  what  has  been  said. 

There  is  on  record  a  petition  signed  in  1832  by  fifty-four  students 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  setting  forth  the  “earnest 
desire”  of  the  signatories  “that  the  recitations  of  the  College 
classes  which  are  now  reduced  to  three  daily,  be  held  in  the  morn¬ 
ing”  and  giving  good  reasons  therefor.  Alexis’  name  appeared 
under  this  document  with  the  others  and  he  signed  another  paper 
of  the  same  character  dated  June  25,  1833. 

So  much,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  “so  little”  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  material,  for  Alexis’  college  career.  He  was  successful 
scholastically  which,  after  all  is  what  really  counts  as  we  go  to 
college  to  gain  knowledge  and  culture  under  the  guise  of  education. 
In  all  probability  his  attitude  towards  the  University  was  not  of 
a  friendly  nature,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 

1  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  1839-1859;  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  1859- 
1874;  Bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey  1874-1879. 
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was  antagonistic  as  far  as  the  data  at  hand  has  revealed.  No 
references  whatever  by  him  to  his  collegiate  career  have  come  to 
light  which  leaves  the  question  up  in  the  air,  so  to  speak.  His 
name  never  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Society.1  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  thought  on  the  part  of  his  classmates  of 
nominating  him  for  an  A.M.  degree,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and 
it  probably  was  dropped  without  definite  action  of  any  sort. 

The  marriage  to  Joanna  Smith  took  place  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  December  15,  1836  in  the  parlor  of  the  Francis 
Gurney  Smith's  domicile  at  42  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  DeLancey,  D.D., 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  bride's 
father  was  Accounting  Warden. 

Illness  almost  postponed  the  wedding.  Joanna  was  suffering 
from  such  a  bad  sore  throat  at  the  time  that  she  could  not  go  to 
the  church  and  indeed  was  barely  able  to  arise  from  her  sick-bed 
even  for  such  an  important  occasion.  However,  everything  went 
through  as  usual,  although  not  on  schedule,  and  she  became  the 
much-adored  wife  of  Alexis,  an  ideal  union  which  was  to  last 
twenty-one  years.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  in  the  order  of 
seniority  was  Frances  Elizabeth,  Eugene,  Alexis  Irenee,  Irene 
Sophie,  Eleuthera  Paulina,  Francis  Gurney,  (Thomas  Mackie,  who 
died  in  babyhood)  and  Joanna  Maria.  All  of  these  were  married 
respectively  to  Leighton  Coleman,  Amelia  Elizabeth  du  Pont, 
Edward  Clarence  Dimmick,  Edward  G.  Bradford,  Elise  Wigfall 
Simons  and  Edward  Clarence  Dimmick.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Joanna  Maria  succeeded  her  sister  Irene  as  Mrs.  Edward  Dim¬ 
mick,  about  three  years  after  the  latter's  death  a  procedure  which 
was  looked  upon  with  extreme  disfavor  at  that  time  by  both 
clergy  and  laity. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Alexis  du  Ponts  was  both  ideal  and 
idyllic.  The  extreme  devotion  of  husband  to  wife  appeared  to  be 
quite  as  marked  in  the  1850’s  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  days  of 
their  marriage  or  even  during  the  betrothal  period.  That  she 
reciprocated  to  the  fullest  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their  mutual 

1  He  was  a  member  of  the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the  U.  of  P. 
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belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  fact  that  they 
finally  saw  eye  to  eye  as  to  the  manner  of  worship  constituted  a 
strong  tie.  Joanna,  deeply  concerned  with  the  Christian  Church 
since  childhood,  strove  to  imbue  her  husband  with  the  same  spirit 
as  time  went  on,  and  found  him  most  receptive.  He  was  entirely 
“a-religious”  as  far  as  forms  and  observances  go  when  they  were 
married,  never  having  been  baptized  or  confirmed.  While  at  school 
in  New  Haven  he  asked  permission  to  be  baptized1  and  met  with 
a  prompt  refusal  from  his  father,  who  made  a  quick  trip  to  the 
Dwight  School,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  occurrence.  At  college 
in  Philadelphia  he  attended  church  services  frequently  (probably 
at  St.  Peter’s)  and  indeed  was  reported  by  Joanna  as  having  gone 
to  church  twice  on  one  Sunday — December  n,  1831.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  there  was  always  with  him  subconsciously  and/or  otherwise 
an  ardent  predilection  for  the  church,  and  his  wife’s  strong 
influence  was  used  by  her  most  effectively  to  nurture  this  tend¬ 
ency,  as  remarked  above.  The  complete  realization  of  her  desire 
did  not  come  to  pass,  however,  until  1852  when  Alexis  was 
baptized,  confirmation  following  a  year  later.  A  short  time  before 
the  initiatory  rite  was  administered,  he  became  a  Vestryman  of 
Christ  Church.  Thereafter  his  acts  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  belief 
were  legion  and  all  of  a  decidedly  constructive  nature.  It  will  be 
noted  as  of  considerable  significance  that  he  was  “unchurched”  up 
to  his  thirty-seventh  year,  which  indicates  due  deliberation  on  his 
part  and  the  step  he  took  when  he  whole-heartedly  threw  in  his 
spiritual  lot  with  the  Episcopalian  Faith  was  not  by  any  means 
the  result  of  unconsidered  impulse,  but  rather  remarkably,  sug¬ 
gested  the  presence  of  a  steady  and  growing  urge  to  act  as  he  did. 

This  unhurried  deliberation  was  not  at  all  consonant  with 
Alexis’  nature  and  rather  evidenced  his  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  step  he  was  considering  and  the  inevitable  effect 
upon  his  life  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  To  a  man 
of  his  temperament  nothing  but  complete  concurrence  in  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Christian  Church  would  satisfy,  as  is 

1  See  Chapter  II,  history  of  Brandywine  Manufacturer’s  Sunday  School. 
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amply  attested  by  his  conduct  after  “conversion,”  if  it  may  be  thus 
described. 

Joanna  exercised  the  literary  bent  which  she  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  writing  among  other  things  a  short  sermon  for  children 
which  was  used  in  her  home  instruction.  Alexis  would  often  lie  on 
the  sofa  in  the  room  where  the  Sunday  School  lessons  were  carried 
on  and  take  in  everything  that  was  said,  although  somewhat  per 
contra,  there  is  a  traditionary  belief  among  his  grandchildren  that 
he  feigned  slumber  on  such  occasions  so  as  not  to  show  too 
excessive  an  interest  in  the  subject  at  which  his  father  and 
brothers,  Alfred  Victor  and  Henry,  had  all  looked  askance.  We 
can  imagine  the  gentle  amusement  of  his  understanding  wife  on 
observing  the  simulated  unconsciousness  of  her  husband,  particu¬ 
larly  when  she  recited  or  read  her  sermon  to  the  youngsters. 
En  passant,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  she  also  wrote  some 
poetry  of  which,  unfortunately,  little  has  been  preserved.  The  only 
example  of  her  verse  that  has  been  found  during  the  preparation 
of  this  history  is  quoted  below: 

Peace  to  the  loved  one's  memory ;  let  it  grow 
Greener  with  yearsy  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages;  let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
His  calm  benevolent  features;  let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love  that  shunned  the  sight 
Of  all  but  heaven ,  and  in  the  book  of  fame , 

The  glorious  record  of  his  virtues  write 

And  hold  it  up  to  meny  and  bid  them  claim 

A  palm  like  hisy  and  catch  from  him  the  hallowed  flame.1 

The  strong  religious  tendency  imparted  to  the  children  is  most 
apparent  in  the  characters  of  Frances  Elizabeth  (Bishop  Coleman's 
wife),  Eleuthera  Paulina  (Mrs.  Edward  G.  Bradford)  Joanna 
Maria  and  Francis  Gurney.  The  others  were  not  active  in  Church 
matters  although  Irene  Sophie  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
one,  was  undoubtedly  a  devout  Episcopalian.  This  is  attested  in 

1  These  majestic  lines  were  In  Memoriam  her  husband,  Alexis. 
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the  address  of  Bishop  Lee  delivered  at  her  funeral  on  April  4, 
1877,  when  he  referred  to  her  as  such.  Joanna  Maria,  the  youngest, 
who  became  Mrs.  Dimmick  II,  was  an  ardent  churchwoman  and 
incidentally  a  devotee  of  the  great  Phillips  Brooks. 

Francis  G.  was  the  one  upon  whom  Elijah’s  mantle  fell.  It  was 
he  who  became  the  most  active  layman  in  the  Diocese  of  Delaware 
from  youth  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1904;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  closest  attention  to  the  family’s  powder  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  stood  pre-eminent,  besides  many  other  interests. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  Alexis  flamed  and  it  might  be  said  that  he 
picked  up  the  torch  (like  the  ancient  Greek  relay  runner)  where 
Alexis  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  it. 

To  carry  out  the  simile  to  a  just  and  more  realistic  conclusion, 
Joanna  kept  up  the  good  work,  especially  in  behalf  of  St.  John’s, 
from  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death  in  1857  until  her  own  demise 
nineteen  years  later.  As  has  been  stated  above,  Francis  G.  had 
been  active  in  Church  affairs  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
mother’s  death  after  which  he  carried  on,  fanning  the  torch  into 
full  flame  for  his  successor  son,  Alexis  Felix  and  daughter,  Irene, 
to  carry  onward  and  upwards. 

Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  father  of  Eleuthere  Irenee 
du  Pont  and  Victor  Marie  du  Pont,  died  on  August  7,  1817  which 
was  a  sad  blow  to  all  of  the  Du  Ponts  in  America  and  to  their 
fortunes.  His  influence  on  the  French  stockholders  had  soothed 
the  troubled  waters  time  and  time  again,  and  with  him  gone,  there 
was  renewed  bitterness  and  strife.  Some  of  the  French  foreign 
holders  of  the  company’s  stock  led  by  Peter  Bauduy  and  Madam 
de  Pusy  (Eleuthere  Irenee’s  stepsister)  became  more  avaricious 
and  fractious  than  ever.  To  add  to  this  unfortunate  and  un¬ 
pleasant  condition,  on  March  19, 1818,  a  terrific  explosion  occurred 
which  not  only  wrecked  the  mills  but  nearly  finished  the  company 
itself.  However,  illustrative  of  the  adage  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,”  Mrs.  B.  G.  du  Pont  points  out  in  her  history 
of  the  Du  Pont  Company  that  “the  catastrophe  brought  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief  from  the  importunities  of  the  French  creditors  who 
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became  convinced  that  immediate  payments  could  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  and  accepted  'long  term  notes  for  their  shares  in  the 
business/  ''  The  old  saying  regarding  the  impossibility  of  getting 
blood  out  of  a  stone  applied  temporarily  in  this  instance;  the  notes 
were  paid  in  full  later  on  (the  last  one  not  long  after  E.  I.  du  Pont 
died)  and  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  com¬ 
pletely  upheld.  There  was  a  continuous  but  finally  triumphant 
struggle  for  existence  during  the  decade  or  so  following  the  disaster 
of  1 8 1 8. 

Irenee,  as  E.  I.  du  Pont  was  known  by  his  family  and  intimates, 
practically  gave  his  entire  life  to  the  company's  business  and  died 
“in  harness"  on  August  31,  1834.  left  no  will  so  that  his 
property  was  divided  equally  among  his  children  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  intestate  laws.  His  son,  Alfred  Victor  du  Pont 
and  nephew,  Charles  I.  du  Pont  were  administrators.1 

Antoine  Bidermann  had  married  Irenee's  second  living  daugh¬ 
ter,  Evelina  Gabrielle  on  September  14,  1816.  Having  a  back¬ 
ground  of  twenty  years  association  with  the  Company  and  closely 
connected  socially  through  his  marriage,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
logical  successor  to  his  father-in-law,  and  took  charge  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  oldest  son  of  E.  I.  du  Pont,  Alfred  Victor,  then  36 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  organization  from 
November  1,  1834  until  his  retirement  on  April  1,  1837.  Alexis 
came  home  for  good  after  his  pseudo-graduation  in  1835  and 
joined  up  with  the  company  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  under 
the  change  of  leadership,  a  twelve-month  or  so  after  his  father's 
death.  He  was  close  to  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  industrial  life  in  the  powder  mills  until  August 
23,  1857  when  he  died  of  injuries  caused  by  the  explosion  in  the 
Hagley  yards  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

Bidermann's  regime  was  most  successful.  The  company  was  in 
splendid  condition  in  all  respects  when  he  relinquished  the  reins  of 
government  leaving  the  ownership  of  the  mills  in  the  hands  of 
Irenee's  children,  Alfred,  Henry,  Alexis,  Victorine,  Evelina, 

1  See  Volume  II,  Appendix  F. 
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Eleuthera  and  Sophie.  All  other  stockholders,  including  himself, 
were  paid  in  full.  The  powder  mill  project  had  been  controlled 
through  ownership  of  a  majority  of  its  stock  by  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Pere  Fils  et  Compagnie,  a  promotional  corporation 
formed  by  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours.  This  company 
failed  in  France  during  1811  with  its  holdings  of  the  American 
Company’s  stock  (12  shares)  as  its  only  asset  of  any  value. 
The  original  powder  project  conducted  under  the  wing  of  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Pere,  Fils  et  Compagnie  was  renamed,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company.  The  works  became  known  as  the 
Eleutherian  Mills  at  the  suggestion  of  Pierre  Samuel. 

After  Bidermann’s  resignation  Irenee’s  sons  and  daughters  who 
had  become  sole  owners  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  stock  through 
inheritance,  signed  a  partnership  agreement  drawn  up  by  Alfred 
Victor  in  1837  under  which  the  company  operated  until  its  incor¬ 
poration  on  October  23,  1899  as  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company.  This  document  was  of  a  distinctly  unique  character. 
There  were  no  officers  provided  for,  and  the  brothers,  Alfred 
Victor,  Henry  and  Alexis  I.  therefore  were  without  official  titles. 
Alfred  Victor  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  organization 
with  Henry  and  Alexis  under  him  as  Assistant  Superintendents  or 
Managers.  All  the  property  of  the  firm  was  pooled,  so  to  speak. 
The  three  brothers  and  four  sisters  drew  down  what  each  required 
for  all  expenses,  against  profits  which  were  credited  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  interests.  The  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  business  rested  solely  with  Alfred.  The  feminine  stockholders 
of  the  Company  attended  meetings  if  and  when  they  desired. 
Assurance  is  given  by  chroniclers  of  that  time  that  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  seven  partners  were  influenced  and  guided  by  sage 
counsel  from  this  source  on  various  occasions.  However,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  the  affairs  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  were  admin¬ 
istered  practically  entirely  by  the  men  of  the  family. 

In  consequence  of  Alfred  Victor’s  death  on  October  4,  1856, 
Henry  became  the  Manager  or  Senior  Partner  and  Alexis  was 
second  in  command.  Eleuthere  Irenee,  Alfred’s  oldest  son,  was 
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taken  into  the  partnership.  This  was  the  managerial  set-up  when 
Alexis  died,  to  be  succeeded  by  Lammot,  another  son  of  Alfred 
Victor,  then  with  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  behind  him. 

As  has  been  stressed  in  preceding  pages  Alexis'  chief  claim  to 
fame  lay  in  his  religious  activities.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee, 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  and  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  preached  a  sermon  on  August  30,  1857,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  herewith,  as  bearing  specifically  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  deceased  son  of  Eleuthere  Irenee.  “Alexis  I. 
du  Pont  was  a  rare  and  singular  man — because  he,  as  a  Christian 
man,  lived  up  to  his  principles  and  carried  his  faith  into  daily 
practice."  “A  truly  consecrated  man" — “an  ardent  and  im¬ 
petuous  temperament  but  ever  remarked  for  warm  affections  and 
generous  impulses."  “Heartfelt  devotion  and  Christian  meekness" 
— “self  consecration  all  to  the  Lord" — contributions  “on  a  scale 
of  liberality  that  might  have  tempted  some  to  say  ‘He  is  beside 
himself!’"  “Not  satisfied  with  building  the  House  of  God  he 
visited  the  negligent  and  besought  the  careless  and  ungodly  to 
enter  it  and  was  known  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick" — “showed  sincere  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  men  in  his  employment" — “strove  to  reform  the  poor 
inebriate," — “liberal  benefactor  to  the  public  institutions  of  the 
Church."  “Many  struggling  parishes  of  the  Diocese  helped  by 
him."  “Always  found  time  outside  of  many  and  pressing  business 
cares  for  religious  duties  and  acts  of  Christian  benevolence." 
“Piety,  wealth,  energy  and  intellect  all  combined  in  the  service  of 
Christ."  “Elis  manner  and  conversation  on  his  death  bed  were 
those  of  a  preferred  disciple."  “No  consternation  or  alarm, — no 
hurry  or  trepidation."  “In  his  few  years  he  accomplished  more 
good  than  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  reach  three  score  years 
and  ten." 

Another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  (later  Rt.  Rev.)  Henry  C.  Lay 
wrote  a  short  sketch  regarding  Alexis  entitled  “A  Few  Hours  with 
a  Christian  Man"  which  appeared  during  the  autumn  of  1857  in 
a  church  paper  known  as  the  “Monitor"  published  in  Baltimore. 
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Reprints  were  issued  twice  in  pamphlet  form,  first  in  1865  con¬ 
taining  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  Rector  of 
St.  John’s  from  1863  to  1866  and  later  during  1867,  with  merely  an 
explanatory  note.  Excerpts  from  this  article  together  with  Bishop 
Lee’s  highly  commendatory  recital  are  of  importance  in  that  they 
tend  to  emphasize  the  strength  and  depth  of  Alexis’  great  passion 
for  the  church,  which  was  without  question,  the  predominating 
interest  of  his  later  years.  These  follow  accompanied  by  interpreta¬ 
tive  comments. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lay’s  narrative  speaks  of 
foregathering  with  Alexis  “at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention.’’  Evidently  reference  is  made  here  to  the  Church 
Assembly  or  General  Convention  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  October,  1856.  Dr.  Lay  was  then  invited  to  visit  Alexis  in 
Wilmington  “at  his  residence  and  to  see  a  church  lately  erected 
nearby.’’  The  rest  of  the  Memorial  (written  in  the  first  person)  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  visiting  divine’s  brief  stay  (part  of 
a  day)  on  the  Brandywine.  He  speaks  of  a  “very  plain  reading 
stand’’  in  the  parlour  of  the  Du  Pont  home.  Inquiry  elicited  the 
information  “that  it  was  a  Lectern1  used  for  ‘family  devotion’  and 
set  apart  solely  and  strictly  for  this  purpose.’’  “Only  the  Bible  and 
books  of  prayer  and  worship  were  suffered  to  lie  on  it.’’  After 
visiting  and  admiring  Christ  Church  of  which  Alexis  was  justly 
proud,  I,  (Dr.  Lay)  said, “All  this  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal’’ 
to  which  he  replied  with  unaffected  humility,  “My  debt  is  not 
half  paid.  I  must  own  with  shame  that  some  part  of  my  life  was 
spent  in  irreligion.  I  kept  back  from  God  money  that  was  His  and 
to  which  I  had  no  right.  I  consider  that  I  owe  that  like  any  other 
just  debt;  and  although  I  cannot  take  all  of  it  at  once  out  of  my 
business,  I  intend  to  pay  it  faithfully.’’  After  a  short  tour  of  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  “Powder  Works  along  the  Brandywine,’’  I  remarked 
upon  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  employment.  He  paused  and 

1  Now  in  the  sacristy  of  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John  (St.  John’s  Church)  for  pri¬ 
vate  devotions  before  the  services.  Presented  (a  nominal  loan)  to  the  Parish  by  A.  Felix 
du  Pont  and  Irene  S.  du  Pont.  Used  also  by  Francis  Gurney  du  Pont  in  his  home. 
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answered  with  much  solemnity,  “Sir,  the  man  who  follows  my 
business  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  his  God.”  In 
summing  up  Dr.  Lay  says,  “I  saw  a  picture  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  of  plain,  unaffected,  zealous  piety  in  a  man  of  business. 
He  loved  the  Church  most  dearly;  not  content  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
them  to  others.” 

Allowing  for  the  potency  of  Horace's  “Nil  nisi  bonum  de  mor- 
tuis  est”  and  discounting  to  some  extent  those  eulogistic  and  often 
hyperbolic  terms  frequently  used  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
departed,  it  is  apparent  that  Alexis'  belief  in  the  religious  doctrines 
as  taught  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  entirely  sincere 
and  of  a  practical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature.  The  extent  of  his 
financial  benefactions  in  toto  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  he  was  the  chief  contributor  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  Christ  Church  and  unquestionably 
built  St.  John's  out  of  his  private  fortune  and  estate.  Trinity  and 
Old  Swedes  also  came  in  for  liberal  donations  and  the  Church  at 
large  was  never  forgotten.  He  paid  his  debt  to  God,  as  he  char¬ 
acterized  it  in  his  conversation  with  Bishop  Lay. 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  archives  of  the  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  relating  directly  to  Alexis’  industrial  activities.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  without  regard  to  hours  of  employment  and 
never  hesitated  to  join  the  labourers  in  their  tasks  as  witness  the 
circumstances  just  previous  to  the  explosion  which  proved  fatal 
to  him,  when  he  was  helping  to  carry  a  heavy  mixing  box  out  of 
one  of  the  powder  houses.  Brass  balls  were  suggested  by  him  for 
use  in  the  Dust  Mill  but  these  were  not  adopted  or  approved  as 
part  of  the  powder  manufacturing  process.  No  other  ideas,  in¬ 
ventions,  or  developments  are  credited  to  him.  A  devotee  to  his 
occupation,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  was  almost  fanatical 
with  respect  to  industrial  duty  and  demands.  A  chronological 
record  gleaned  from  his  letters  is  here  quoted  to  demonstrate  this 
marked  characteristic: 
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To  Joanna: 

November  20 ,  1837 — “I  went  to  the  other  house  this  morning  and 
helped  cut  a  pair  of  rolling  mill  curtains.  All  day  I  kept  thinking 
‘Oh!  she’s  not  up  there’  whenever  I  look  up  at  our  house.”  (To 
those  who  know  the  location,  this  brings  back  a  picture  of  his 
passing  back  and  forth  on  his  duties  in  the  mills  where  from  several 
points  his  house  could  be  seen  up  on  the  hill.) 

November  21  >  1837 — “I  take  the  opportunity  of  quiet  here  to 
write,  thereby  avoiding  the  bustle  of  the  office.”  (This  indicates 
that  he  was  at  times  in  the  office.) 

November  4>  1838 — “I  had  to  be  at  the  dry  house  at  daybreak 
.  .  .  and  now  tonight  I  have  to  be  up  at  midnight.” 

November 5,  1838 — “I  received  your  letter  this  afternoon  in  the 
yard  (i.e.  among  the  powder  mills).  Slept  until  10:30  when  I 
arrayed  myself  in  my  India  rubbers  and  stayed  there  until  one  in 
the  rain  but  did  not  get  a  bit  wet.”  (Apparently  rubber  coats, 
boots,  and  hats  were  new  things.) 

1830 — “I  was  half  tempted  to  stay  at  Lenni . I  should  have 

done  so  but  for  the  glazing  mill  to  which  I  had  to  return.” 

March  10 ,  1832 — An  explosion,  fatal,  occurred.  Alexis  took  chief 
responsibility  in  caring  for  the  injured  men. 

To  P.  N.  Brennan: 

August  16 ,  1834 — “My  time  is  too  much  occupied  at  present  and 
will  be  so  probably  till  the  close  of  navigation  to  allow  reading  for 
pleasure.” 

During  the  period  of  partnership  with  Alfred  Victor,  Henry  and 
the  sisters,  there  were  six  explosions  (or  accidents  as  they  were 
frequently  and  more  politely  termed)  including  the  one  which 
spelled  finis  for  him.  On  all  occasions  of  this  sort,  Alexis  was  on 
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hand  at  one  time  or  another,  except  when  a  trifling  occurrence 
prevented  his  appearance  at  the  disaster  of  April  14,  1847,  when 
the  Press  Room,  Grainery  and  Packing  House  blew  up,  killing 
eighteen  men. 

He  was  attending  a  Diocesan  Convention  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  famous  explosion  of  the  wagons  on 
May  31,  1854  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  calming  an  angry  crowd  of  citizens  who  did 
not  feel  that  powder  should  be  transported  through  the  city.  He 
assured  those  assembled  that  every  cent  of  damage  would  be 
paid,  which  was  the  case — “even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
damage  caused  by  the  explosion." 

On  the  day  of  Alfred  Victor  du  Pont's  funeral  (October  24, 
1856),  a  great  fire  in  Hagley  resulted  from  spontaneous  combustion 
in  the  Composition  House  and  from  there  the  blaze  spread  to  the 
Saw  Mill.  Alexis  was  the  first  on  the  scene  having  just  arrived  at 
his  home  nearby  when  the  trouble  began.  He  collected  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  men  on  the  ground  and  proceeded  to  drench  with  water 
the  roof  of  the  Press  Room  which  was  a  frame  building  set  in  a 
bank  on  the  Brandywine.  Lammot  du  Pont,  Alexis'  nephew  and 
son  of  Alfred  Victor  was  deputized  to  wet  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
old  grainery  with  the  assistance  of  a  workman,  one  James  Stewart, 
who  warned  him  away,  without  avail,  saying  that  Lammot's  life 
was  of  more  value  than  his  own.  Lammot  fell  through  the  roof  into 
a  mixing  box  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  building 
which  was  described  as  “dark  as  Erebus" — evidently  a  harrowing 
experience.  The  Composition  House  and  Saw  Mill  were  both  de¬ 
stroyed  but  no  further  damage  done.  Sophie  (Mrs.  Samuel  Francis 
du  Pont)  describes  in  her  Diary  how  Alexis  put  out  some  of  the  fire 
with  his  hands.  She  also  wrote  that  all  of  the  male  members  of  her 
family  were  present  and  a  spread  of  the  fire  with  consequent 
explosions  might,  very  conceivably  have  wiped  out  the  entire  clan. 

As  explained  in  the  Preface,  years  of  patient  research  have  failed 
to  bring  to  light  more  than  a  meagre  amount  of  information  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  bearing  on  the  life  of  Alexis,  who  could  almost  be 
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called  the  “Lost  Du  Pont”  on  this  account.  The  good  that  he 
accomplished  however  lives  after  him,  unlike  the  “evil  that  men 
do”  so  cynically  related  by  the  Great  Bard.  St.  John’s  and  Christ 
Churches  are  monuments  to  his  memory  but  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  he  practiced  Christianity  in  his  conduct  and 
attitude  towards  others.  He  is  credited  with  many  personal  visita¬ 
tions  to  the  sick  and  needy,  private  charities,  and  there  may  be 
found  instances  of  his  exhortations  and  advice  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  Particularly  worthy 
of  emphasis  in  connection  with  his  practical  and  constructive 
ideas  was  the  formation  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Church  Mutual 
Aid  Society  in  Christ  Church  Parish  in  the  parent  organization 
of  which  he  was  a  moving  spirit  as  has  been  noted  in  the  histories 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John’s.  The  subsidiary  Society  was  formed 
with  the  most  meticulous  consideration.  Membership  was  limited 
to  “habitual  attendants  on  Divine  Service  at  Christ  Church,  not 
under  eighteen  or  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  nor  in  any  way 
incapacitated  from  acquiring  a  living.”  Funds  were  supplied 
by  means  of  initiation  fees,  dues  or  periodical  payments  and 
donations.  These  dues  were  10  cents  per  month  per  individual  and 
four-fifths  of  this  was  allocated  to  the  General  Fund;  one-fifth  to 
the  Orphans  Fund.  Visiting,  Membership  and  Funeral  Committees 
were  provided  for.  Benefits  consisted  of  three  dollars  a  week  sup¬ 
plemented  by  payments  from  the  Contingent  Fund  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases  of  distress.  All  of  this  upon  the  certification  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  which  was  also  given  the  power  of  decision 
over  funeral  expenses  “between  the  limits  of  $10  and  $25!”  Even 
fines  for  the  neglect  of  duty  (twenty-five  cents  per  offense)  and 
absence  from  monthly  meetings — ten  cents,  were  not  forgotten. 
The  original  officers  of  this  corporation  were:  Henry  Belin, 
President;  William  Moore,  Vice  President;  Rev.  S.  C.  Brinckle, 
Chaplain;  James  Moore,  Secretary;  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Treasurer. 
Board  of  Trustees:  Henry  Belin,  Andrew  Armstrong,  Thomas 
R.  McCallister,  Henry  Danby,  Thomas  Roberts.  Those  who 
signed  the  By-Laws — probably  the  Incorporators — were:  Messrs. 
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Belin,  James  Moore,  McCallister,  Danby,  James  Stewart,  James 
Green,  William  Moore,  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Thomas  Roberts, 
Andrew  Armstrong,  John  Tanner,  Joseph  Yellow,  Samuel  Francis 
du  Pont,  James  Conly,  William  Moran.  There  appears  to  have 
been  strong  support  of  the  Association  at  the  outset  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  did  not  die  a-borning  but  carried  on 
for  some  years.  It  was  a  commendable  and  practical  effort  towards 
a  worthy  object  and  must  have  been  the  forerunner  of  other  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  same  character. 

An  incident  well-known  in  Brandywine  traditionary  circles 
which  suggests  Alexis'  decided  ideas  as  to  “Temperance"  is 
well  worth  repeating.  During  the  construction  of  the  tower  of 
Christ  Church  it  appears  that  he,  while  inspecting  the  work,  no¬ 
ticed  some  stonemasons  drinking  furtively  from  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
which  they  concealed  in  the  masonry  between  potations.  He  care¬ 
fully  supervised  that  particular  piece  of  work  without  betraying 
his  knowledge  of  the  “transgression"  until  the  wall  was  raised  so 
that  the  bottle  could  not  be  retrieved.  It  was  eventually  sealed 
within  the  stones  beyond  redemption.  Robert  Merchant  a  young 
stonemason  from  Malin  Head  in  the  North  of  Ireland  furnished 
the  “cheer"  and  the  story  still  goes  the  rounds  in  the  Merchant 
and  Mercer  families. 

Another  interesting  though  somewhat  inconsequential  episode 
occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1851  and  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brinckle's  daughter,  Anna,  who  wrote  her  aunts,  the  Misses 
Rumsey  (Anna  and  Margaret)  in  Philadelphia,  a  long  “newsy" 
letter  on  May  18,  1851  from  “Gibraltar."  In  this  she  tells  how 
Alexis,  observing  several  young  ladies  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Brandywine  opposite  a  new  powder  mill,  crossed  the  stream  in  a 
boat  to  warn  them  away  from  possible  danger.  His  offer  to  ferry 
them  across  and  show  them  around  the  property  was  accepted 
but  during  embarkation  one  of  the  passengers  was  thrown  out  of 
the  boat;  and  in  pulling  her  out  much  water  was  shipped  and  the 
rest  thoroughly  drenched.  Alexis  saved  one  from  going  overboard 
also  “at  the  expense  of  a  tear"  in  her  dress  and  rushed  them  home 
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for  dry  clothing  to  avoid  colds  from  the  wetting.  He  was  pictured 
as  feeling  relieved  at  the  absence  of  Pa  and  Ma  Brinckle  “as  he 
said  he  was  afraid  to  face  them!”  The  three  who  tested  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Brandywine  were  Miss  Lidie  Todd,  who  made  a 
thorough  job  of  it,  Miss  Annie  Todd  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Brinckle. 
Lidie  was  rescued  by  Elizabeth  and  Annie  held  in  the  boat — by 
Alexis.  The  two  Misses  Todd  hailed  from  Philadelphia.  There  were 
others  in  the  party  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  name  and  so 
can  only  shine  in  reflected  glory  by  inference.  This  homely  and 
rather  intimate  incident  caused  quite  a  flutter  in  the  community, 
the  members  of  which  all  agreed  that  the  girls  were  “perfectly 
safe  in  Mr.  du  Pont’s  hands!”  The  adventure  has  something  of 
the  atmosphere  about  it  which  one  finds  in  “Cranford,”  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  great  classic,  and  possibly  adds  in  a  small  degree  to  the 
reader’s  understanding  of  the  characters  in  our  drama  of  the 
Brandywine. 

A  few  words  about  the  Rev.  Charles  Breck  (1816-1891),  college 
classmate  of  Alexis,  who  was  of  material  help  to  Alexis  in  the 
greatest  of  his  undertakings,  are  appropriate  here.  He  was  in  all 
probability  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  building  a  Church  in 
Brandywine  Village;  at  least,  it  can  be  fairly  assumed  that  his 
activities  there  inspired  the  thought  and  formed  a  sound  basis  for 
the  effort  which  culminated  in  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  Church. 
1838  was  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  fourteen  years  later  he  became  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
September,  1869.  A  man  of  very  high  standing  in  the  ministry, 
some  emphasis  on  the  important  part  he  played  throughout 
Wilmington  religious  circles  is  due  his  memory.  His  family, 
parenthetically,  were  of  strong  American  stock.  The  first  Breck 
to  reach  these  shores  came  from  England  (probably  Lancashire) 
and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in  1635. 

The  names  of  a  few  of  their  contemporaries  might  properly  and 
justly  be  bracketed  with  those  of  Charles  Breck  and  Alexis  as 
regards  religious  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the  Church. 
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Joanna,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  “led  all  the  rest”  but  there  were 
others  to  whom  the  key  line  of  Leigh  Hunt's  beautiful  poem  would 
apply — “Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.”  Among  them 
are  Alexis'  three  sisters,  Victorine,  Eleuthera  and  Sophie,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  C.  Brinckle  and  Admiral  Samuel  Francis 
du  Pont.  These  were  the  individuals  who  figured  most  prominently 
and  effectively  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  Century. 
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